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URSULA. 

VOL. II. 

CHAPTER XIIV. 

The first waking the nezt moming would have repaid me 
for double the pain I had snfPered since Roger's absence. It 
was 80 wonderÄiUy happy. My nature was not one to dweU 
long on fiitare troubles, so I took the blessings brought hy the 
present moment, and only feit that Roger was wiüi me and 
that for the time all must go well. And my feeling was shared 
by every one in the honse. Rog^s retum was like letting 
the light of the son break in upon our sad honsehold. William 
expanded, as it were, under its influence in a manner which 
was sorprisiag to me; especially as he had a good deal to 
make him uncomfortable in other ways. I mentioned that the 
evening of the wreck he came in shading bis face £rom the 
light , and putting a handkerchief to his eyes. All that even- 
ing he complaiaed of a shooting pain in them, and the next 
day they were very much inflamed. He had caught cold in 
them^ for in consequence of being so silly as not to take a 
great coat with him , he had no def ence against the snow, and 
he had been ezposed to it a long time. We foreed him to send 
for the Gompton doctor, but the lotion which was orderöd did 
no good, and then he said he wonld see some one in Hove. 
Instead, however, of letting the doctor come to him, he would 
go into Hove himself on a day when there was a bitter wind 
blowing, and of oonrse he retumed worse than he went. These 
things were very vexatious, but Icould talk out my troubles 
to Roger, and that was sufficient comfort to me for the time. 
Ursula, IL 1 
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The accounts from Hatton continued very indifferent. Mrs. 
Morris kept her bed, and Jessie was in constant attendance 
npon her. Roger and 1 saw Jessie for a short time the day he 
drove me over, and she was very pleasant in her behavionr to 
both of US , — very glad to see Bo^er , and füll of thanks for 
cur Coming; but her mind was so eügrossed by all the cares 
pressing upon her, that she did not seem to taie in anything 
eise thoroughly. I thought myself how much prettier and 
more winning she was in tiiis subdued mood than in any of her 
wilful humours , and I was pleased that Roger shonld see her 
to advantage , even thpugh her manner contradicted some of 
the things I had lately written to him about her. Jessie told 
me that day that Miss Milicent was actually gone. She had 
leamt it from some one who came over fromDene, and said 
that Mr. Macdonald knew it for certain. There was a great 
deal too much communication kept up still between Dene and 
Jessie and the Lieutenant. I did not feel at all easy in my 
nünd as to the end. 

Affcer Jessie's Information, I resolved to make an effort to 
go and see Mrs. Weir , even at the risk of facing Mrs. Temple, 
and perhaps offending her. It was a little pleasure to me also 
whilst Roger was away, for he was obliged to go to London 
for a few days to see Mr. Pierce's relations. Yet I did not feel 
comfortable in thinking what kind of reception I might meet 
with , and I was rather nervous as I rang the bell. The page 
opened the door , and I asked if I might see Mrs. Weir. He 
did not know — he would go and see — and he ran off. I stood 
looking down the read, and saw Mrs. Temple coming up. 
She was going on beyond the house, but on perceiving me she 
drew near. I made a curtsy, and said I had walked over to 
inqmre after Mrs. Weir. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Weir is not at aU weU to-day." 
• '^I was afraid she might not be, Ma*am," |I replied, 
'^Parting with Miss Milicent must have made her anzious." 

"Mrs. Weir is too excellent a person to allow herseif to be 
anxious upon any subject , " was the answer. * * I will tell^her 
tbatyoucalled," 
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<<I had hoped that I might have seen her, Ma'am, *' I said. 
''Having been accustomed to me so long, I fancied it would 
not make her nervous." 

" Mrs. Weir sees no one but her friends," was Mrs. Temple's 
answer; ^'I will teil her that you called to inquire, and no 
doubt she will be mach obliged to you." 

Just then Mr. Temple and some stränge gentlemen came 
up, and Mr. Temple asked his wife if she was going on farther. 
1 saw she disliked leaving me at the door, and again she 
repeated, "I will teil Mrs. Weir that you called," — which 
was as mach as to say, " Yoa have come, and now you may go 
back again," bat I kept my stand, waiting for the answer from 
Mrs. Weir herseif. 

" Are yoa ready, my dear ? " said Mr. Temple, in his meek 
Yoice , and he offered her his arm: she really had no excase 
then, and was obliged to depart. 

The page came back almost directly affcerwards, followed 
by Cotton. He began telling me that Mrs. Weir was very ill, 
that she had had a bad night, that she did not see any one, — 
bat Cotton- gave him a tap on the Shoulder and sent him off to 
the kitchen , and even before he was out of sight exclaimed, 
^'Little rascal! — he would say his face was copper-coloored 
forsixpencel" 

"Isn'tMrs.Wekill?" Isaid. "Cansheseeme?" 

Cotton replied by stepping out into the road , and looking 
up and down it. 

^>i <'She is gone. That is her purple bonnet. Now, Miss 
Grant , if you wish to come you must make the most of your 
time." 

"What does it mean, Cotton?" I exclaimed, "I don't 
anderstand." 

"Don't ask questions, and you won't have answers. At 
any rate , seeing you will do my mistress good , for yours will 
be the first face belonging to any one out of the house that she 
has caught sight of for the last three weeks." 

" Has she been so ill as that? " I inquired. 

" Only leaming to be quiet , she will teil yoa , " said Cotton« 

\* 
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'^Before I wonld put üp with such foUy! !ßut wq aren't all 
made alil^e, that is one blessing." 

I followed her, greatly perplexed and pained. 

^*Mr8. Weir'ß sitting-room was wanted for any sträy visi- 
tora,** whispered Qottoii to me, asshesawmelook round the 
lobby at the stairs , not quite knowing where I was to be taken 
to. << She has Mr. Temple's little dressing-room fitted up for 
her noWy and her bed-^room is along the passage to the right.'* 

"It is not comfortable for her, is it?" I asked; and 
Cotton shrugged her Shoulders, and answered: " We must 
like w)iat is given us, when we are not mistresses in our own 
houae." 

Mrs. Weir looked at least a year older since the last time I 
had Seen her. Her complexion , naturally so singularly clear 
and smooth, had become withered andsallow, andhereyes 
were heayy; but she was much more self-controlled ,. and if I 
could have feit that her appearance and manner were natural, 
I mi^t h&ye fancied there was a change for the bet^. 

'^ou find me in a new room , UrsiQa /' she said , as Cotton 
left US , 9,nd I sat down beside her. ' * It must seem stränge to 
you." 

Yes, it was very stränge, so cold-looking, and comfortless I 
Nothing but Mrs. Weir's work-basket, and a Bible on the 
table; no Towers eventobrighten it. 

'*I have been here since Müicent left me ,** she continued. 
"My niece wished me to be near her; and she has friends 
Coming to see her, so that the house will be füll." 

^*It doesn't look like your room, certainly, Ma*am," I 
replied. 

«Tou miss the little omaments; but they were better in 
the visitors* room; andyouknow, Ursula, all things increase 
in value when they give pleasure to others." 

" This room is very small , Ma'am ,*' I observed , " and I am 
afiraid you will feel the draught frpm the door." 

*'My niece has lent me a thick shawl, and I putit on whenl 
feel the cold. You see, Ursula, I am npt fit to trayel, because 
I do feel things so much. My niece teils me that." 
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Her voice faltered a little , and I heard her munnur to her- 
self, "It is right; Godhelp me; it is all right" 

"You will be better, Ma'am, when you hare beard from 
Miss Milicent," I said; "her being away must make yoü 
anxiöas.*' 

**I ought not to beanxions, Ursnla. I have so many 
blessings ; and I could not go. Milicent will do without me — 
she always does without me; but it is lonely, and I wish*' — 
ehe did not finisb the sentence. 

" What do you wish, dear Ma*am?" I asked. 

'< Nothing , Ursula. God has taught me that I mnst have 
no wishes , " and Mrs. Weir folded her little hands together as 
a child would do in prayer. 

" Only perhaps it would do you good , just to say out your 
wish, Ma'am," I said; '^even if you don't think it right to 
encourage it." 

" No, Ursula ; no wishes, no longings." 

" Some , dear Ma'am , " I exclaimed , " some we must have, 
whilst we live upon earth." 

"If God would grant me to see my duty, clearly," she 
answered; "I try to understand what theytellme, — yes, I 
try. But, Ursula, a wife has a great duty to a husband." 

"No one would wish you to go to Mr. Weir now, Ma'am," 
I answered. 

" That is what is said. Is it true , Ursula? I made a tow 
once. Does God forget our vows ? " 

" He does not wish us to do what is impossible , Ma'am , " I 
replied , " and your £nends judge rightly , I am sure , in telling 
you that you would do härm to yourself , and no good to Mr. 
Weir, by insisting upön joining him." 

"You say so , do you? you are like them all, but I forgot 
— I am to be quiet. Cotton ought not to have brought you 
here , it was wrong. My niece would not like me to 6ee you, 
and she knows what is best. But I am quiet , — only if they 
would teil me why they allowed Milicent to go without me. 
Ursula, I will pray. God will help me if I pray." 

All the assumed self-control was ovet. Hei liofhAlKU^tt^^^ 
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violently. I took hold of them to keep them still, but 
she did not seem tothink of mypresenceas, with her eyes 
closed, »he poured out her prayer with all the simplicity of a 
child, and the eamestness and devotion of a saint She 
prayed for Submission , for guidance , for humility and eharity. 
I could with difficulty follow the course of her thoughts. There 
seemed to be a bürden upon her heart, whichshe could scarcely 
find words to express. 

After a few moments she lay back upon the sofa. I thought 
she was faint , and offered her a bottle of salts, but she would 
not take it. " No, Ursula," she said, " I am better now, I will 
not talk any more ; and you had better go.*' 

"I can*t leäve you alone, Ma*am," I replied. 

"Cottön will come to me, and my niece will retum. I 
would rather, Ursula." 

* * Eather , " meant duty not inclination , I was sure , and I 
feit very determined. " I was in hopes, Ma'am," I said, " that 
I might have stayed a little with you to teil you about my 
brother, Boger — the one who went to Canada , you know — 
he is come back." 

Her eyes quite brightened at this little bit of news £rom the 
outer World. She said eagerly, "Oh! Ursula, that must be 
very pleasant; will you not teil me about it? Was that why 
you did not come to see me? My niece thought you had for- 
gotten me." 

" I have had a great deal of trouble , Ma'am ," I said , and I 
began to give her an account of Leah's illness , lengthen- 
ing out what I had to say, so as togain her attention 
thoroughly, and it was quite curious to me to watch the effect 
my litüe story had .upon her. She laid her hand upon mine 
when I spoke of the sorrow that had come upon us, smoothing 
it kindly , and looking at me at the same time intently , and 
though she grieved with me , and tears stood in her eyes, yet 
the haggard look passed from her face, until I told her how I 
had watched Leah , and nursed her, and been with her at her 
death. Then it came back again most painfully, and she said, 
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" You have done all you could, Ursula; you have nothing on 
your co'nscience, and now Grod has sent you a reward.'* 

The words gave me a pang , as I thought how little they 
were deserved. I changed the subject, knowing wliat was in 
her fhoughts , and spoke of Boger , but I could not seize upon 
her attention again , and as she looked towards the door ner- 
vously, I feit that I had been there long enough. 

Irose to go, promising to come and see het again, but I 
had no response. It almost seemed that she wished me not to 
come, for she only Said, "Yes, Ursula, when you have time; 
but you are very busy, and you have your brother." 

I did not notice the change in her manner, and insisted 
upon placing the cushions conrfortably , and throwing a shawl 
over her, as in the good old days at Dene. Just as I was 
leaving the room, I said, "I think I must send you over a few 
crocuses and snow-drops, Ma'am, &om Sandcombe. You 
don't seem to have any, and you used to like them so much." 

"Oh! Ursula; thank you, indeed that will be so kind; 
but my niece would like some for the visitors* room, if you 
could spare them. She says we must all try and make that 
pretty and comfortable for her friends." I made no moro 
offers. If it had been possible to be angry with Mrs. Weir, I 
think I should have been then. 

Cotton was keeping guard in the lobby. I was going 
downstairs, but she hurried me away to her own room — a 
little attic. 

"1 shall get into a scrape for this," she said; "but I 
couldn't help it. I couldn't bear it any longer by myself." 

" I don't understand it all," I said. 

"How should you, or any one who doesn't Hve in the 
house? I thought Mr. Bichardson might have been of use, 
but she*s too much for him." 

"She! who? Mrs. Weir?" 

"No, no; how fooUsh! Mrs. Temple. She keeps him at 
arm*s length. Ever since Miss Milicent went has he been 
trying to get in, and never succeeded once." 

"Butwllynot?" I e^claimed; "whyshouldn*t hecome?" 
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"Just Bit down, and I'U tellyou;" andCotton gare me a 
cliair and seated herseif ona trank, delighted, as I percezred, 
to have some one to whom to pour öut her troubles. It 
seemed that ever since tke first news had been heard of Mr. 
Weir, Mrs. Weir's nervousness and fidgets, äs Cott(m called 
them, had increased tenfold. . It was the öld feeling which 
we had battled with at Dene, only mach more vehement. 
Mrs. Weir could never have loved her husband, latterlyshe 
must have been very unhappy with him; yet she had kept 
herseif up by the one principle which was, in fact, all the 
strength of mind she possessed, — a sense of religious duty. 
Bat for this she might long ago have been considered inca- 
pable of judgment apon any sabject. I suppose, naturally 
enoagh in her state of health , the principle had become ex- 
aggerated. She was morbid in her conscientioasness , bat 
BtiU it was the only ttyng to rest apon in dealing with her. 
In the present instance I gathered &om what Cotton said, 
that she might have been managed easily enoagh bat for 
Miss Milicent's wilfolness. If any one eise had been sent to 
find Mr. Weir, and inquire into bis condition, Mrs. Weir 
woald, at least for a while, have been satisfied; bat the 
moment Miss Milicent talked of going, Mrs. Weir became 
excited, and said she mast go too, — and the idea so pos- 
sessed her that it became a kind of monomania. 

'^Ishould have given in to her," I exclaimed, as Cotton 
told me this. 

"So shoald I," she replied. "Mrs. Weir is jast one of 
those odd, nervous perrons, who can do wonderfhl things 
when they have their own way, and can't stir an inch when 
they have not. I heard Mr. Bichardson say this myself to 
Mrs. Temple. He did all he coald to keep Miss Milicent from 
her wild scheme, and I know he pat before her the härm all 
the fass was doing her mother, — bat you might as well have 
talked to a stone wall; and then he took the other tack, and 
tamed to Mrs. Temple, hoping something might be managed 
to satisfy Mrs. Weir, — and there was another stone wall." 

*'He must have had enoagh to do with them all,'* I said. 
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<< You wonld think so if you had known everything that 
went on; how ire nsed to be kept up, night after night, — 
Mrs. Temple preaching to mj poor mistress abont patience, 
and trying her so that she most have been better than Job if 
she had not been impatient, and at last sending her off into 
hysteries; and Müs Milicent Coming in in the middle, mth 
worries about her boxes, and what she should take, and what 
she should leave behind, and never seeing that the veiy men- 
tion of packing set Mrs. Weir off worse than ever." 

"Mrs. Weirisquietenough, now," Isaid. 

"Hasn*t she been tutored, -»- fairly tntored and trained 
into it ? But the trouble is not over." 

" I suppose Mrs. Temple did only what she thonght was for 
the best/* Isaid. 

CJotton gave a little contemptnous langh. "Why, Miss 
Grant, you are not taken in by her, are you? She thinks it 
the best for herseif that Mrs. Weir shonld stay, there is no 
doubt of that. If she did not, my poor mistress would have 
been off for France, or for Australia, or for any other country 
by the next packet." 

" I don't precisely see what good it can do Mrs. Temple to 
have Mrs. Weir here," I said, " she can be only a trouble." 

" There is a house to be kept up," replied Cotton. 

"Yes," Isaid, "butMrs. Weir'sincomeisverysmall." 

^'Not so small but that it helps Mrs. Temple pretty con- 
siderably; that I know from good authority," continued' 
Cotton. "And just see in what a style we have things, — 
footman, and page, and pony-carriage, and gardener. Mrs. 
Temple didn't live in that way in her own home, and she 
would not live so here, if it was not for Mrs. Weir's help. 
She ha& all the money in her own hands and she doesn't choose 
it should go out of them." 

f* Still," I said, not choosing to own to Cotton how much I 
agreed as to her opinion of Mrs. Temple, " it was best for Mrs. 
Weirtostay." 

"That may or mayn't be," replied Cotton. "As you 
yourself said just now, Miss Grant, when her heart was so 
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set upon it, I should have run the lisk. But I wouldn't quarrel 
about the plan, only the way it has been managed. If ever 
there was a hard gaoler ifg Mra. Temple. You must have 
Seen enough yours^lf to make you guess that." 

"I see that Mrs. Weir is afraid of Mrs. Temple," I said, 
"and I don't like her being moved into that small room, and 
not having everything comfortable abont her." 

"Oh! that'ssacräce, discipline," exclaimed Cotton; "I 
know the words by heart, for I've heard nothing eise since we 
came to StonecHff. If it's possible, Mis«» Grant, for a woman 
to make her way to Heaven by proxy , depend upon it that 
woman's Mrs. Temple. Why there isn't a duty tiiat she has 
to perform which she doesn*t make some one or another do for 
her. Miss Milicent — she sees the poor for her, and goes to 
the school; and Mr. Temple, he pays her visits, and writes 
her letters ; and Mrs. Weir finds money for charity, and gives 
up all her little comforts to make things pleasant to the 
visitors, and Mrs. Temple counts up all that is done, and 
takes the sum total to herseif." 

"I can't bear to hear you talk so, Cotton," I said. "I 
don't believe it can be true." 

" Just come here for a month, and see if it isn*t," exclaimed 
Cotton. "A month! why you'd find it out in a week! I have 
gone in and out of the room whilst visitors have been there, 
and have heard her go on — * We do this, and, we do that' — 
tili, you wouldn't believe it, but I have been almost taken in 
myself ; and no wonder my poor nüstress is." 

" Then it was not Mrs. Weir*s. wish to change her room?" 
I asked. 

"No more than it is to cut her head off. It was all done 
by Mrs. Templers preaching about sacrifice and discipline. 
Mrs. Temple has the command of the whole house, and goes 
whereshe Hkes, and does what shelikes; and because sheis 
in the drawing-room all day, and does not want a sitting-room 
to herseif, she made my poor mistress fancy that it was too 
great a luxury for her to have the comfortable south room, 
which she chose when she came here-, and so, after Miss 
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Milicent was gone, and when there was actually an additional 
spare bed-room, she teased her into moying into that little 
poky dressing^room." 

«Miss Milicent ought not to have gone/' I could nothelp 
saying. 

"She wasn't mach good when she was here," continued 
Cotton; " she never saw anything that went on." 

Cotton was mistaken there. Miss Milicent, I was snre, 
saw a great deal, only with her awkwardness she did not 
know how to remedy it. I feit really afraid for Mrs. -Weir, 
especially as Cotton continued her tissue of complaints, which 
might indeed be exaggerated, but for which I could scarcely 
doubt there was a foundation of truth. She had her own 
special grievance, which was natural enough; it was one 
which the servants could not help feeling, — Mrs. Temple's 
stinginess. I was aware of the characteristic, but I confess I 
WAS not prepared for all the little ways in which Cotton de- 
clared it was shown. The Dene housekeeping had been 
lavish, wrongly so very offcen, and np doubt there was much 
which required correction ; but I could feel keenly with Cotton 
when she described how even the char-woman*s wages were 
cut down, and all kinds of makeshifts forced upon the kitchen 
in Order to make a show in the parlour. 

What I heard was very painful to me, and as for re- 
medying any part of the evü , I saw no way to it. For unless 
Mr. and Mrs. Eichardson were freely admitted to the house, 
there were none of Mrs. Weir's friends near to be aware how 
things went on, or to take her part. 

"Mrs. Temple is very jealous of you, Miss Grant," said 
Cotton, as the conversation ended, " and I don*t know whether 
it isn*t as much as my place is worth to have let you in now. 
But I feit I must get hold of you, and if you can come ov6r 
again before long, TU try and smuggle you in; and if I can't, 
perhaps you won't mind the trouble of the walk for nothing, 
for I assure you it's charity." / 

Cotton (üd not feel the difficulty which was present to me. 
Mrs. Temple was the mistress of the house. If she did not 
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like me to go there openly, I conld not be snmggled in by the 
lady*8 maid — that would be entirely against aUmjprincqylee, 
and I feit it would do no good in the end. If I was ever to be 
allowed to be any comfort to Mrs. Weir , there most be no flaw 
in my conduct for Mrs. Temple to seize upon. No , I mnst let 
it all rest in God's hands , knowing that , when the time came 
for me to be of use, He woiüd open the door for me. 
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M188 MnjcEHT crossed over to France safely, we heard that 
from John Hervey, and she was going on to Paris , hoping to 
find Mr. Weir there, and to be with him inhislodging, and 
leam his plans, and help him with her advice. It soonded, 
just at first , very dutifnl and self-denying , and I believe Miss 
Milicent herseif thought it so; but, I hope it was not veiy 
wicked in me , I could not help remembering that she would 
find more amusement in Paris than at Stonecliff , and that if 
her father claimed her on the one side, her mother had an 
equal claim on the other. I was glad, however , to hear that 
so far her joumey had prospered , and I tried not to be uneasy 
about what might come afterwards. Some persons might 
have wondered why I should have cared enough for her to feel 
anything like uneasiness ; but it must be remembered that my 
circle of interests was small, and that it was .in my nature to 
throw myself very much into other people's concems. An 
orphan as I was, and having no sister, I suppose I keptmy 
heart more open than I might otherwisehavedone, for what 
befell my friends , especially those connected with my child- 
hood. Many a heart-ache have I had for Mrs. Weir , which I 
dared not speak of to anyone, not even to kind Mrs. Kemp, 
knowing she would not understand it 

Roger's stay was imcertain. It depended upon some 
business coimected with Mr. Pierce's affairs ; but he had made 
up his mind that it should not be more than three monüis ; and 
I knew , he would keep to this determination if possible. We 
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seldom spoke o{ the Coming final Separation. Sometimes I 
faced it, So^ietimes I buoyed myself up with the hope that 
even yet eye^ts might pccur to prevent it. I would not let 
myself be miserable. I only feit that I might be so. And we 
had Boon one engrossing thought at SandooI^be. I^s. Monria 
was ßinking rapidly. I was with Jessie sß much as posaible, 
and William and Boger were both as ^d and considerate äs 
conld be desired , wiUing to spare me at all hours , and to put 
up with any inconvenience, so that the poor child shouldnot 
be lefL It was a trial to William especiaJly to be without me, 
for , since bis eyes had been so bad , he had depended npon me 
a good deal. I kept all his accounts and read the paper to 
him in the evening. Eoger did this when I was away , besides 
looking after the farm. William said to me , more than once, 
that Boger was bis right band, and it would be a bad day 
when we had to part with him again. 

I was with Jessie the night that Mrs. Morris died. The 
old lady sank quietly, and there was much to comfort us in the 
circmnstances of her death; but Jessie was heart-bioken. 
As I followed her into her room , when all was over helping her 
to undress and go to bed, ahe clung to me hyst^rically, ex- 
claiming, "Keep me with you, Ursie. I have not a rolation 
nor a bome.'' And she said what I knew to be, in a great 
measure, true. 

We took her back with us to Sandcombe on the day of the 
funeral. It was the only place she could go to. She shared 
my room; for I did not like her to be alone. Hey grief was 
very touching. I had never seen anytbing so real and deep ; 
and it brought out all the better parts of her n^^ture. She was 
eamest, humble, affectionate, and aingularly gracious in her 
thankfulness for everything which was done for bey, I was 
almost sony to see how she clung to us, knowing, as J did, 
that there might be a hard lot in störe for her — a lifo amongsi 
strangers. 

I knew nothing , for certain , of the condition in T^hich Mrs. 
Morris had left her affairs; but I had fi suspicion, from 
something which passed between Roger ^d William on the 
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day of the funeral, that it was not what had been expected. 
If this were so , and if Jessie had to make her own way in the 
World, it would be cruel to delude her by keeping the truth 
from her. I asked Eoger , but he gave me an unnsually short 
answer, and even implied that it was not quite kind to enter 
upon the subject then. I inquired of William, but he in- 
formed me the accoimts were not made up; he could teil 
nothing tili they were. This was a week afteir the fdneral. 

Jessie came downstairs and sat with 31s , for the first time, 
that evening. Before, she had really been too unwell to leave 
her room; and I had spent a good deal of my spare time with 
her. But this was dull for William and Boger , and not good 
for her: so I persuaded her at last to make an effort to join 
US. She certainly did look uncommonly pretty. Her black 
dress set off her clear complezion; and she had taken pains 
with her hair, and made it look particularly nice ; and, without 
meaning to be affected, for I am sure she was not that in the 
least , there was a little shyness in her manner to William and 
Boger, caused, I suppose, by the strangeness of her feelings, 
which, with her grief, gave her the quietness and sofkness 
which she sometimes wanted when in high spirits and good 
health. I asked her to come and sit by me at the tea table, 
and, wishing to give her something to do, beggedherto put 
the sugar into the cups , whilst I went out into the kitchen to 
give an order. When I came back I found that Boger was 
doing it for her, and that she was sitting in the window-seat, 
away from the fire, crying. It vexed me a little, that she 
should give way so soon; and, being afraid of showing any 
particular sympathy, for fear of mafing her worse , Imerely 
Said, — " Come Jessie , dear , tea is ready. Here is a place for 
you by me." 

"It will be cold there, by the door," said Boger: "this is 
your place, Jessie ; " and not seeing that it was inconvenient to 
me , as it crowded me , he placed a chair for her with her back 
to Üie fire. » 

Her being there just moved William out of the seat which 
he always preferred, and I did not like him to be tumed out 
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of it , now that his eyes were bad ; and I knew he feit the cold. 
I was eure Jessie would not care , and I said, — " We will have 
. ihe door shut; bat if Jessie does not mind, that is William's 
place." Jessie was going round to the other side directly, 
bat Boger came ap to the table and pushed the tea-tray aside. 
*' Now, there is room for both ," he said ; and as Jessie looked 
at me rather apologising for having disturbed me , he added, 
^'Oh! Ursie does not mind; she can make tea just as well at 
one nde of the table as the other." 

It would have been foolish to mind such a trifle, bat I could 
not help thinking to myself , what would poor Jessie do if she 
had to go into the rough world after being so petted as not to 
be allowed to sit away from the fire. We were rather con- 
strained aU tea-time; Jessie scarcely ate anything; and by 
some onfortunate stupidity we were constantly bringing up 
Bubjects which were, in a measure, painfiil to her. 

Yet I thought myself carefiil. Miss Milicent's joumey 
seemed tolerably safe, and I mentioned it; but then something 
was said about Lieutenant Macdonald , and I saw Jessie bluah 
and look conscious , and William , with very bad tact and for- 
getting my waming, was, as usual, going to joke her about 
him. Only a very few words were said, scarcely enoughfor 
Boger to notice ; and I was not sure, indeed, whether he heard 
them, for he was just then liffcing the tea-kettle from the 
hearth. He saw , however , that Jessie was discomposed , and 
made an effort to put things comfortable again; in fact, both 
he and William treated her Uke a petted child, and I could 
not blame them for it, thoughl feit in my own mind that it was 
bad for her. 

There were several things to attend to after tea, and I 
Bucceeded in making Jessie help me a little , and then I gave 
her some needlework, and persuaded her to go to bed early, as 
she had slept badly the previous night. I am sure I feit as 
kindly towards her as possible , and wished to do everything I 
could to make her happy again, but, knowing her disposition, 
I feit that the less fass made about her the better. And this 
maoner of treating her, it seemed, did not quite please either 
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of my brothoTB. As soon as she was gone upstairs they 
began. 

" üwie /* Said Wimam, «q thiok you are rather hard upon 
poor Jessie. You sei her to work as though she was your 
servant" 

<* I only wanted to employ her," I replied. " It was better 
for her than sitting still and thinkmg." 

" When people are in trouble they can't always make np 
their minds to work," said Eoger; and he threw down the 
newspaper, as though he had a good deal to say upon the 
subject. 

" Jessie certainly is in agreat deal of trouble," I said; " no 
one feels it more than myself ; and I would do my very utmost 
to be kind to her; but I don't think you can know quite so 
well as I do what is best for a young girL I am sure she 
feels obUged to me for giving her something to distraet her 
thoughts." 

''You put her on a footing with Martha," said Roger. 
" She might not thank you so much for that." 

^*0h! Roger," I exciaimed, and I feit the colourrush to 
my cheeks; "you don't mean that Jessie could have an un- 
khid thought of me for that. Why, 1 help Martha myself 
eveiy evening. There is not a thing I asked Jessie to do 
which I would not have done wiUingly." 

♦*Only, my little Trot has not known what sorrow and 
changed fbrtunes make others feel ," said Roger , kindly ; and 
he came round to me , and , leaning over my chair , kissed me. 

I tumed my face up at him, and endeavoured to smile ; but 
my spirit was roused, and I said "Perhaps neither you nor I 
know that, for we have both been tolerably prosperous. But, 
Roger, if Jessie's fortunes are changed, there is all themore 
reason why she shouldn't be spoilt." 

"You women are always hard upon one another," ex- 
claimed William. 

Teara of yexation filled my eyes. There was nothing I 
disliked more than Ihat kind of hard nature which tries to 
subdue sorrow by not allowing that it exists: and I had been 
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waüingapon Jessieallday, nearly, in one way and another, 
doing Utile kindnesses , and putting myself out of my way in. 
a manner my brothers had no notion of ; and the very reason 
whj I asked her to help me that erening was that. shemigbt 
feel herseif at home. But if Ütey had an Impression I was 
hard it was no ose to argae about it , so I made rather a light 
answer , and said, — ^^ We will ask Jessie this d«y six monthft 
which she thinks her best friendJ' 

^'She is not likely to be here then," said William. He 
spoke somewhat shyly , as though approaching a disagreeaMe 
subject. 

"Hare yon had a letter from the lawyer?" exclaimed 
ßog^, torning round shortly. 

"A long rigmarole," said William, drawing a paperout 
of his pocket; "but the upshot of it is that, when all the 
debts are paid, there will be little enough of a legacy Ifeft." 

This was the first approach to a statement of Jessie's 
Position which I had heard , and I begged William to explain 
it more clearly. 

" Has Mrs. Morris died so very poor ? " I inquired. 

"Not so very poor," answered William, shortly; "but. 
Jessie is not her daughter." 

How stupid I had been, not to see at once how matters 
stood! Of course, whatever there might be which was not 
left to Charles Morris, would most probably belong to William 
himself, inrightofhiswife. 

"Then Jessie has nothing," I observed; and Isuppose 
my tone showed my disappointment, for William answered 
directly, — 

" You must remember , Ursie , that Jessie has no real daim 
upon any one, and that Mrs. Morris did for her more than 
could have been ezpected in bringing her up. She has left 
her a legacy of a couple of hundred pounds, and with her 
pretty face she'll soon make her way in the world." 

"Bot has she two hundred pounds ? " said Boger, who had 
retoxned to his newspaper. 
Ursula. IL ^ 

< 
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_,, ** '^^^ ^®^*8 DM^y ÄOt be 80 mach as we think," answered 
William. 

Koger stood up , turned liis back upon William , and f aced 
tne fire. A few minutes afterwards be leffc tbe room. 

Neitber William nor I spoke. William sat broodingly by 
^e bearib, and I worked very fast Presently , when I saw 
William*8 bead fall back, as tbough be was asleep, I went 
out to find Roger. He was in tbe large parlour , sitting there 
alone in tbe dark. I only discovered bim by bearing bim 
cougb. He laugbed wben I came in witb tbe candle in my 
band , and said tbe little parlour was so bot. 

**Not 80 bot witb tbe fire as witb tbe conversatiori," I 
replied. " Wbat is tbe matter, old man?" and I rested my 
band upon bis bead , and smoothed bis bair. 

** William does not mean to do anytbing but wbat is just," 
beexclaimed; "but, Trot, Jessie Lee is an orphan." 

'* Yes," I said; "and we are tbe nearest friends, not to 
call US relations, sbe bas, except Cbarles Morris. I don*t 
forget it, Boger, tbougb I didask ber to belp Martba tbis 
evening." 

"And two bundred pounds is little enougb for ber," be 
continued. 

"It won't keep ber from working for ber bread; but sbe. 
will benone tbe worse off fortbat," I replied. 

" Only it ougbt to biB two bundred pounds ," be continued ; 
•'and William says it won*t be near tbat wben tbe debts are 
paid." 

" I don't understand ," was my remark. 

"Mrs. Morris drew up her will berself," besaid; "soitis 
oddly enougb put together. Sbe bas left two thousand pounds 
to William, asyouknow."' 

"I was not told tbe sum exactly ," I replied ; "but I knew 
there was something considerable." 

"Well! there are some debts to be paid," continued 
Koger. "Mrs. Morris evidently did not know bow they 
would mount up, so sbe bas ordered tbat they sbould be 
settled from tbe same fand out of wbiob Jessie is to have ber 
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money. Tliere iß no doubt that she meant the legacy to come 
first; bnt she has worded it so as to allow of the debts having 
the first claim. In that case Jesdie will lose half her legacy.*' 

^'But William and Charles Morris will surely undertake 
to pay the debts, if there is not enough in any otherway?" 
I Said. 

"Charles Morris says no," repliedKoger; "and William 
is all for law and justice; and he has had alawyer's opinion, 
and the debts are to come first and the legacy second." 

"It can't bei" I exclaimed. "It is cruelty: actually 
taking the orphan's money! And William so well to do in 
the World, and having no children, — not even like Charles 
Morris in that respect ! " 

"Itislaw," was all Roger's answer. 

It came to my lips to say, "That is harder dealingthan 
asking Jessie to help Martha; " but it would have been mean 
to taunt him , and , besides , I was myself sorely troubled. 

"We mustn't allow it," I said, after a Httle thooght. 
< * Boger , I have money of my own. I would rather part with 
eyery penny of it than that Jessie Lee should haye less than 
was intended for her." 

"My own honest little Trotl Yes, Iknow you would. 
Bat it won't come to that; there are other ways and means." 

" Not breaking in uponyour money I" I exclaimed. "You 
told vßB the other day of what consequence it was to you just 
now to have every penny you could lay your hands on." 

" There is a greater consequence Üian that, Ursie, — to do 
justly in God*s sight. But I have not made up my mind, 
I don*t know what I shall do. Be off now! I shall go and 
smoke my pipe. It wül all be nght" 
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I HAo not seen Mrs. Kemp for weeks; and I thought it 
would do Jessie good to go out a little; so the next day being 
veiy fine, I had the chaise ordered, that I might diive her 
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OYeriiiyieIftoL<nig8ide. Iwanted, too, to make Mrs. Kemp 
better acqnainted with her; for I knew she was prejudiced 
against her, and reaDy Jessie seemed now ao much im^oYed, 
thatIfdtthiBtobemacertamdegreeaii£Eiir. fiogercameto 
the door to see US off : he was just the same as usual, — iiotat 
an put out, apparenily, by what had passed the prenous 
eYening; bot he said he must go over to^. Stewart atRatton, 
and haye a little talk with him ab<mt Canada bnsmess. It 
woaldnotdotobedawdlingQnmEnghmdmaehlonger. That 
was not ayeiyenlirening Speech tohear, jnst as I was setting 
out with Jessie ; and she heiself seemed hurt by it , and, whea 
he was gone , tomed to me, and obsenred , she did not know 
what Sandcombe wonld be like without him. It wovld be to 
her just like losing a brother. The remark seemed to open the 
door to a yery important subjeet From many little obserya- 
tions which had dropped firom Jessie, I gathered &at she 
looked to Sandeombe as her home. It was not mmataral that 
she shonld do so. Partly &om her disposition, and partly 
from the way in which she had been treated , she really was a 
mere child stiU, leaning npon every one, and always thinking 
that she shoold be provided for without thonght of her own. 
And at first I should have said that Sandcombe wonld be the 
best place for her, atleastforthepresent; bat that was under 
the idea that Mrs. Morris had left her enongh to Irre upon. 
Now, with only two hundred pounds in the world, and per- 
haps not that, it was, I feared, necessaiy that she shonld 
look out for some Situation in which she could work for her- 
seif. William, indeed, might make a compromise with Ins 
conscience, and think that he atoned for what was almost 
like taking possession of Jessicas little fortune, by giving her 
a home for some months; but I feit that the plan would be 
very objectionable, even if it were proposed for a permanence. 
Sandcombe could only be Jessie's home under certain cir- 
cumstances. If I were to go away , she must go too; and if 
WUliam were to die , we must both go. It would be nothing 
Uke a reparation , howerer good-natnred it might appear. A 
wound made by iigastice caonot be. healed by kindness; and 
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I grew indignant as I thought that William cotild be fidgety 
about Jessie's exerting hersdf in a way which could not pös- 
slblj be painfhl bejond the moment, whilst he was deHbe- 
rately making up bis mind to depriye her of at leai^t half of th& 
little she might call her own. 

Jessie herseif had no thoughts of Üie klnd. She lik^d 
going for a drive; sl^ liked anything, indeed, which made 
her feel like a lady having nothing to do but to enjoy herself. 
She was anxious that we should go over the down and through 
Dene in order to reach Longside ; but I strongly objected to it. 
Notüking, however, to thwart her unnecessarily, I merely 
Said that if we went round by Hatten we should hay« a longer 
drive; and this seemed to satisfy her, and she wn^ped her 
doak round her, and arranged her crape yeil yery becomingly, 
and leaned back at her ease in the pony chaise, as pret^ a 
pictnre of a yonng girl as could be desired. It was very pain- 
ful to have to break in upon the dream in which I feit she was 
indulging, and myheart beat fast as I said, whilst we were 
driying through the outskirts of Hatton, "Everything must 
seem sadly changed to you, Jessie, dear; but you will be- 
come more recondled by and by.** 

<<I shall try to be,'* she said, <<and lought to be, when 
eyery one is so kind to me. But I shall miss Mr. Boger 
terribly." 

'^We shall all miss him," Ireplied; .^'unless, indeed, it 
were possible for me to go babk with him." 

"To Canada? Oh, Ursiel — but what would Mr. Grant 
dowithoutyou?" 

"Ican'tsay; itisdifficult sometimes to knowwhere one's 
duty lies. If I were to go, Jessie, I should think a great 
deal about you, and long to hear how you were getting on. I 
Buppose there are not any of Mr. Morns's fiiends who would 
take care of you for a time, until something tums up which 
niightsuityou?" 

The poor child sat quite silent. I believe she did not 
IhorougUy understand my meaning, though my words 
Bounded sad to her. I drove on slowly , tili I eaw hs£ tftk^ ^^oi^» 
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her handkerddef and wipe her eyes, and theniBaid: ^God 
wfllhe^yoathroughit, dearJessie, if yonwiD <niH' look to 
Hirn." 

I had only jost said tibe words when I heard the tramp of 
horses coming behind the chaise, and drew to one aide to 1^ 
them pass. "You hare not driven very fast," called out 
Boger^s dieerfol roice. He was on his way to 'Sb. Stewarts 
and John Hervey was wiih him. Jessie kept her face aTerted, 
and I saw Soger look at her intenüy. I am snre he qnite well 
knew she was crying. John Herrey came round to me at the 
other side, and spoke in rather a low yoice, <^They haTe 
heard againfromlfissMilicent, Unde." 

"Sofarsogood," Isaid. 

'^Yes, if ^ecanstaywithhim; foutitseemsanoddkind 
of place he is in, — somewhere in the heart of Paris. She 
writes in good spirits enongh , bat I am afiraid she is going to 
be taken in." 

" It will be her own doing ," I said. " What have you heard 
ofMr8.Weirlately?" 

'^Noihing, except tiiat Mrs. Temple is on thelookout for 
some one who will neither eat , drink, nor sleep , — but read 
toMrs. Weirallday, and situpwith her all night, forfifteen 
pounds ayear. Now, Boger, we shallbelate; good-bye;" 
and they both rode off. 

Idon't knowwhat had passed between Jessie and Roger; 
but I saw that Jessie had put up her yeil, and it was not drawn 
down again tili we arrived at Longside. 

Mrs. Kemp was in the front of the house, feeding some 
tarne partridges, which the Farmer had taken a fancy to have, 
and they, and a number of young chickens and ducks, were 
gathered about her, making her so busy that she did not per- 
ceive when we came into the garden. Her welcome to Jessie 
was as hearty as I could expect , — though I could see in her 
manner just the suspicion which. was all the unkindness she 
ever indulged in. Mary, she said, was füll of work, for it 
was baking day, — but she would find time to have a little 
gossip with me; and, begging Jessie to wait in the parlour 
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for % few miimtes , she took me with her to find Mary. We 
were no sooner , howerer , out of the room than I foegged her 
to st&y and have a litÜe chat with me first ; not tfaat I did not 
wish to see Mary, but I had a good many little things to talk 
over with her. 

*'I ion't know where to take you, my dear/' ehe said, 
consideiing a moment: ^^my room has foeen scoured this 
moming, and the floor is damp; you*ll take cold if you go 
there. Btt here's the Farmer's smoking room, do youmind 
going in?'* The smoking room was yery smail , and near the 
kitchen. I believe the Farmer did smoke a pipe there oc- 
casionally, ^en there were persons in the hoose who disliked 
the smell of *-obacco, but it was used for a Imnber room 
besides. 

^'Now, sit ^wn, my dear, and say your say; and Mrs. 
Kemp placed a ohair for me, and sat down herself in the 
window seat ^^Ve sha'n't be interrupted, and no one will 
guess wherewe are" 

<^ Bat I must notleave Jessie too long,'* I said. 

Mrs. Kemp looked up with some surprise. '^Are you so 
very particular?" 

"Notalways; onlyjustnow, when she is in trouble." 

" Well ! yes , all rigxt. But , my dear , what is she going 
todo with herself?" 

* * That is the question , — I don't know. William may ask 
her to stay with us.'* Mrt, Kemp looked very grave. "You 
don*t approve," I said, aid then, affcer a moment, added, 
"nomoredol." 

Her face brightened up. «I was afraid, my dear, you 
were going to burthen yourset with her.'* 

" You don't like her ," I exdaimed , and I ahnest regretted 
that Jessie's name had been meitioned. 

"No, I don't like her, mydiar. I had rather say that out 
at once , and then there's not likev^ to be so much prejudice in 
it. We are too near the Prices t> like her; and it does not 
please me, Ursie, that you sh<ald hare so much to do 
wiih her." 
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^^I think — I am sore, indeed — that you believe ber to 
.be mach more mboed np with the Priees than she leally is ," I 
began. 

"Verylikely, mydcar; but, as the Farmer says, 'aman 
is known by his fiiends,' and I suppose it's the sane case 
with a woman; and Mrs. Price's ways are just thosewhich a 
modest, well-behaved girl would toni from. To seeiier driye 
by with her smart cloak and fly-away bonnet, aid two or 
three idle men foUowing , just as we are going oßU church <m 
a Sunday, is quite sufficient for me. Jessie Leemay be an 
angel by nature , yet when she goes to stay at Dme — I don't 
want to say anylhing unkind — but it seenfis t> me that she 
puts herseif in the way of being a fallen one." 

I don't know when I had seen Mrs. Kemp so excited, and 
her old-fashioned notions of propriety werefuite scaadalized 
by the new customs of Dene. There was ai ezaggeration in 
her feeling against Jessie, but I had nc time to ^end in 
arguing her out of it , so I merely said : " Vhatever Mrs. Price 
may be, it is quite clear that it is our lusiness now to take 
Charge of Jessie, and keep her out of ha<n's way." 

"Yes, if you can; and for that exd, my dear, you had 
• better keep her out of Lieutenant Macionald's way." 

" There is no fear there ," I said. * She has reftwed him." 

"Kefused him! has she? WelUhafs more than I gave 
her credit for. Every one about b>re said that she had been 
wamed about him , but that she wjß determined to have him." 

" So you see she is good for sojiething," I continued. 

"Yes; something." 

'^A good deal, Ü she only lad some one to adrise and to 
loveher." 

"And is that to be you, ^y dear?*' asked Mre. Kemp, 
simply. 

"No , I wish it could bQ but I don't think it is possible; " 
and in a few words I put biore Mrs. Kemp what was Jessie's 
Position; not, ofcourse, nfentioning anything about William 
and the legacy, but mere^ saying that the sum lefi: her by 
Mrs. Morris was very sm4l, and there might be Claims upon 
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t, and that at any rate it wotdd not support her bj itself, 
hougfa it might keep her m clothes if she lived with U8. 

'^ Just as the Farmer thought ," she exclaimed ; ' 'just what 
le saidto me only last night. 'I am afraid/ said he, *that 
fesfiie Lee is tied on to Ursie for life.' " 

Bat I interrupted her. "Dear Mrs. Kemp," I »aid, "in- 
leed the Farmer is mistaken; it is what I feel must not be; 
mt how to prevent it is the difficulty. I don't think men like 
» do disagreeable things , and William won't put before her 
;hat she can*t stay with us , though he will be sure to complain 
f^edoes; and how I am to do it I don't know." 

Mrs. Kemp pondered a little: '^ You must find something 
dge fbr her to do , my dear," she said. 

"But I ean't look about, and inqnire behind her back, as it 
rere, She would think it so very unkind, if it came to her ears." 

" That is true. Nothing is ever gained in this world by 
lot being straightforward." 

"And then it comes into my mind sometimes whether it is 
lecessary after all ; whether she is not very mnch in the same 
nme that I was when I first came to Sand(sombe.*' 

" Only, Ursie , you always knew what you had to look to, 
md were set upon working for yonrself ," she replied. 

" Yes , and Leah wanted me , and I can manage very well 
HÜhout Jessie. The only thing is , she is so little able to go 
done." 

" She has two legs of her own ," said Mrs. Kemp. 

Ismiledaslanswered, "Yes, but very weak ones." 

"I doubt if you will help her, my dear, by adding a wooden 
me of yours," replied Mrs, Kemp. 

" It may be better to go halting ," I said , " than to tumble 
iown." 

"I never heard of any human creature yet that was able 
Bven to halt with three legs ," replied Mrs. Kemp , laughing. 
"If you want to make Jessie Lee strong, my dear, it strikes 
me you must put her in a position in which she will feel that 
ihe has no legs but her own to depend upon , and then she wiU 
iMxn how to use them." 
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"And if she should never leam, and get into miaebief," 
I said andoiisly. 

"Ton can*t tliink, sorely, that yon will be iesp<»isible," 
replied Mrs. Eemp. "We are bonnd to lielp others to waUc 
in the right way, and Gtod knows how mach we may haYe to 
answer for in not doing it; bat I don't see that we are bonnd 
to break oar backs by canying them, for fear they shoold 
wander into the wrong; and I snppoee , Ursie , that if we do, 
the chances are Ihat we shall all fall to the gronnd together.'* 

" I was afraid " I said , "that I might be deciding hardly, 
and I wanted another opinion. I beliere I wish her to be in- 
dependent , and so I am the more afiraid of my own reasons.** 

"As the Farmer says: two and two make foar, whether 
we wish it or not," replied Mrs. Kemp , " and we need not be 
afraid to own it. In Leah*8 day, Ursie, things woold hare 
been different, no doabt She was a mairied woman, and , 
had a home of her own , and Jessie was all bat brooght ap by 
her, and it woold have been her daty, no doabt, to find a 
place for her consin by her own fireside , especially as she had 
no children. Bat yoa are not Leah, my dear, and yoa hare 
no honse of yoar own yet, thoagh I hope some day yoa will 
have, — and moreover, yoa are bat a yoang girl, having 
enough'to do to lock after yoarself. Don't yoa see, that to 
take apon yoarself to be answerable for Jessie is patting npon 
y our conscience what God never intended shoald be there. I 
shoald say, try and find out something which may be good for 
her to do , and in the meantime keep her at Sandcombe , and 
teach her all the sensible things yoa can. I can*t bat think, 
you will do more for her by far in that way, than by tying her 
on to yoar apron strings, and fancying she is going right, 
becaase she has not the opportunity of doing anything eise." 

" I tried to open the snbject this moming ," I said , " bat it 
was difficalt." 

"I wish yoa coald pat something before her which she 
might like to andertake ," said Mrs. Kemp. " The Farmer 
sometimes teils me , that the qaickest way of palling down old 
notions is, by building up new ones. It is the plan he has 
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gone upon in foringing folks to bis Vay of thinking , about im- 
proving the cottages. He migfat baye talked to tbem for tbe 
boar, and he would not bave persnaded tbem; but wben tbey 
gaw wbat be was doing bimself , tbey came round quite na- 
turally. And so, Ursie, my dear, it may be tbe same witb 
Jessie, if you want ber to put aside tbe notions sbe bas been 
accustomed to of late , and take to otbers." 

A sudden tbougbt Struck me. ^^ I did bear of sometbing," 
I said, "as I was Coming bere, but it would not do; no, it 
could not.'* 

"Tbink again, my dear. My motber used fo dedare, 
tbat tbere was a ^ lion in ber patb / wbenever a new notion was 
proposed to ber. Perbaps tbere is one in yours." 

"Mrs. Temple is tbe lion," I said laugbing. "If it were 
not for ber tbe plan migbt do. Sbe wants some one to look 
after Mrs. Weir, and read to ber, and nurse ber. Jessie migbt 
guit well enough for tbat , for sbe bas very gentle ways , and I 
tbink Mrs. Weir would be fond of ber; but tben I know tbat 
a good deal would be put upon ber. I dare say, in fact, sbe 
wotdd be made to do a great deal of work besides ; I should 
scarcely like to propose it." 

"No; and yet it would be close at band, and you Qould 
have your eye upon ber. It would be wortb inquiring about; 
tbere migbt be worse plans." 

Tbat was very true , but I did not take at all kindly to tbe 
Suggestion. Mrs. Kemp urged me a little more. Sbe tbougbt 
I still bad a lurking wisb to keep Jessie at Sandcombe; but 
sbe was quite mistaken tbere. I was only glad to bave anotber 
opinion to support tbat wbicb I bad formed myself. We bad 
been talking longer tban I bad intended, and I was afraid I 
sbould bave but little time left for Mary ; so I proposed to go 
to ber, and Mrs. Kemp agreed, adding, "It seems to me, 
Ursie , tbat you may just as well make use of tbis notion about 
StonecHff to sound Jessie, and see wbat sbe tbinks of doing, 
even if it sbould come to notbing." 

Tbe idea was a good one, and yet I was so perverse tbat 
it made me feel almost ctcnss. Tbe fact was , Ibeilifi^^ ^ ^^«^'V 
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did not like the thought of Jessie's filling the place whieh had 
once been partiy marked out for myself. I would not have 
gone to Stonecliff on any account, even for tiie prospects of 
waiting upon Mrs. Weir ; but it did not please me that Jesne 
should go. I could better have bome to see a stranger there. 
Peraons are very fortunate whose tempers are not perverse, — 
mine always was so. As in looking throngh a telescope, I 
cenerally had to make two or tbree twists with my aind be- 
töre I could see things rightly. 
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Events Ifollowed each other qoickly about that time. It was 
not more than ten days after the drive to Longside , that Wil- 
liam was off to London to consult an ocnlist. Farmer Kemp 
and Boger were frightened about him^ and they Mghtened 
me too ; and between us we persuaded him, though not with- 
out much difficulty , to go. What chiefly alarmed us was the 
fact, that my father's sight had been very bad before bis 
death; and it was said that if he had lived he would ahnost 
certainly have been blind. Something of the same tendency, 
we feared, might be inherited by William. A cold would 
scarcely have produeed such consequences, if there was not 
some predisposition beforehand; and William was So ex- 
tremely careless about himself , that we had no hope of bis 
adopting even ordinary remedies , unless he was put under 
strict discipline. He was extremely unhappy, and beyond 
measure fidgety, when hewas*ill; but for all that, he would 
never do what he was told in order to get better. 

As it happened, he could not have ^one at a better time, 
since Roger was at band to attend to things in bis absence; 
and we were satisfied as to bis comfort when away , for he was 
to be at a house belonging to Mrs. Mason , formerly of Dene. 
She had within the last year given up being housekeeper , and 
taken to let lodgings. I knew she would look after him ; but 
Imade him promise that if any Operation was to be perfonned, 
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or if he shoüldbe at all ill, I was to be sent for immediately. 
Oh , that promise ! though I urged it eameötly , it feil upon my 
heart like lead, for I knew that God was binding me to Wü* 
liam by ties of duty and kindness which it woäd be sin to 
break. 

The efPect of William's departure was to bring me to a 
positive decision in my own mind as to Jessie. If I sh^d be 
called to London she could not stay at Sandcombe» This 
seemed the simplest and easiest way of putting the case before 
her; and I was most thankfdl for it; for np to this time we 
had been so occupied with William, and so anxions about 
him, axid indeed Jessie had made herseif so usefhl in reading 
to him and writing for him , that I do not know what I should 
have done without her. I had heard , again , of Mrs. Temple's 
plan of a kind of companion for Mrs. Weir, £rom Mrs. Bichard- 
son, who kindly came over to see ns when she knew of Wil- 
liam's trouble , and I found , as I had expected , that the new 
person was to take the place of Gotton, and only to have a 
girl besides to help her. I could not help f earing that Gotton 
might have got into disgrace by admitting me to Stonecliff ^ or 
perhaps by some incautious compJiaints; butit was uselessto 
yex myself about it, for I was quite tied to Sandcombe, and 
could not possibly have found time to walk over and inquire 
about it. I feit for poor Mrs. Weir very much , as I knew that 
Gotton would prove a loss that it would be almost impossible 
toreplace. 

The day that Mrs. Bichardson called , which was twe days 
before William went , I mentioned Jessie to her , and asked if 
she thought it likely she would do for the Situation. Her 
youth seemed the great objection, but it was. not a very serious 
one, as. there were elderly servants in the house, and Mrs. 
Bichardson seemed glad of the idea; but I begged her not 
to say anythlng about it, for I feit in my own mind that 
I had a hard task before me in bringing Jessie even to think 
ofit. 

My hope wjblb that I should have Boger to support me. His 
common sense , I thought , would make him see the neceaaky 
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of the case directly, and I introduced the subject the very 
day William left us. It was after dinner , and Jessie was gone 
out of the room , and I knew she was likely t<^be busy fbr half 
an hour or more , so I began : ^^ Jessie looks mnch better ; don't 
youthinkso?" 

" Yes ; quite a diflterent person. It is your Company which 
has done her good, Trot." 

"Time and occupation, rather," I said. "She has not 
much of my Company; and if I am called to London she will 
have less of it : we must make haste and find something tp suit 
her before that." 

I saw that the notion had strack Roger for the first time. 

"I thought she was going to live here ," he said, qnickly. 

"No; whodreamedofsuchathing?" lexclaimed. "Not 
Wüliam , I am sure." 

"He never said anything to the contrary." 

"Becauseitisnot his way to take business npon himself 
which does not belong to him. He knew that I shoold be on 
the look out for something for Jessie." 

" And have you found any thing ? '' inquired Roger. 

" 1 have heard of something ," I said. " Mrs. Weh: wants 
a person to read to her , and look after her , half a companion 
and half a lady*s-maid. What do you say ? Will it do ? " 

" I am no judge," he replied, and he took up his hat, which 
was on the table , and lefk the room. 

That evening, before we separated, and as Jessie was 
busying herseif in putting away some of the supper-things, 
Roger said: "Jessie, has Ursie been talking to you at all 
about her plans for you?" 

I can't say how surprised I feit at his beginning in this 
sudden way. I answered for her quickly ; " There is no huny ; 
we need not talk about it to-night." 

Jessie looked from one to the other. 

"Itwill benosuch great evil, Itrust," conti4ued Roger; 
and he madea movement, as though he would have goneup 
to her, but he stopped: "If Ursie is obliged to go to Lon- 
don,—" 
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"I can go to Mrs. Price," exclaimed Jessie, whilst her eyes 
sparkled witii pleasure. " She said he would be delighted to 
have me." 

I glanced at Roger, — he looked pained, not angry, — and 
• did not answer. 

" I am afraid that won't do , dear Jessie ," I said , as kindly 
as I possibly could, whilst feeling more cross with her than I 
should like to acknowledge. "What you will want willbe 
Bome place where you can make a little something for yonr- 
self; andfond as Mrs. Price maybeofyon, I suppose she is 
not likely to pay you for staying with her.'* The colour 
monnted to' Jessie's cheeks : ** You mean I have to provide for 
myself /' she said, proudly. 

*'Every one is better for being independent, dear Jessie,** 
I said , " and you know you havebeen accustomed to work all 
yourlife.*' 

" Amongst my friends ,** she replied. " It is a very different 
thing going amongst strangers.** She looked towards Eoger, 
as though craving his support. He was leaning over a chair, 
movingitbackwards and forwards, but his countenance was 
imperturbable. 

There was a momentary pause , and Jessie sat down and 
the tears came fast; I saw hun start then, but he controUed 
himself , and leffc it to me to soothe her. I put before her every- 
thing which I thought could cahn or elevate her mind. I told 
her that I could imderstand all her feelings; that I did not 
know how soon I might not be obliged to do the same myself, 
and I nrged.her to be brave , and face the trial with a trusting 
heart , knowing that God who had sent it , would enable her to 
bear it. But the only answer I obtained was, "It is not the 
same, Ursie. You have a home and relations ; I am an orphan, 
and have no home.** 

I had nothing to reply , and my heart reproached ine for 
craelty. Roger came to my assistance. ^'Jessie,** he said, 
"it is quite true that you are an orphan, and have no home, 
bat God has given you true friends, who won*t forsake you« 
Whilst William, and Ursie, and I live, wherever we may be^ 
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you may always count upon üb , and you won't vex U8 now, I 
arn Huro , by putting yourself against what comes in the way of 
Ciod'uordoring." 

Still the tears feil, and at last Boger pushed aside the 
chair , and going up to her , took one of her hands in boÄ his, 
aiMi Said, *< You can't think we don't care for you, Jeasie." 

Tho tone of his voice must have touched her , for i^e gaare 
him one of her sweeteet smiles; he still kept hold of her 
haud , tili something seemed to strike him ; and he let it drop 
Buddenly , and tuming to me , said , "Teil her what you have 
hoard of." 

"Not now," I replied, "not tili she wants to know; we 
need not press it upon her," 

But Jessie looked up at me , and said : " Yes , now. I may 
as well know the worst." 

"It might not be so very disagreeable," I said, "if you 
were to be companion to Mrs, Weir , and read to her , and look 
after her while Miss Milicent is away. You would be sure to 
love her," Even in the midst of my worry I could hare smüed 
at the change in Jessie's face. It brightened in a way that was 
qidte marvellous , as with all the eagemess of a child, she ex- 
daimed: <^Bead to Mrs, Weir! well! I should like that I 
thought I was to scrub floors ! Is it settled ? " 

* ' Only talked about ," I replied. * * We wanted your coa- 
sent first: but you will findsome disagreeables , Jessie; you 
must think well about it." 

"Thought won't make much difference, where there is 
such a brave spirit," said Boger. "Jessie isfit to face the 
World, Isee." 

"She is fit for bed now," I observed; "you look quite 
tired, dear Jessie. Just take your candle and go, and we will 
say all there is to say to-morrow, only think by youxself 
whether you could bear the kind of life." Eoger Hghted her 
candle, yet she lingered, asking me questions, some of which 
lanswered, but she teased me with others , though very good 
humouredly. It must have been nearly ten minutes before I 
could persuade her that I was in eamest, and did not mean to 
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stay and talk any more to her. It would have been useless to 
do 80, she was in such a childish mood , the question of chief 
importance being whether Mrs. Weir liked story books. 

"There are not manj girls of her age who would bear a 
reverse of forttme like that," said Koger , when Jessie leffc the 
room. It would haveseemedunkind in metodiffer, so I said 
nothing. 

Boger took up the plan for Jessie's going to Mrs. Weir 
with his usual quiet energy and good sense. He made me 
talk it over again with Mrs. Kemp , and suggested what I 
doubt if I should have thought of myself , that she should be 
the person to arrange the business with Mrs. Temple, so that 
no jealousy might be excited, and that Mrs. Kemp might, in 
a manner, be eonsidered as Jessie*s adviser and friend. He 
did an excellent deed in this. Both Mrs. Kemp and the Farmer 
had gained for themselves a character in the neighbourhood, 
which even Mrs. Temple was obliged to acknowledge, and 
better terms were made for Jessie through their means than 
could ever have been obtained by me. So kind it was of Mrs. 
Kemp.to take up the matter as she did! but she was one of 
those who never let a prejudice stand in the way of a duty. 

Jessie*s money was still left unsettled. I asked Boger 
about it, but he could give me no definite answer, and merely 
said that before he lefl; England he should certainly see that 
BOmething satisfactory was arranged about it. I could not 
help thinking that his eiforts towards placing Jessie at Stone* 
cliff bad something to do with his sense of justice, and that he 
feit himself all the more obKged to be her friend because 
William was indined to deal hardly with her. Of William 
himself we had very indifferent accounts. The doctor was 
extremely doubtfal whether anything could be done for his 
eyes. He was trying different lotions, but they had no effect, 
— rather indeed upon the whole his sight grew worse , and he 
was becoming impatient and fretfiil. Still he remained in 
London, but nothing was said about my going up to him. 
Tidings of Miss MiUcent were equally imsatisfactory. Her 
letters, as farasi could gatherfrom John Hervey, andlsaw 
Ürsuia, IL j % 
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no one eise who knew anything about them, were only mist 
and vapour, except as regarded the need of money. John 
knew that, because ever since the crash of Mr. Weir'/a affain, 
he had himself been employed to collect Mrs. Weir's rents, 
and do little matters of business for her, which if they had 
been put into the hands of a lawyer would haye ran a way with 
a good deal of money. Asfar, hetoldme, as he could gatber 
from the few words which dropped occasionally £rom Mrs. 
Temple when they met on business, Mr. Weir was speculating 
again, and Miss Milicent was entering into his concems and 
encouraging him, They had removed to better lodgings, and 
üpon the whole Miss Milicent seemed to be rather.enjoying 
herseif than not, and there was no talk of her retuming home. 
Every one, I suppose, has had experienceof thatkindof 
transition, that expectant state, in which we were at tbis time 
living at Sandcombe; feeling that changes must come before 
long, and finding ourselves, indeed, advancing surely towards 
them, yet so slowly that the progress from day to day was 
scarcely perceptible. Jessie's going to StonecUff, indoed, 
broke in upon the routine of our lives ; but even that came in 
a way which did not much disturb me. I had really notbing 
to do with it, for I had not ventured to go over to speak 
to Mrs. Weir about her, lest I might do paischief. She 
walked over to Stonecliff one afternoon, and Koger and I 
with her. There were no solemn leave-takings , orfears, or 
wamings. Jessie took her new life as she might have done 
the idea of a yisit to Dene; and there was something which 
roused all our kindlier feelings of interest in the simple way in 
which she trusted that every one would be kind to her, and 
that she should be very happy, and free, and allowed to come 
over and see us from Stonecliff just as she used to do from 
Hatton. I could not damp her by assuring her that it would 
not be so. If she made friends with Mrs. Temple it might be 
so. All I could say was , that the only way to find pleasnre in 
any life , is to set one's heart upon its duties , and so I begged 
her to tum her whole mind to the wish of making Mrs. Weir 
comfortable. 
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I was Bony to pari from her, and yet more happy than I 
caQ say, to be ^.t last quite alone with B.ogßi. When we eaid 
good-pje ^o Jesßie on ihe top of the hill above Stonediff , and 
I put mj arm within lus, and we walked together over the 
down , as in the old times , and I knew that we were probably 
to haye that evening and many others to ourselyes, without 
inteiTuption, I feit a peace at my heart whicb seeme4 veiy 
ne»r to what we hope to enjoy in Heaven, 
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I XA7 pa.ss Qyer many weeks. It was smnmer, and Boger 
was with US stül, detained partly by lawyer's business, partly 
ofx accQipit of William's infirmity, which was become very 
serioos. Sai^dcombe was cheerfül with haymaking, and the 
prospeet of a gopd harvest, and I was busy working hard , but 
willwj^7} myself, and leading others to do the same. 

Since Jessie went away, Esther Smithson had been re- 
golairly hired, and another school girl was in training, so that 
there was np over work. William would not yet give up 
looikiBg after every thing or p;retending to do so ; and he stood 
in the way of many of my little plans of improvement; yet I 
managefi to carry out sey eral , and I was hopeful about more. 
Now that Boger was at home, the men were regulär at church; 
and any cases of bad conduct in the week were immediately 
noticed. The boys also were kept more apart from the men, 
and encouraged by a kind word from Boger to attend to good 
habits. We could not yet rival Longside in the respectability 
of our labourers, but we were advancing towards it. Boger 
still worked at William about the old question of the improve- 
ment of the cottages, and advanced so far as to obtain a pro- 
mise that when his eyes were better he would see about them. 
A very vague promise to me, and I suspect to Boger also. 
All that I could do in the mean time, was to see some of the 
cottagers' wives myself, and try to put them in the way of 
mifnaging better with the little space they had. They were 
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inclined to think me yery interfermg at first , bnt Sandcombe 
was a place to which they looked for help when they were ill, 
or out of work, and so they did not like quite to neglect my 
instructions. Upon the whole , my life at that time was very 
bright, more so indeed inwardly than outwardly, for there 
was a hope dawning upon it which I could not wUlingly aUow 
myselftoperceive, because it came through another^s triaLV ^ 
With regard to Jessie, the accounts were as pleasant as we 
had any reason to expect. Mrs. Weir4iked her, and Mrs. 
Temple put up with her. This was the best I had anticipated, 
but I don*t think it satisfied Roger. What he may have 
pictured to himself for her, I don't know , but he thought the 
place a hard one ; and I could not persuade him that any place 
would be hard to a poor chüd like Jessie , sent into the world 
for the first time to provide for herseif. He worried himself 
about it so much at times , that I was quite glad he had not 
more opportunities of seeing her. The time when we generally 
had her with us was on a Sunday aftemoon, about once in 
three weeks. Mrs. Weir was very particular as to her going 
tp church , and now and then she was allowed to walk home 
with US and drink tea; in fact, it was part of the agreement 
made for her by Mrs. Kemp. These were the occasions when 
we had an outbreak of complaints. 

"Itwon'tdo, Ursie," said Roger, Coming to me one Sun- 
^*y> j^st as I was getting tea ready, and when Jessie was 
gone upstairs. " Ifs worse than the slaves." JJ 

"What has Jessie been telling younow?" I asked; for 
they had been Walking home part of the way together , whüst 
I stayed behind to say a few words to Mary Kemp. " I don't 
wonder at her not being able to bear it," he continued. 
" English people were never made to put up with spies." 

I laughed a little — " Oh ! " I said , " I know what you are 
talking about; — ^Mrs. Templers way of finding out everything 
"which goes on in the house. It is very odious , I confess ; but 
Jessie is not likely to have much to betray; and so Mrs. 
Temple will, one must hope, be tired of it before long." 

Juat then Jessie came in. Roger placed a chair for [her 
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nextme. "Ihavebeentelling, Ursie," hesaid, "whatyou 
were telling me just now. It is too bad." 

Jessie's colour rose. '^Oh, it is nothing," she said, 
'' nothing to signify. Ursie won't think it of consequence." 

*'Indeed I shall, Jessie/' I said, "if there is anything 
unfair in it, or unlike what a lady should do." 

'' One can't have one^s things to oneself," said Jessie ; *'but 
I suppose a girl Uke me has no right to ezpect it." The tears 
were in her eyes in an instant. 

^^Mrs. Temple Hkes to know eyerything that goes on, I am 
aware," Isaid. 

"But she need not let her servants pry into letters, and 
ask impertinent questions," said Roger. 

"What is the grievance, Jessie?" I said; "I don'tquite 
understand." Jessie, I saw, was unwilling to answer; she 
moved to let William pass , — for he was just come in to tea, 
— and made a little füss with him, wishing, I could not help 
thinking, to change the subject. 

I did not like to press her any further, and some trifling 
remarks were made which led at last to an Observation about 
Dene. Lieutenant Macdonald's name was accidentally men« 
tioned, Jessie's cheeks were crimson instantly. Wheiher 
there was any thing in it more than her trick of blushing and 
being conscious, I could not teil; but I disliked seeing it. 
By this time she ought at least to have been able to hear Mr. 
Macdonald's name with indifference. I suppose I must haye 
been led into a train of thought upon the subject, or in some 
way shown by my manner that I was not quite comfortable, 
for Roger caUed me asideafter tea, and said: "Ursie, you 
shouldn't be hard upon little Jessie; she wants some one to 
sympathise with her." 

I quite started. "Sympathise!" I exdaimed. "I do 
sympathise to the utmost. No one can know better than I do 
how hateful it is to live in the same house with Mrs. Temple. 
Bat Jessie didn't teil me what the particulars of the present 
trouble were." 

'* You didn't ask," he said; "and she is so quick ia bssL 
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feelings, ßhe will never come out to you if you don't encotu^Elger 
her." 

^'Beially, Boger/* I said, '<I can scarcely think J^ösie 
reqoires encouragement to come oüt, as you call it. to me, 
when we bave been together, like relations , from childlibod." 

"Eelations are just the very persons to whom ii is otfteü 
most difficult to talk," hesaid, "and, besides, Jessielooks 
up to you, and thinks, natura^y enougli, tbat you will eipect 
of her the same kind of endurance which yoti can pn^ctise 
J-ourself." 

"I can't say much for my endurance," I said, laughiug. 
" I know I used to go into my room, at the Heath, änd holt the 
door , and walk up and down, storming agäinst Mrs. T^mple. 
There wasn*t much endurance in that, 1 am afraid; but it 
won*t exactly do. Boger, to say this to Jessie. YoüktioWshe 
has been a little spoilt, and always makes the mosf of her 
troubles. I don't mean , of course , that 1 wön't try and give 
her all the sympathy that is reasonable.". 

" The question is what is reasonable?" said Boger. 

"Well! teil me what the case is, and then perhapsl can 
judge." 

"I shall leave Jessie to explain for herseif,'* he replied. 
" Stories always lose their point Coming secondhänd." 

He was a little odd in his manner; and I am sure he kfiew 
it, for affcer hehad left the room, he came back again and 
kissed me , and said: " one can*t expect all the world to be as 
wiseasyou, my little Trot." 

I went to Jessie directly, for I feit that perhaps I had been 
a little wanting in tendemess. She was in my room , crying,« 
and that alone would have made me feel gently towärds her, 
if I had been inclined to be otherwise, which I certainly was 
not. All I longed to know was that she was not in any way 
encouraging ihoughts of Lieutenant Macdonald. I could not 
be gentle on that point , it would have been wrong. 

In reply to my questions, however , I could gain only very 
unsatisfactory answers. The principal grievance refiolved 
itself into the fact that she had one day found the housemaid 
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spying into her drawers , and tliat Mrs. Temple had been told 
that she Teceiyed a great many lettre , which Jessie deeläred 
to be fialse. Since then, she said, she had never received 
a letter without the post-mark being eisUnined, and hints 
given as to where it came from. 

"Vetydisagreeable, Jessie," Isaid, "Wyoücaii'thave 
correspondents enough to make it signify, ftnd fif yön don*t 
show that you care , the servants will soon leäve off troubling 
you. Nothing stops people's teasing so soon as being indif- 
ferent to it." 

I don't think Jessie was satisfied. Either she feit herseif 
more of a martyr than she conld bring me to acknowledge , or 
there was some deeper cause of annoyance than I knew of. 

She seemed once as though she was upon the point of 
telling me something more, but hearing Boger call out to 
her to put on her things quickly or she wötdd be late , she 
tumed away, saying, "There is no time now, Iwill talk of 
it another day." 

I urged tibe present moment, but the wish, whatever it 
was, had leffc her. She went on talking upon other subjects 
all the time she was preparing to go, and I gained more insight 
into her present life in tiiosefew minutes than in the whole two 
hours befbre. 

She was very fond of Mrs. Weir; who, indeed would not 
have been? and I hoped that the good lady's eamestness was 
haying some effect upon her. Jessie said she read the Bible 
to her every day, and some other books which Mrs. Temple 
provided. Mrs. Weir had asked once for a sto*y-book which 
she had heard of , but it had never been forthcoming, and 
the history books which Mrs. Temple recommended made 
Mrs. Weir's head ache, so there was not much variety in the 
reading; but Jessie had her time fully employed in other ways. 
She did all the needle-work which Mrs. Weir required, and 
0ome for Mrs. Temple besides. That, she said, was the most 
disagreeable part of her business. Mrs. Temple was so very 
particnlar, and did not care how many times she had a dress 
altered. Jessie had heard some talk of Mrs. Temple's maid 
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leaving, and she was afraid, she said, that it might be pro- 
posed to her to take the place, besides waiting on Mtb. Weir. 

"Imposflible!" I observed. "We couldn*t hear of such 
a thing , Jessie ; you mustn't think of it," 

"I don*t, you may depend upori that," she replied, 
'^I Said to the cook, when she told me it had been suggested, 
that I should leave at once if it was at all insisted upon. Why, 
Ürsie, a girl might well have two days in one to get th^ougfa 
all her work if she has to wait upon Mrs. Temple. She sits 
before the glass, when she is dressing, fidgeting with her hair, 
and her maid standing behind her, just as though there was 
nothing eise in the world to be thought of but that she should 
look her best, and the moming is gone before one has time to 
look round. I will do any thing in the world for Mrs. Weir; 
but I would rather fiffcy times over scrub the floor than attend 
npon Mrs. Temple." 

**You must keep yourownground, Jessie," I said. "It 
is the only way with Mib, Temple. But take care to be respect- 
ful to her." 

^'I am that, I think," said Jessie, ^' and the servants teil 
melamafavourite; but it is not home , Ursie." 

That was the root of the matter! and I don't think there 
was any want of affection in my manner then, as I tried to 
console her, telling her that Sandcombe was a home whilst 
I was in it, and that God would never leave her without one 
if I were removed from it. The way in which she listened to 
me made me feel what Mrs. Weir was doing for her, leading 
her to the right comfort, and showing her by example that 
religion is a dress to be wom every day, and not kept for 
Sunday, It was the one thing Jessie needQd to give her 
strength, — and how charming she would be if she had it! 
only I wished I could be quite sure that nothing was kept back 
from me. Eoger, like me, noticed Mrs. Weir's influence. 
He and I went with Jessie half across the down and we talked 
about serious things , chiefly about a sermon upon trust which 
Mr. Bichardson had preached that aftemoon. His remark to 
me afterwards was, "A written sermon may begood, Ursie, 
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and a spoken one better; bat an acted one is the best of alL 
Jessie has gained a whole year in thougbt and principle since 
she has been with Mrs. Weir." ' 

I was not sure myself whether it was so much as a year, but 
time would show. 



CHAPTEB XLIX, 

Thb Saturday after that I went into Hove for some Shop- 
ping and marketing, and Mary Kemp with me. I stopped 
at Longside on my way back , and had a cup of tea , and sent 
the parcek home in the chaise, intending to walk myself. We 
ezpected the farmer and John Hervey to come in about the 
same time, and I hoped that Boger might make his appearance 
too, as he also had been into Hove; but finding they were 
late, I did not like to wait, and set out to walk home alone, 
leaving word for Roger that I meant to go through Den@. 
The Prices were, I knew, away , so I thought I might take 
their road, which shortened the way. I never ventured on 
such a liberty when they were at home, though there was in 
fact a right of way through the grounds for every one. The 
place was kept in good order, and as I had not seen the garden 
for some time , I asked the gardener if I might go in at one of 
the litüe gates of the shrubbery and walk round. The plan- 
tation, which I remembered as a collection of stunted shrubs, 
intersected with sandy walks, was now grown mU^ a little 
copse of thick trees , pleasantly shading the house. Passing 
through it, I crossed the turf and went down to the lower pond 
that 1 might have a fall view of the garden. The foliage of 
the trees was beautifiilly fresh and green; theflowerbeds on 
the sloping lawn were fiUed with roses ; the turf was as smooth 
as on the daylfirst looked upon it, smooth as no other turf 
ever was in my eyes. There stood the low stone house with 
its bow Windows , and trellised verandah sheltered on one side 
by the steep woody bank , in which was cut the rough flight of 
Steps leading to my fayourite seat; whilst behind rose thi^ 
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darker mass of trees planted in the hoUow of the down, äad 
m ^ ?^ <»liMnn above them raising its head, as it were, to 
meet the white clouds which floated majestically acrosß the 
anmmer sky. It was very lovely and intensely quiet. The 
lountains were not playing, so that there was not eveü the 
piash of water to break the stillness; and when the old dock 
over the stables Struck six , it gave no impression of a distmb- 
^g sound, but only of a solemn voice bidding me mark and 
ponderuponthesilence. 

1 took off my bonnet for coolness and sat dowä lipon 
a bench to rest, for I was very tired. My thoughts carried 
löe back to the days gone by when Dene was my home. They 
^ere thonghts that seemed to have no direct pnrpose. They 
°^gbt rather be called attempts at recollection, which were 
ainaost like a dream, there was so little connection in them. 
. *^Gy were very pleasant, even though some sadness 
Bttingled with them. I indulged them , not thinking how time 
^^^ Soing on; so little conscious indeed of what was passing 
at the moment, that before I was aware of a footstep I feit two 
hands on my Shoulders and a kiss on my forehead, and starting 
^V saw Roger behind me. 

"How conld you frighten me so!'* I exdaimed. *'I did 
not know you were near." 

"1 thought it was the kindest way," he said. "It ought 
not to frighten you; I always came upon you so when you 
were a child." 

** Only , I am not a child now ," I replied , laughing , " and 
80 1 am not accustomed to be * come upon.' Is it late? must 
^ego?" andlstoodup. 

"Not yet," he said, "there is no hurry," and he threw 
himself on the grass at my feet. "It looks very pleasant, Trot." 

"Very," Isaid, andlsighed, and sat down again. 

"Very," he repeated — "buti would not go back tobe 
as we were." 

I was silent. 

" l would not go back to be as we were ," he repeated. " I 
would rather take the hope of what we may be." 
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stay and talk any more to her. It would have been useless to 
do so, she was in sucli a childish mood , thB question of chief 
importance being whether Mrs. Weir liked story books. 

" There are not many girls of her age who would bear a 
reverse of fortune like that," said Eoger, when Jessie left the 
room. It would have seemedunkind in metodiiSer, so I said 
nothing. 

Roger took up the plan for Jessie's going to Mrs. Weir 
with Ins usual quiet energy and good sense. He made me 
talk it over again with Mrs. Kemp , and suggested what I 
doubtiflshouldhave thought of myself, that she should be 
the person to arrange the business with Mrs. Temple , so that 
no jealousy might be excited, and that Mrs. Kemp might, in 
a manner, be considered as Jessie's adviser and &iend. He 
did an excellent deed in this. Both Mrs. Kemp and the Farmer 
had gained for themselves a character in the neighbourhood, 
which even Mrs. Temple was obliged to acknowledge, and 
better terms were made for Jessie through their means than 
could ever have been obtained by me. So kind it was of Mrs. 
Kemp.to take up the matter as she did! but she was one of 
those who never let a prejudice stand in the way of a duty. 

Jessie*s money was still left unsettled. I asked Roger 
about it, but he could give me no definite answer, and merely 
said that before he left England he should certainly see that 
something satisfactory was arranged about it. I could not 
help thinking that his efforts towards placing Jessie at Stone- 
clifPhad something to do with his sense of justice, and that he 
feit himself all the more obliged to be her friend because 
William was inclined to deal hardly with her. Of William 
himself we had very indifferent accounts. The doctor was 
extremely doubtful whether anything could be done for his 
eyes. He was trying different lotions, but they had no effect, 
— rather indeed upon the whole his sight grew worse , and he 
was becoming impatient and firetfiil. Still he remained in 
London, but nothing was said about my going up to him. 
Tidings of Miss Milicent were equally unsatisfactory. Her 
letters , as far as I could gather fcom Johxi^ex^^^ ^ %sA\^^:^ 

ETrsula. IL , % 
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no one eise who knew anything about them, were only mist 
and vapour, except as regarded the need of money. John 
knew that, because ever since the crash of Mr. Weir*s affairs, 
he had himself been employed to collect Mrs. Weir's rents, 
and do little matters of business for her, which if they had 
been put into the hands of a lawyer would have run away with 
agooddealofmoney. Asfar, hetoldme, as he could gather 
from the few words which dropped occasionally from Mrs. 
Temple when they m^t on business, Mr. Weir was speculating 
again, and Miss Milicent was entering into his concems and 
encouraging him, They had removed to better lodgings, and 
üpon the whole Miss Milicent seemed to be rather enjoying 
herseif than not, and there was no talk of her retuming home. 
Every one, I suppose, has had experience of that kind of 
transition, that expectant state, in which we were at this time 
livingatSandcombe; feelingthat changes must come before 
long, and finding ourselves, indeed, advancing surely towards 
them, yet so slowly that the progress from day to day was 
scarcely perceptible. Jessie's going to Stonedüf, indeed, 
broke in upon the routine of our lives; but even that came in 
a way which did not much disturb me. I had really nothing 
to do with it, for I had not ventured to go over to speak 
to Mrs. Weir about her, lest I might do mischief. She 
walked over to Stonecliff one aftemoon, and Boger and I 
with her. There were no solemn leave-takings , orfears, or 
wamings. Jessie took her new life as she might have done 
the idea of a yisit to Dene; and there was something which 
roused all our kindlier feelings of interest in the simple way in 
which she trusted that every one would be kind to her, and 
that she should be very happy, and free, and allowed to come 
over and see us from Stonecliff just as she used to do from 
Hatten. I could not damp her by assuring her that it would 
not be so. If she made friends with Mrs. Temple it might be 
80. All I could say was, that the only way to find pleasure in 
any life , is to set one*s heart upon its duties , and so I begged 
her to tum her whole mind to the wish of making Mrs. Wen 
comfortable. 
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I was Bony to pari from her, and yet more happy than I 
can aay, to be ^.t last quite alone with Boger. Wheu we said 
good-Pje ^0 Jessie on the top of the hill aboYe Stonediff , and 
I put mj. aim within bis, and we walked together over the 
down , as in the old times , and I knew that we were probably 
to haye that evening and many others to ourselves, without 
intejmiplion, I feit a peace at my heart whieb seeme4 very 
UQßx to wbat we hope to eigoy in Heaven. 



CHAPTEK XLVm. 

I XA7 P9.SS QYer many weeks. It was smnmer, and Boger 
was with HS still, detained partly by lawyer's business, parüy 
ofii accon^t of William's infirmrty, which was become very 
serioos« Sai^dcombe was cheerfiil with haymaking, and the 
prospeet of a gopd harvest, and I was busy working hard, bnt 
willwgly, myself, and leading others to do the same. 

Since Jessie went away, Esther Smithson had been re- 
golarly hired, and another school girl was in training, so that 
there was no over work. William would not yet give up 
loo]king after every thing or pretending to do so ; and he stood 
in the way of many of my litÜe plans of improvement; yet I 
maaaged to carry out several , and I was hopeful about more. 
Now that Roger was at home, the men were regulär at church; 
and any cases of bad conduct in the week were immediately 
notioed. The boys also were kept more apart from the men, 
and eneouraged by a kind word from Boger to attend to good 
habits. We could not yet rival Longside in the respectability 
of our labourers, but we were advancing towards it. Boger 
still worked ajb William about the old question of the improve- 
ment of the cottages , and advaneed so far as to obtain a pro- 
mise that when bis eyes were better he would see about them. 
A very vague promise to me, and I suspect to Boger also. 
All that I could do in the mean time, was to see some of the 
cottagers' wives myself , and try to put them in the way of 
nupaging better with the little spanie tlxe^ \äöi. 'Wä-^ ^^x^ 
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inclined to tbiiik me very interfermg at first , but Sandcombe 
was a place to which they looked for help when they were ill, 
or out of work, and so they did not like quite to neglect my 
instnictions. Upon the whole , my life at that time was very 
bright, more so indeed inwardly than outwardly, for tbere 
was a bope dawning upon it wbich I could not wiUingly aUow 
myself to perceive, because it came through another's toiaL'/ - 

With regard to Jessie, the accounts were as pleasant as we 
had any reason to expect. Mrs. Weir4iked her, and Mrs. 
Temple put up with her. This was the best I had anticipated, 
but I don't think it satisfied Eoger. What he may haye 
pictured to himself for her, I don't know, but he thought the 
place a hard one ; and I could not persuade him that any place 
would be hard to a poor chüd like Jessie , sent into the world 
for the first time to provide for herseif. He worried himself 
about it so much at times , that I was quite glad he had not 
more opportunities of seeing her. The time when we generally 
had her with us was on a Sunday aftemoon, about once in 
three weeks. Mrs. Weir was very particular as to her going 
to church, and now and then she was allowed to walk home 
with uh and drink tea; in fact, it was part of the agreement 
made for her by Mrs. Kemp. These were the occasions when 
we had an outbreak of complaints. 

"Itwon'tdo, Ursie," said Eoger, Coming to me one Sun- 
day, just as I was getting tea ready, and when Jessie was 
gone upstairs. " It's worse than the slaves." j 

"What has Jessie been telling you now?" I asked; for 
they had been Walking home part of the way together , whüst 
I stayed behind to say a few words to Mary Kemp. " I don't 
wonder at her not being able to bear it," he continued. 
" English people were never made to put up with spies." 

I laughed a Utile — " Oh ! " I said , " I know what you are 
talking about; — TMbrs. Temple*s way of finding out eveiything 
which goes on in the house. It is very odious , I confess ; but 
Jessie is not likely to have much to betray; and so Mrs. 
Temple will, onemusthope, betiredofitbeforelong." 

Jagf tben Jessie came in. Boger placed a chair for [her 
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nextme. "Ihavebeentelling, Ursie," hesaid, "whatyou 
were telling me just now. It is too bad." 

JesBie's colour rose. ^'Oh, it is nothing,*' she said, 
" nothing to signify. Ursie won't think it of consequence," 

**Indeed I shall, Jessie," I said, ^'if there is anything 
unfair in it, or unlike what a ladj should do." 

<^ One can't have one's things to oneself,*' said Jessie; '^but 
1 suppose a girl like me has no right to ezpect it/' The tears 
were in her ejes in an instant. 

**Mr8. Temple Hkes to know everything that goes on, I am 
aware," Isaid. 

"But she need not let her servants pry into letters, and 
ask impertinent questions,'' said Koger. 

"What is the grievance, Jessie?" I said; "I don'tquite 
understand." Jessie, I saw, was unwilling to answer; she 
mored to let William pass , — for he was just come in to tea, 
— and made a little fuss with him, wishing, I could not help 
thinking, to change the subject. 

I did not like to press her any further, and some trifling 
remarks were made which led at last to an Observation about 
Dene. Lieutenant Macdonald's name was accidentally men« 
tioned, Jessie's cheeks were erimson instantly. Wheiher 
there was any thing in it more than her trick of blushing and 
being conscious, I could not teil; but I disliked seeing it. 
By this time she ought at least to have been able to hear Mr. 
Macdonald's name with indifference. I suppose I must have 
been led into a train of thought upon the subject, or in some 
way shown by my manner that I was not quite comfortable, 
for Roger called me aside.after tea, and said: "Ursie, you 
shouldn't be hard upon Httle Jessie; she wants some one to 
sympathise with her." 

I quite started. "Sympathise!" I exdaimed. "I do 
sympathise to the utmost. No one can know better than I do 
how hatefiil it is to live in the same house with Mrs. Temple. 
Bat Jessie didn't teil me what the particulars of the present 
trouble were." 

"You didn't &ak," he said; "aad B\xe\B äo ^^\si\tfst 
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feelings, she will never come out to you if you don't encoitfager 
her." 

^'Beially, Boger/* I said, ^'I can scarcely think Jessie 
requires encouragement to come oüt, as you call it, to me, 
when we have been together, like relations , from chüdhood." 

'^Relations are just the very persons to whom it is often 
most difficült to talk," hesaid, "and, besides, Jessie looks 
up to you, and thinks, natura^y enough, that you will elpect 
of her the same kind of endurance which you can practise 
yourself." 

"I can't say muck for my endurance," I said, laugbing. 
"I know I used to go into my room, at the Heath, and bolt the 
door, and walk up and down, storming agäinst Mrs. T^mple. 
There wasn*t much endurance in that, 1 am afraid; but it 
won*t exactly do, Roger, to say this to Jessie. You know she 
has been a little spoilt, and always makes the most of her 
troubles. I don't mean , of course , that 1 won't try and give 
her all the sympathy that is reasonable.", 

" The question is what is reasonable?" said Roger. 

"Well! teil me what the case is, and then perhapsl can 
judge." 

"I shall leave Jessie to explain for herseif," he replied. 
" Stories always lose their point Coming secondhand." 

He was a little odd in his manner; and I am sure he knew 
it, for afler hehad left the room, he came back again and 
kiissed me , and said : " one can't expect all the world to be as 
wiseasyou, my little Trot." 

I went to Jessie directly, for I feit that perhaps I had been 
a little wanting in tendemess. She was in my room , crying,« 
and that alone would have made me feel gently towards her, 
if I had been inclined to be otherwise . which I certainly was 
not. All I longed to know was that she was not in any way 
enoouraging thoughts of Lieutenant Macdonald. I could not 
be gentle on that point , it would have been wrong. 

In reply to my questions , however , I could gain only very 

anaatiBfactory answers, The principal grievance rcBolved 

itselfinto Übe fact that she had one day iaund \\i^ \ioxxsemaid 
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spylng into her drawers , and that Mrs. Temple had been told 
ti^t she received a great many lettre , which Jesäie declared 
to be false. Since then, she said, she had nevet received 
a letter without the post-mark beiiig eiämined, and hints 
given as to where it came from. 

"Vetydisagreeable, Jessie," Isaid, "biityotlcaii'thave 
correspondents enough to make it signify, änä if yöu don*t 
Bhow that you care , the servants will soon leate off troubling 
you. Nothing stops people's teasing so soon as t)eing indif- 
ferent to it." 

I don't think Jessie was satisfied. Either she feit herseif 
more of a martyr than she could bring me to acknowledge , or 
there was some deeper cause of annoyance than I knew of. 

She seemed onee as though she was upon the {üoint of 
telling me something more, but hearing Roger call out to 
her to put on her things quickly or she wötdd be late , she 
tnmed away, saying, "There is no time now, IwiU talk of 
it another day." 

I urged the present moment, but the wish, whatever it 
was, had lefl; her. She went on talking upon other subjects 
all the time she was preparing to go, and I gained more insight 
into her present life in thosefew minutes than in the whole two 
hours bdEore. 

She was very fond of Mrs. Weir; who, ibdeed would not 
have been? and I hoped that the good lady's eamestness was 
having some effect upon her. Jessie said she read the Bible 
to her every day, and some other books which Mrs. Temple 
provided. Mrs. Weir had asked once for a stofy-book which 
she had heard of , but it had never been forthcoming, and 
the history books which Mrs. Temple recommended made 
Mrs. Weir's head ache, so there was not much variety in the 
reading; but Jessie had her time füülj employed in other ways. 
She did all the needle-work which Mrs. Weir required, and 
some for Mrs. Temple besides. That, she said, was the most 
disagreeable part of her business. Mrs. Temple was so very 
particolar, and did not care how many time& ahÄhaA^^SÄa» 
altered. Jessie bad heard some taÖL oi "Nto, T^cmL^^^ TMÖÄt 
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leaying, and she was airaid, she said, that it might be pro- 
posed to her to take the place, besides waiting on Mrs. Weir. 

"Impossible!" I observed. "We couldn't hear of such 
a thing, Jessie; you mustn't think of it." 

"I don*t, you may depend upori that," she replied. 
"I Said to the cook, when she toldme it had been suggested, 
that I should leave at once if it was at all insisted upon. Why , 
Ursie, a girl might well have two days in one to get through 
all her work if she has to wait npon Mrs. Temple. She sits 
before the glass, when she is dressing, fidgeting with her hair, 
and her maid standing behind her, just as though there was 
nothing eise in the world to be thought of but that she should 
look her best, and the moming is gone before one has time to 
look round. I will do any thing in the world for Mrs. Weir; 
but I would rather fifty times over scrub the floor than attend 
upon Mrs. Temple." 

"You must keep your own ground , Jessie," I said. "It 
is the only way with Mrs. Temple. But take care to be respect- 
fultoher." 

"I am that, I think," said Jessie, " and the servants teil 
melamafavourite; but it is not home , Ursie." 

That was the root of the matter! and I don't think there 
was any want of afFection in my manner then, as I tried to 
console her, telling her that Sandcombe was a home whilst 
I was in it, and that God would never leave her without one 
if I were removed from it The way in which she listened to 
me made me feel what Mrs. Weir was doing for her, leading 
her to the right comfort, and showing her by example that 
religion is a dress to be wom every day, and not kept for 
Sunday. It was the one thing Jessie needqd to give her 
Btrength, — and how charming she would be if she had it! 
only I wished I could be quite sure that nothing was kept back 
from me. Boger, like me, noticed Mrs. Weir*s influence. 
He and I went with Jessie half across the down and we talked 
about serious things , chiefly about a sermon upon trust which 
Air. Richardson had preached that aftemoon. His remark to 
me Afterw&rda waa, ** A written sermon may be goud , Ursie, 
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and a spoken one better; but an acted one is the best of alL 
Jessie has gained a whole year in thought and principle since 
she bas been witb Mrs. Wen:." 

I was not sure myself wbether it was so mucb as a year, bat 
time would sbow. 
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Thb Satorday after tbat I went into Hove for some Shop- 
ping and marketing, and Mary Kemp with me. I stopped 
at Longside on my way back, and had a cup of tea , and sent 
the parcels home in the chaise, intending to walk myself. We 
expected the farmer and John Hervey to come in about the 
same time, and I hoped thatEoger might make his appearance 
too, as he also had been into Hove; but finding they were 
lata, I did not like to wait, and set out to walk home alone, 
leaving word for Roger that I meant to go through Denß. 
The Prices were, I kaew, away , so I thought I might take 
their road, which shortened the way. I never ventured on 
such a liberty when they were at home, though there was in 
£act a right of way through the grounds for every one. The 
place was kept in good order, and as I had not seen the garden 
for some time, I asked the gardener if I might go in at one of 
ihe litÜe gates of the shrubbery and walk round. The plan- 
tation, which I remembered as a collection of stunted shrubs, 
intersected witii sandy walks, was now grown int(j a little 
copse of thick trees, pleasantly shading the house. Passing 
through it, I crossed the turf and went down to the lower pond 
that 1 might have a füll view of the garden. The foliage of 
the trees was beautifully fresh and green; theflowerbeds on 
the sloping lawn were £Üed with roses ; the turf was as smooth 
as on Üie daylfirst looked upon it, smooth as no other turf 
ever was in my eyes. There stood the low stone house with 
its bow Windows , and trellised verandah sheltered on one side 
by the steep woody bank , in which was cut the rough flight q£ 
Steps leading to my fayourite seat', iwloÄBt "b^oaiÄ. xoafe ^^ 
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darker mass of trees planted in the hollow of the down, änd 
the stone column above them raising its head, as it were, to 
meet the white clouds which floated majestically across the 
sammer sky. It was very lovely and intensely quiet. The 
fountains were not playing, so that there was not eveü the 
plash of water to break the stiUness; and when the old clock 
over the stables Struck six , it gave no impression of a disturb- 
ing soond, but only of a solemn voice bidding me mark and 
ponder upon the silence. 

I took off my bonnet for coolness and sat dowii upon 
a bench to rest, for I was very tired. My thoughts carried 
me back to the days gone by when Dene was my home. They 
were thoughts that seemed to have no direct purpose. They 
might rather be called attempts at recollection, which were 
ahnost like a dream, there was so little connection in them. 
But they were very pleasant, even though some sadness 
mingled with them. I indulged them , not thinking how time 
was going on; so little conscious indeed of what was passing 
at the moment, that before I was aware of a footstep I feit two 
hands on my Shoulders and a kiss on my forehead, and starting 
up saw Roger behind me. 

"How could you frighten me so!*' I exdaimed. "I did 
not know you were near." 

"I thought it was the kindest way ," he said. "It onght 
not to frighten you; I always came upon you so when you 
were a child." 

" Only, I am not a child now ," I replied , laughing , " and 
80 1 am not accustomed to be * come upon.* Is it late? must 
wego?" andlstoodup. 

"Not yet,** he said, "there is no hurry," and he threw 
himself on the grass at my feet. "It looks very pleasant, Trot." 

"Very," Isaid, andlsighed, and sat down again. 

"Very," he repeated — "buti would not go back tobe 
aä we were." 

I was silent. 

"/ would not go back to be as we were ," he repeated. " l 
irouJd ratber take the hope of what we moy \>e." 
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"Oh! Roger," lexclaimed, "never. If a home in Canada 
were paradise, It coiüd never be to us like Üötief; and you 
know— " 

" Wliat do I know?" he said, and half a smile ctü-led hid 
lips. 

I looked him füll in the face, and then I bröüghf out the 
words: — " You know I can never bewith yön." 

" Are you 80 sure ofthat, my little Trot?" heisaid. 

He did not change countenance in the leäst, except thät 
the cnrling smile seemed to spread so that h6 cotdd with diffl^- 
cnlty repress it. 

" Sure, because of William's condition ," I replied. " I did 
think at one time that perhaps he would marry again, and so • 
1 should be set free , but I see no prospect of it now." 

" Neither do I ," was Koger's reply. 

"Thenimuststay," Isaid. "Icouldnotleavehim." 

"No, surely." 

"And I can never live with yöu," I exclaimed. "Oh! 
Boger, canyonbearitsoquietly?" 

He was silent. 

"Can you bear it so quietly?" I repeated, aiidl feit the 
choking grief rise in my throat. 

"Suppose I stay too," he said. He tumed round ähd 
looked at me eamestly. 

I could not speak; I was afraid to misunderstand him. 

He went on hurriedly: — "We might do very well to- 
gether, and it might be better in many ways , and we need not 
leave Sandcombe. We might be very happy; you and I, 
Trot, and" — hehesitated. 

I started back, as I was about to fling my arms round 
bis nc^ck; for I heard the words — " Jessie Lee, if she will 
have me." 

I have tried to exercise self-control on many occasions. I 
never stmggled so hard as at that moment. 

In a calm, forced, yet gentle tone , at least I think it was 
gentle , I said: — " Roger, dear, when did that thought come 
latoyourmind?" 
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He leaned bis head upon bis hands, as he answeured — 
"Prom her childhood, I believe, — buti don'tknow, don't 
ask me, Ursie. It might have been better that I had nem 
Seen her." 

The impulse I feit to speak out my thoughts was checked. 
It was no dawning loye , Üiat I could batüe with it. It was a 
deep-seated affection, and I must aecept it. Mj heart was 
cnished with a pressure which few could understand, but I 
lÄiid, asi passed mjhand fondly over his head: — "If she 
will make you happy, no one will wish that you had never 
Seen her." 

"Youdon'tlikeit," heexclaimed, and he rose up. 

"I can't say; talk of yourself," l replied. "Had We not 
better go home?" 

* * There is no hurry. Surely you can spare me five minutes, 
Ursie." 

Instead of answering him I walked on. He followed me. 
We said nothing for several minutes, at length Boger spoke 
again. 

"I don't know why I have mentioned it to you, except 
that I can*t keep anything £rom you. It may all come to 
nothiug. I have no reason to think she cares for me: per- 
haps," andhepaused, "perhaps the reverse. I thought I 
would ask you ßrst , for you woidd know." 

"Do you mean whether she loves any one eise?" I said. 

"Yes, she might, and I am so much older, — Hke her 
father , — she may be afraid of me." 

"Dear Eoger ," I said , " those are questions which no one 
ought to answer but Jessie herseif. If I were to give you my 
opinion twenty times over, you would not take it. No, is 
never no , unless it is said by the right person." 

* * And you won't give me hope ? " he said. 

" I will give you neither hope nor fear. If , upon due con- 
sideration ," and I know that I stressed the words, "you think 
that Jessie Lee is the woman above all others, likely to 
make you argood, usefol, sensible wife, then go and ask 
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her yoTurself ; you are your own master, and she is her own 

mistress/* 

^ I feit quite snre that I had pained him, and my heart 

reproached me for my tone. 

"You can't imderstand, Ursie," he said, after a pause; 
and a dagger's thrust could not have given me the an^sh of 
those few words. 

"I can; yes, — I can, indeed," I ezclaimed, -^ and I 
spoke truth ; for a dawn of light had broken upoh me. " It is 
you , Roger , — but don't let us talk about that ; — you know 
how Ilove you , — only be happy." 

•"He repeated the word happy in a doubtfdl tone addlng, 
" One can't be happy in suspense — " 

We were then on the top of the down. Roger stopped irre- 
solute. I saw what was in his thoughts. He looked towards 
Compton. "Are you going that way?" I said. I tumedin 
theotherdirection, but he delayed me. "Ursie, I can't bear 
this ; you must stay and Ksten to me. God knows how I have 
fought with myself , and He knows also how I have thought 
ofyou." 

We sat down upon the heather , and I prayed that I might 
bear what was Coming. He continued : " I told you that I had 
loved Jessie from a child ; but I never deceived you. I did not 
know it, — and you have been dearest always; — you are 
dearest, now, in your own way. The two affections cannot 
interfere. You will not lose a brother, you will only gain a 
gister." 

"Please, Roger dear," Isaid, " ifyou will only not think 
of me. It is all right , — quite right ; but I was not prepared. 
I wish only to see you happy." 

* * That does not satisfy me ," he replied. * * I don*t care for 
my own happiness. If I could feel fliat I was iiguring you, 
Trot , I would give up my hope at this moment , though with 
it I should give up all that makes life dear; and it has not 
been tili to-day that I have feit I could think of myself without 
mjustice to you." • 

"Oh! Roger/' I said, and the tears whichl had solon^ 
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He leaned bis head upon bis hands, as he answered — 
"Prom her childhood, I believe, — buti don'tknow, don*t 
ask me, Ursie. It might bave been better that I had neyer 
Seen her." 

The Impulse I feit to speak out my thougbts was checked. 
It was no dawning loye , Üiat I could batüe with it. It was a 
deep-seated affection, and I must accept it. Mj heart was 
crushed with a pressure which few could understand, but I 
Jaid, asi passed mj band fondly over bis head: — "If she 
will make you happy, no one will wi§h that you had never 
seen her." 

"Youdon'tlikeit," heexclaimed, and he rose up. 
"I can*t say; talk of yourself," l replied. "Had We not 
better go home?" 

" There is no burry. Surely you can spare me five minntes, 
Ursie." 

Instead of answering bim I walked on. He foUowed me. 
We Said nothing for several minutes, at length Boger spoke 
again. 

"I don*t know why I bave mentioned it to you, except 
that l can't keep anytbing from you. It may all come to 
nothing. I bave no reason to tbink she cares for me: per- 
baps," and he paused, "perbaps the reverse. I thought I 
would ask you first , for you woidd know." 

"Do you mean wbether she loves any one eise?" I said. 

"Yes, she might, and I am so much older, — Hke her 
father , — she may be afraid of me." 

"Dear Roger," I said , " those are questions which no one 
ought to answer but Jessie herseif. KI were to give you my 
opinion twenty times over, you would not take it. No, is 
never no , unless it is said by the right person." 

"And you won't give me hope? " he said. 

" I will give you neither hope nor fear. If , upon due con- 
sideration ," and I know that I stressed the words, "you tbink 
ihat Jessie Lee is the woman above all others, likely to 
make you afgood, usefol, sensible wife, then go and ask 
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her yOTiraelf ; you are your own master, and she is her own 

mistress." 

^ I feit quite snre that I had pained him, and my heart 

reproaclied me for my tone. 

"You can't understand, ürsie," he said, after a pause; 
and a dagger's thrust could not have given me the angoish of 
those few words. 

"I can; yes, — I can, indeed," I ezclaimed, -^ and I 
spoke tmth ; for a dawn of light had broken upoh me. " It is 
you , Boger, — but don't let us talk about that ; — you know 
how I love you , — only be happy." 

•"He repeated the word happy in a doubtful tone addlng, 
" One can't be happy in suspense — " 

We were then on the top of the down. Boger stopped irre- 
solute. I saw what was in his thoughts. He looked towards 
Compton. "Are you going that way?" I said. I tumedin 
theotherdirection, but he delayed me. "Ursie, Ican'tbear 
this ; you must stay and listen to me. God knows how I have 
fought with myself , and He knows also how I have thought 
ofyou." 

We sat down upon the heather , and I prayed that I might 
bear what was Coming. He continued : " I told you that I had 
loved Jessie from a child ; but I never deceived you. I did not 
know it, — and you have been dearest always; — you are 
dearest, now, in your own way. The two affections cannot 
interfere. You will not lose a brother, you will only gain a 
gister." 

"Please, Eogerdear," Isaid, "ifyou will only not think 
of me. It is all right , — quite right ; but I was not prepared. 
I wish only to see you happy.'* 

"That does not satisfy me ," he replied. "I don't care for 
my own happiness. 1£ I could feel Öiat I was injuring you, 
Trot, I woiüd give up my hope at this moment, though with 
it I should give up all that makes life dear; and it has not 
been tili to-day that I have feit I could think of myself without 
injustice to you." • 

"Oh! Boger," I said, and the tears whichl had so long 
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been striving to retain, borst forth against my will; "jn- 
justice is such a cold , cold word." 

"But I must use it," he said. **It has been in my mind 
always, that if I did marry, it should not be selfishly. You 
were my first claim, Ursie , and if I eould not have ifoimed a 
new home without turning you out of the old one , I wQuld 
have lived and died unmarried." 

" That would have been little kindness to me ," I said, — 
** to make me feel that I stood in the way of your happiness," 

"But you should not have feit it," he replied. "I could 
have crushed my love, and I would have done so, ihroujgb 
God's help , and you should never have known it." 

" You think little of a woman's penetration ," I said. 

"But I have done it ," he replied. " If I had been obliged 
to retum to Canada, neither you nor Jessie would ever tave 
known what was in my heart." 

* * Not Jessie ! " I exclaimed. 

"No, not Jessie; the climate would have killed her. I 
knew it, fori asked the questionof the doctor at Comptpn. 
And , Ursie , it would have cost her no pang. She would h|ive 
married another , without any thought of me. She may 4o so 
now." 

The tone in which he spoke was inexpressibly sad imd 
anxious. I could but answer , though my voice seemed to fail 
me, "Roger, she must love you, you wül be happy." 

A brilliant smile passed over his face. * * My precious little 
Trot, always my comforter. But I want to speak more of 
you now, to teil you how things have come about. William 
and I talked over business matters this moming. He knows 
his own State now, he is not fit to manage the farm, and he 
wishes me to take it from him. That might be better than 
Canada , Ursie. He will have his home with us still ; we shall 
be together, as we were for those few happy weeks, when 
Jessie was staying -^th us. And William sees things rightly 
as regards you, Ursie. He knows that he must make a Pro- 
vision for you , and he is wüling to do so , now that he has no 
other Claim. You wiU be no loser." 
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I tried to stop him, but he continued: ^'I must say it, 
because it has been a chief thought with me. To leave you to 
the Chance of struggling on in the world, as best you might, 
alter all we h^ve been to each other, would bring a corse 
upon me. • I couldn't do it , even though it were to save Jessie 
firom a life like it. I knew that I must see you out of the mire 
before I thought of myself , and now God has opened the way 
to carry out my wish. Oh! Ursie, can*t you say to me that 
you think His blessing will be on it?'* 

I pressed his hand, — no words would come. 

"She is not what you expected for me, Iknow," he said 
answering what he feit to be in my mind. ^ ' But, Ursie, I coula 
not loYe a grave, staid woman of my own age." 

"No," I replied, "I am aware of that. I feel what you 
want, Boger; but, — let me say it now, for I may never do so 
again, — are you sure that you know Jessie? " 

**I have seen her," he exclaimed, ** in times of trial: I have 
watched her through Mrs. Morris's illness, and when she was 
with us; and now, troubled as she is by her life at StoneclifPl 
Whatever she may have been as a child, Ursie, soirow has, 
through God's grace, made her a noble woman." 

I could not teU bim the depth of my fear that the change 
as yet was not to be relied upon for a continuance. I had eyen 
then leamt that it is no part of true wisdom to endeavour to 
give our own Impression, to the disparagement of any indivi- 
dnsly when the person with whom we are conversing, and from 
whom we differ, has the same facts as ourselves from which to 
judge. The unfavourable opinion has no effect except to 
ezcite a suspicion of prejudice, and the words hastily spoken 
leave behind them wounds which perhaps will never be healed. ' 
What I said of Jessie at that moment might influence the 
whole of our future lives. 

Roger waited for me toreply; but, insteadof doing so, I 
kissed him once more tenderly, and whispered: "Grod guido 
jouto what is best; Ican't, Boger," and tumed away. 

And I was blind, senselessly blind! I had not seen, what 
was self-evident to the eyes of others; I was surprised at the 
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oxistence of feelings which I had myself been instrumental in 
no alight measure in bringing about ! 

1 confess all; •— I can only say for myself, in excuse, that 
otlKsrs have done likewise. As in illness, so most frequently 
Hl love, the persons most deeply interested are the last to 
porcoive the existence of danger. ) 

Hut had Ireally any right to consider it danger? When 
1 niahed up to my own room, and poured out to Him who 
alono could comfortme, the bitter anguish of "the wounded 
Hpirit — which who can bear?*' was I justified in my wretched- 
noBH V Let those fear to judge who have never been similarly 
tnod. 

Yet without doubt I was selfish and unreasonable in my 
love for Roger. I had found in him all I needed to satisfy my 
»nagination, and my reverence; and my affection had indeed 
MO imgrossed me that I scarcely thought about other men 
«xcept to feel that they were his inferiors. I may not be be- 
liovod when I say this, but it is true. But in this overpowering 
foolingl forgot thati did not stand in' the same relation to him. 
1 filled the place which inGrod'sProvidence was intended to be 
socond, and I thought it the first; because the first was vacant. 
The World saw it. Again and again I had been told that 
Roger would marry, but I clung to the image of my own love, 
refloctedin his, and in myheart feit myself wiser than theworld. 
This was the root of bittemess. If Jessie had been an angel 
of goodnessl must still have been wretched for thetime, for the 
foundation on which I had imconsciously built up my fabric 
of earthly happiness was undermined. But the circumstances 
of my trial were aggravated, as it appeared to me, a hundred- 
fold by Roger's choice: Jessie was unworthy of him. She 
might be gentle, sweet tempered, winning in manner, anxious 
to act rightly, but she was essentially inferior to him, and 
Roger was blind in not perceiving it. I acknowledged his 
consideration, his generous thought for myself, his singular 
unselfishness. I longed to be grateful. I hoped I was so; 
but his weakness I could not forgive. 

As we go on in life, we open our eyes to the facts of human 
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inconsistency, and, knowing that all are fallible, we^easeto 
ezpect infallibility. But it is not so when we are young, and 
the fb^srt dawning npön the mind, of a fedling in one whom we 
res^ect, is one o^ tbe mo9t painftd trials which at that age -vre 
can be called npon to bear. When I thoaght of Roger sti 
deceived, deluded, caught by a sWeet smil^, aüd the expr6fi- 
sion of a passing wish to do right, which tiaight never bä 
catried into action, I feit as thöugh I had Do lohgei* aiiy 
judgment ttpon which to rest. He had erred in this case, the 
most important npon which a man can be called upon io 
decide, and he might err in others likewise. Even if Jeäsie 
wete to refose him, it would not comfort me. He had loved 
her — that was enough. The dreariness and disappointment 
which took possession of me I can neyer desctibe. As I sät 
down on a low seat by my bed-side, I feit deadened. Prayc*, 
all powerful though it was, coiüd not restore my dr^m of 
hnman perfection. I do not know how long I remained aloüew 
It grew qnite dark. I heard Martha moving aboüt below, 
and William's voice called out for candles, and I onght to go 
down-stairs to him; but I made an excuse to myself beoause 
ofmygrief. I let him stay by himself , and fancied that Itmii 
excused from attending upon him. The moon rose sloidy 
OYCr the hill, and its cold light streamed in upon my room. I 
knew that Boger must soon retum. I was stnre he had been 
to Compton, and had seen Jessie ; and I went to the window, 
which looked out upon the lano, and watched for Ms Coming. 
I thought I could teil even by the way he Tfralked whether his 
mission had been prosperous. I had not long to wait. AdAfk 
figoire stood upon the brow of the hill, fall in the möonlight. 
Never before had I seen Roget ifeaw neat WitHtrut a thnll öf 
untold love and delight^ now, nervous and heartsick, I 
watched his footsteps, counting them as it were by the 
beatings of my heart, and scatcel)r able to restrain myself 
from rushing out to upbraid him with his folly, and pour out 
the füll tide of my doübts and my eomplaiot» of Jessie j even 
before I had heard his story. 

Gk>dis moie merciful to us thanwe know in iirithhdding 

ürtula. II. ^ 
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the opportnnity of speech when we most desire to have It- 
Boger went into the parlour, and found WiUiam there alone. 
I heard him inquire for me, and he was Coming up-stairs, bot 
William detained him. They talked together for nearly a 
qaarter of an hour, and in that time I had leisure to recoTer 
my8el£ Martha took in supper, and I was compelled to go 
down. William was suffering very mach from his eyes, and 
was out of spirits. Roger ezerted himself to amuse hun, and 
we talked npon indifferent subjects ; and affcer sapper I read a 
little to him oat of the newspaper which Boger had bronght 
from Hove. Then came prayers, family prayers, — never 
more blessed than on that night. When I heard Boger's 
solemn and most eamest voice, speaking from the depths of 
his heart, the bittemess and ezaggeration of my feelings died 
away in self-reproach, andl felttiiati, not he, had inGod*« 
sight been weak and worthy of condemnation. That was a 
good preparation for what was to follow ; bat the trial was 
still great. Koger came up to my room — happy, so intensely 
happy, he neither saw nor imagined any want of sympathy on 
my part.« Jessie had accepted him, with more love, more 
hamüity , trast, and simple religious feeling than even in his 
most sanguiae moments he had antidpated. He could with 
difficulty bring himself tp teil me how he managed to see her. 
The litüe details of his message, and the excuse he had made 
of having aparcel to give her, and the circumstance of Mrs, 
Temple's having gone out to dinner, — all important to me, — 
were scarcely remembered. He could only say, again and 
again, ^^Ursie, Godis too good to me; it frightens me. She 
is an angel." And I could only reply, "Dearest, may God 
grant you to be happy with her! " 



CHAPTER L. 

I BosB the next moming at my usual hour, after a dis- 
turbed night. There was but little shock in the waking, for 
thooghts of Boger had been with me all night. I dressed 
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mjself mechanically, thinking of him still. I went about my 
work with one idea present to me. Every thihg I saw, beard^ 
or did, had reference to it. A change had come orer life, 
sucli as that which I have heard described as experienced 
by the man wbo feil into a trance, and was aroused from it 
after a lapse of fifty years. I found myself grown old and 
independent, and I manrelled to see that others could quietly 
pnrsue tbeir ordinary occupations. If I coidd have had my 
willf-I woold have bade tiie world, at least my own little 
World, stop in its course, wind up its affairs, bid farewell to 
the past, and begin for the future a new life, with new hopes, 
and, in some degree, new pnnciples. 

But life seldom knows such sudden breaks. We most all 
pass through the period of transition, more trying to the tem- 
per, if not the feelings, than the fiilness of sorrow or of joy. 
Boger called me to him after breakfast, and asked what I was 
going to do with myself all day . 

"A good many things." I answered; "it is washing day, 
and I shall be very busy." 

<* Ton wouldn*t have time , I suppose , for a walk. Jessie 
wants very mach to see you." 

"Perhaps she had better come over here," I answered. 
" I can't see her with any comfort at Stonecliff." 

" She Said she was afraid it was impossible. Mrs. Weir is 
more iU than usual.** 

"Isshe? Youneveftoldmethat,'* Isaid, quickly. 

" I thought you knew it ," was Boger's reply. 

"No," I Said. "I seldom go near Stonecliff now. Is 
Jessie anxious about her ? " 

" She did not seem so ; only she thought it wouldn't quite 
do to ask for a holiday. But that won't last long now, Ursie." 

I thought for a few seconds , feeling strangely aggravated. 
Then I said : ** I will try and go over in the course of the after- 
noon ; but I must go alone." 

He looked sorely disappointed. "Yes," I said, "you 
most let me see Mrs. Weir and Mrs. Temple , and teil them 
the State of things; and then if you want to see Jessie there 

4* 
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willbenodifficulty. But it won't do , Roger, to have peo]^le 
making remarks , as they are sure to do if you don't give youf 
reasons for seeking Jessie's Company." 

"Well," he Said, "I suppose you are right Noth&ig 
stops people*s mouths like being open about your affairs. AM 
neither Jessie nor Hiave any tiung to hide in the matter." 

"And I suppose you will teil William this mondng/* 
Isaid. 

"I haye told him; I spoke to bim before I said any tfahg 
to you. Only I begged him not to mention the matter, be- 
cause I wanted to have it out with you myself." 

I am a&aid something in my countenance betray6d the äii- 
noyance which I feit in my heart. William to be told before 
Dae l I could not have imagined it. 

"You are vexed with me, my little Trot," sald lELog^ 
kindly; "but I mustn*t have you misunderstalid. Williaih Is 
such a Chief person in all our plans , that if he had greatljr öb- 
jected the whole thing might have falTen to the g^und. 
I was bound , therefore , to ßnd out bis mind upon the mattelf 
first." ' 

A very matter of fact answer; but it did not soothe my 
ruffled feelings. I walked away, but he followed me. "Ursie, 
darling , the first day of the new happiness is not to be the last 
oftheold, isit?" 

I answered him by a burst of tears. He sat doWü by me in 
the window-seat, and drew me fondly towards him; but the 
touch of bis band was to me like the touch of cold lead , and I 
withdrew myself from him, saying: "1 am very wicked, 
Roger, I know. You ought to hate me, andyouydll, fori 
bäte myself." 

"You are jealous, Ursie," hereplied, gravely. "I sup- 
pose I ought to have been prepared for it. But I thought 
you loved Jessie so weU, that you looked on her as a sister al- 
ready." 

" Look on her 1" lexclaimed. "Yes, Roger; butwhatia 
that ? You would know if you were ä woman ; but you caa't 
— you are a man." 
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^* ThQi^y perhaps I had better not try to know," he said, in 
the same grave tone; and he stood up to leave me. Iconld 
not be^ that. I took hold of his hapd and looked piteously m 
his face. M7 heart was so füll, I feit as though it would burst. 
"Oh, Eoger! loye me," I said. And he stooped down and 
pressed hu Ups to my forehead, and I threw my arm round 
him and kissed him as in former days, with the yeaming 
tendemess of my exceeding lov e ; and then the cold blank feU 
upon my heart again , and I knew that I had said farewell to 
that first joy of my youth for ever. 

I had streng, passionate, ezaggerated affections, bat I 
had also a certain share of right principle and common sense. 
And what was often almost equally important to me , I was 
keenly sensible of the slightest absence of sympathy, or want 
of perception of the nature of my feelings in those with whom 
I lived. I might give way to an outburst of grief or j oy nnder 
ihß pressure of ei^citement; but the slightest change of voice, 
or s^4e of indifference in manner, restored me to my self- 
posßessic^^ and I could then quieÜy take out my feelings , as 
it were , afid looking at them by the light in wÜch they were 
seen by the world, keep them under stem controlj and compel 
myBelf for the future to show only so much as my firiends could 
comprehend and appred^te, 

Affcer that interview with Boger , I feit lowered in my own 
eyes. 0e could not understand, neither would others. To 
be 80 distressed at the idea of a brother*s marri^e with a 
person whom I had known, and in a certain way loved, all my 
lifCi must to the world be a simple absurdity. More especially 
when Boger was about to remain in England instead of 
TUft^Ving fpr himself a home in Canada. Many, probably, will 
Bcarcei^ believe that I would rather have been parted from 
him for years, with the füll cbnviction that I was first in his 
affections , and that I coul4 still look up to him without dis- 
trost of his judgment, than have lived with him for the re* 
mainderof mylife, under presentcircumstances, intbemost 
perfect English home that could be offered me. But so it ^as. 
I said it to myself in so many words, and then I added: " That 
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is my view of the case ; now I will see what is reqnired of me 
by the opinion of the world." 

I must prepare myself first for congratulations ; and sdf- 
respect and feeling for Boger and Jessie demanded that I 
should receive them cheerfally, in the spirit in which they 
were offered. Let the bittemess be what it might, no one 
must know it Another trial, and perhaps a worse one, wonld 
be the necessity of a throughly cordial, affectionate meeting 
with Jessie. That must be gone through immediately , the 
sooner the better. When I understood her view of her fiitnre 
Position , I should be better able to determine what way to re- 
gard my own ; and there must be no forther exhibition of feel- 
ing with Boger. Either it would deaden his affection, or make 
his home wretched. I had been weak, but he should be tanght 
to look upon the feeling as a temporary jealousy; he should 
never be reminded how deep was the wound he had uncon- 
sciously made. I looked at all these necessities cahnly, and 
with somewhat of a feeling of strength. To be without aim or 
purpose in trouble, that it was wluch tried me. When I had 
once made up my mind what I was to do, and what I should be 
called upon to struggle against, Icould be comparatively satis* 
fied ; and I pray ed now that God would help me to keep my 
resolution, for I knew that my stumbling-block was self-con- 
fidence. 

About eleven o*clock William was accustomed to come in 
from the field , and take a glass of ale and a bit of bread. He 
liked rather to linger about then and talk, for he was begin- 
ning, poor fellowl to feel thedays long. I knew that would 
be the time when I must hear what he might have to say about 
Boger and Jessie, — how naturally the two names seemed al- 
ready to run togetherl — and I took my needlework into the 
parlour about ten minutes before the time, and sat down wait- 
ing for him. He came in, drank off his glass of beer, and 
began upon the subject at once. "Well , Ursie , what do you 
say tothenewplans? oddenough, aren'tthey?" 

"Not odd that Boger should stay in England," I said. 
" 't is the best Ihing that can be done , and as to Jessie — " 
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<' She is not the kind of gitl I shonld have thought would 
have taken his fancy,** continued William. '^But oneneyer 
knows. Yetsomehow, Ursie, Ithinkifitwasnotforyouhe 
might find he had made a blunder." 

'* Jessie will leam how to manage things, I dare say,** 
I sald , '^ and it gives her a home.** 

'^Tes, it does that ; and — well , it might have been worse. 
Only I looked to his marrying a woman with 8ome money." 

'^ I think that is just one of the reasons why he has thought 
of her," I replied, remembering an ezpression which Boger 
had let fall when he told me that he could not even for Jessie 
haye mairied to leave me to struggle alone. *' He feit for her, 
I am sore." 

'* He had no cause to do that/' answered William, quickly. 
''He knows she has as much as she had a right to expect; 
more , indeed ; and we have all been veiy kind to her. If my 
poor Leah h&d been her sister twenty times over she could not 
have done more for her. But Boger always was crotchety 
from a boy. However, he is going to marry her now, and 
there is an end of the matter." 

William hurried away much sooner than ucrual; and that 
was all the help or consolation I was to receive from him. 
I began to feel very lonely, not the less so because I was 
setting out for StoneclifiP. 

In the aftemoon , Boger came to me and gave me a note to 
take to Jessie. How to manage my yisit I could not teil. 
First I thought I would go direct to Mrs. Temple; then I de- 
cided that it would be a breach of confidence with Jessie ; and 
again I was perplezed as to what I should say to soften the 
trouble to Mrs. Weir. The veiy thinking about these things 
did me a great deal of good, and by th/e time I arrived at 
Stonecliff I was as little excited, and asmuchfidgeted, asa 
person need be who wishes to act wisely under trying circum- 
stances. There is nothing as good for preserying the balance 
of common sense as a dose of matter of fact worries. 
> ''I want to see Miss Lee,** was my address to the sancy 
little page who opened the door , and I spoke in a determined 
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been striving to retain, barst forth against my will; "m- 
justice is such a cold, cold word." 

"But I laust use it," he said. "It has been in my mind 
always, that if I did many , it should not bq selfishly. You 
were my first claim, Ursie , and if I could not have fon^ed a 
new home without tuming you out of the old one , I wpuld 
have lived and died unmamed." 

" That would have been little kindness to me ," I said, — 
"to make me feel that I stood in the way of your happiness,'* 

"Bi;t you should not have feit it," he replied. "I could 
have crushed my love, and I would have done so, throujgb 
God*s help , and you should never have known it." 

" You think little of a woman's penetration ," I said. 

" But I have done it ," he replied. " If I had been obliged 
to retum to Canada , neither you nor Jessie would ever have 
known what was in my heart." 

" Not Jessie ! " I exclaimed. 

"No, not Jessie; the climate would have killed her. I 
knew it, fori asked the questionof the doctor at Comptpn. 
And , Ursie , it would have cost her no pang. She would have 
married another , without any thought of me. She may 4o so 
now." 

The tone in which he spoke was inexpressibly sad and 
anxious. I could but answer , though my voice seemed to fail 
me, "Roger, she must love you, you will be happy." 

A brilliant smile passed over his face. * * My precious little 
Trot, always my comforter. But I want to speak more of 
you now, to teil you how things have come about. William 
and I talked over business matters this moming. He knows 
his own State now, he is not fit to manage the farm, and he 
wishes me to take it firom him. That might be better than 
Canada , Ursie. He will have his home with us still; we shall 
be together, as we were for those few happy weeks, when 
Jessie was staying -j^th us. And William sees things rightly 
as regards you, Ursie. He knows that he must make a Pro- 
vision for you , and he is willing to do so , now that he has no 
other Claim. You will be no loser." 
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her jourself ; you are your own master, and she is her own 

mistress." 

IQ I feit qtdte sure that I had pained Mm, and my lieaxt 

reproached me for my tone. 

"You can't understand, Ursie," lie said, after a pause; 
and a dagger's thrust could not have given me the an^sh of 
those few words. 

"I can; yes, — I can, indeed," I exclaimed, -^ and I 
spoke trath ; for a dawn of light had broken upoh me. " It is 
you , Boger, — but don't let us talk about that ; — you know 
how I love you , — only be happy." 

•"He repeated the word happy in a doubtfal tone adding, 
" One can't be happy in suspense — " 

We were then on the top of the down. Roger stopped irre- 
Bolute. I saw what was in his thoughts. He looked towards 
Ck>mpton. "Are you going that way?" I said. I tumedin 
theotherdirection, but he delayed me. "Ursie, I can't bear 
ihis ; you must stay and listen to me. Grod knows how I have 
fought with myself , and He knows also how I have thought 
ofyou." 

We sat down upon the heather , and I prayed that I might 
bear what was Coming. He continued : " I told you that I had 
loved Jessie from a child ; but I never deceived you. I did not 
know it, — and you have been dearest always; — you are 
dearest, now, in your own way. The two aflfections cannot 
interfere. You wül not lose a brother, you will only gain a 
sister." 

"Please, Roger dear," Isaid, "if you will only not think 
of me. It is aU right , — quite right ; but I was not prepared. 
I wish only to see you happy." 

" That does not satisfy me ," he replied. "I don't care for 
my own happiness. If I could feel Üiat I was injuring you, 
Trot , I would give up my hope at this moment , though with 
it I should give up all that makes life dear; and it has not 
been tili to-day that I have feit I could think of myself without 
injustice to you." 

"OhI Boger," Isaid, and the teai»'9T\a<(t\il\i^<^^^Vrs^ 
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been striving to retain, barst forth against my will; "in- 
justiceissuchacold, coldword." 

^'But I must use it," he said. '^It has been in my mind 
always, that if I did marry, it should not be selfishly. You 
were my first claim, Ursie , and if I could not have foni^ed a 
new home without tuming you out of the old one, I wQuld 
have lived and died unmarried." 

" That would have been little kindness to me ," I said, — 
"to jaake me feel that I stood in the way of your happiness." 

"But you should not have feit it," he replied. "I could 
have crushed my love, and I would have done so, tbroujgb 
God*s help , and you should never have known it." 

"You think little of a woman's penetration ," I said. 

" But I have done it ," he replied. " If I had been obliged 
to retum to Canada , neither you nor Jessie would ever have 
known what was in my heart." 

* * Not Jessie ! " I exclaimed. 

"No, not Jessie; the climate would have killed her. I 
knew it, fori asked the questionof the doctor at Compton. 
And , ürsie , it would have cost her no pang. She would have 
married another , without any thought of me. She may 4o so 
now." 

The tone in which he spoke was inexpressibly sad and 
anzious. I could but answer, though my voice seemed to fail 
me, "Roger, she must love you, you will be happy." 

A brilliant smile passed over his face. * ' My precious Jittle 
Trot, always my comforter. But I want to speak more of 
younow, to teil you how things havecome about. William 
and I talked over business matters this moming. He knows 
his own State now, he is not fit to manage the farm, and he 
wishes me to take it firom him. That might be better than 
Canada , ürsie. He will have his home with us still ; we shall 
be together , as we were for those few happy weeks , when 
Jessie was staying -j^th us. And William sees things rightly 
as regards you, Ursie. He knows that he must make a Pro- 
vision for you , and he is willing to do so , now that he has no 
otber Claim, You will be no loser." 
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l tried to stop him, but he continued: <'I must b&j it, 
because it has been a chief thought with me. To leave you to 
the Chance of struggling on in the world, as best you might, 
alter all we have been to each other, would bring a cnrse 
upon me. • I couldn't do it , even though it were to save Jessie 
from a life like it. I knew that I must see you out of the mire 
before I thought of myself , and now God has opened the way 
to carry out my wish. Oh! Ursie, can't you say to me that 
you think His blessing mll be on it?'* 

I pressed his band, — no words would come. 

"She is not what you ezpected for me, Iknow," he said, 
answering what he feit to be in my mind. * * But, Ursie, I could 
not love a grave, staid woman of my own age." 

"No," I replied, "I am aware of that. I feel what you 
want, Boger; but, — let me say it now, for I may never do so 
again, — are you sure that you know Jessie? " 

"I have seen her," he exclaimed, " in times of trial : I have 
watched her through Mrs. Morris's illness, and when she was 
with us; and now, troubled as she is by her life at Stonecliff. 
Whatever she may have been as a child, Ursie, sorrow has, 
through God's grace, made her a noble woman«" 

I could not teil him the depth of my fear that the change 
as yet was not to be relied upon for a continuance. I had eyen 
then leamt that it is no part of true wisdom to endeavour to 
give our own impression, to the disparagement of any indivi- 
jdual, when the person with whom we are conversing, and &om 
whom we differ, has the same facts as ourselves from which to 
judge. The iinfavourable opinion has no effect ezcept to 
ezcite a suspicion of prejudice, and the words hastily spoken 
leave behind them wounds which perhaps will never be healed. ' 
What I said of Jessie at that moment might influence the 
whole of our future lives. 

Boger waited for me toreply; but, insteadof doing so, I 
kissed him once more tenderly, and whispered: "God guide 
you to what is best; Ican't, Boger," and tumed away. 

And I was blind, senselessly blind ! I had not seen, what 
was self-evident to the eyes of otherB\ 1 ^aa «vxrgfva»öi. ^ ^^ 
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existence of feelings which I had myself been instramental in 
no slight measure in bringing about ! 

I confess all; *— I can only say for myself, in excuse, that 
others have done likewise. As in illness, so most frequently 
in love, the persons most deeply interested are the last to 
perceive the existence of danger. ) 

But had Ireally any right to consider it danger? When 
I mshed up to my own room , and poured out to Hirn who 
alone could comfortme, the bitter anguish of "the wonnded 
spirlt — which who can bear?" was I justified in my wretched- 
ness ? Let those fear to judge who have never been similarly 
tried. 

Yet without doubt I was selfish and unreasonable in my 
love for Roger. I had found in him all I needed to satisfy my 
imagination, and my reyerence; and my affection had indeed 
so engrossed me that I scarcely thought about other men 
except to feel that they were his inferiors. I may not be be- 
lieved when I say this, but it is true. But in this overpowering 
feelingl forgot thati did not stand in the same relation to him, 
I filled the place which InGod's Providence was intended to be 
second, and I thought it the first ; because the first was vacant. 
The World saw it. Again and again I had been told that 
Roger would marry, but I clung to the image of my own love, 
reflectedin his, and in myheart feit myself wiser than theworld. 
This was the root of bittemess. If Jessie had been an angel 
of goodnessl must still have been wretched for thetime, for the 
foundation on which I had unconsciously built up my fabric 
of earthly happiness was undermined. But the circumstances 
of my trial were aggravated, as it appeared to me, a hundred- 
fold by Roger's choice: Jessie was unworthy of him. She 
might be gentle, sweet tempered, winning in manner, anxioos 
to act rightly, but she was essentially inferior to him, and 
Roger was blind in not perceiving it. I acknowledged his 
consideration, his generous thought for myself, his singnlar 
unselfishness. I longed to be grateful. I hoped I was so; 
bat his weakness I could not forgive. 

Ab wego on in life, we open our eyes to the facta of human 
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ineonsistency, and, knowing that all are faUible, we cease to 
ezpect infallibility. But it is not so when we are young, and 
. the first dawnii]^ uptin the mind, of a failing in one whom we 
resj^ect, is one oi the most painM trials which at that age we 
can be caUed npon to bear. When I thoaght of Roger as 
deceived, deluded, caught by a sWeet smil^, aüd the expres- 
sion of a passing wish to do right , which inight tiever b^ 
catried into action, I feit as thöugh I had üo lohger atiy 
judgment ttpon which to rest. He had erred in tMs case, the 
most important upon which a man can be called upon to 
decide, and he might err in others likewise. Even if Jeäsie 
were to refuse him, it would not comfort me. He had loved 
her — that was enough. The dreariness and disappointment 
which took possession of me I can never describe. As I sät 
down on a low seat by my bed-side, 1 feit deadened. Prayer, 
all powerful though it was, coiüd not restore my di^m of 
hmnan perfection. I do not know how long I remained alone. 
It grew qxiite dark. I heard Martha moving abotit below, 
and Wiüiam's voice called out for candles, and I onght to go 
down-stairs to him; butimade an excuse to öiyself because 
of my grief. I let him stay by himself, and f ancied that I iraö 
excnsed from attending upOn him. The moon rose sloi^ly 
orer the hill, and its cold light streamed in upon iny room. I 
knew that Boger must soon retum. I was eure he had been 
to Compton, and had seen Jessie ; and I went to the window, 
which looked out upon the lane, and watched for his coming. 
I thonght I could teil even by the way he Walked whether his 
mission had been prosperous. I had not long to wait. Adäfk 
fignte stood upon the brow of the hill, füll in the moonlight. 
Never before had I seen Roger «feaw neat Withöut a thiill öf 
nntold love and deUght; now, nervous and heartsick, I 
watched his footsteps, counting them as it were by the 
beatings of my heart, and scarceljr able to restrain myself 
from rushing out to upbraid him with his folly, and pour out 
the fall tide of my doübts and my eomplaints of Jessie; even 
before I had heard his Story. 

Gh>d 18 more merciful to us than we kaorw ifik ^«iSddK^^^ai% 

UrMla. iL ^ 
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the opportnnity of speech when we most desire to have it.- 
Böget went into the parlour, and found William there alone. 
I heard him inquire for me, and he was Coming up-stairSy bat 
William detained him. They talked together for nearly a 
qoarter of an hour, and in that time I had leisure to recoyer 
myself. Martha took in supper, and I was compelied to go 
down. William was sa£Piering very mnch firom lus eyes, and 
was out of spirits. Boger ezerted himself to amuse him, and 
we talked upon indifferent subjects; and after snpper I read a 
litüe to him out of the newspaper which Boger had brought 
firom Hove. Then came prayers, family prayers, — neyer 
more blessed than on that night. When I heard Boger's 
solemn and most eamest voice, speaking from the depths of 
bis heart, the bittemess and ezaggeration of my feelings died 
away in self-reproach, and I feit Üiat I, not he, had in GU>d*8 
sight been wesJc and worthy of condemnation. That was a 
good preparation for what was to follow ; but the trial was 
still great. Boger came up to my room — happy, so intenselj 
happy, he neither saw nor imagined any want of sympaihy on 
my part.« Jessie had accepted him, with more love, more 
hunulity, trost, and simple religioos feeling than even in bis 
most sanguine moments he had anticipated. He could with 
difficulty bring himself tp teil me how he managed to see her. 
The litüe details of bis message, and the excnse he had made 
of havlng aparcel to give her, and the circumstance of Mrs. 
Templers having gone out to dinner, — all important to me, — 
were scarcely remembered. He could only say, again and 
again, ** Ursie, God is too good to me ; it finghtens me. She 
is an angel.*' And I could only reply, "Dearest, may Gtod 
graut you to be happy with her I " 
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I BOSS the next moming at my usual hour, after a dis- 
turbed night There was but little shock in the waking, for 
tbongbtB o£ Boger had been with me aU night. I draued 
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mTself mechanically, thinking of him still. I went about mj 
work with one idea present to me. Every thing I saw, heard, 
or did, liad reference to it. A change had come orer life, 
such as that which I have heard described as experienced 
hj the man wlio feil into a trance, and was aroused firom it 
after a lapse of fifty years. I found myself grown old and 
mdependent, and I marvelled to see that others could qnietly 
pnrsue their ordinary occupations. If I could have had my 
willfl would have bade the world, at least my own little 
World, stop in its course, wind up its affairs, bid farewell to 
the past, and begin for the future a new life, with new hopes, 
and, in Bome degree, new principles. 

But life seldom knows such sudden breaks. We must all 
pass through the period of transition, more trying to the tem- 
per, if not the feelings, than the fulness of sorrow or of joy. 
Boger called me to him after breakfast, and asked what I was 
going to do with myself all day . 

"A good many things." I answered; "it is washing day, 
and I shall be very busy." 

" You wouldn't have time , I suppose , for a walk. Jessie 
wants very much to see you." 

"Perhaps she had better come over here," I answered. 
"I can't see her with any comfort at Stonecliff." 

" She said she was afraid it was impossible. Airs. Weir is 
more ill than usual." 

"Isshe? You neveftoldme that," Isaid, quickly. 

" I thought you knew it ," was Roger's reply . 

"No," I said. "I seldom go near Stonecliff now. Is 
Jessie anzious about her ? '* 

" She did not seem so ; only she thought it wouldn*t quite 
do to ask for a hoHday. But that won't last long now, Ursie.** 

I thought for a few seconds , f eeling strangely aggravated. 
Then I said : " I will try and go over in the course of the after- 
noon ; but I must go alone." 

He looked sorely disappointed. "Yes," I said, "you* 
must let me see Mrs. Weir and Mrs. Temple , and teil them 
the State of things; and then if you want to &^^ 3^%^\& >2cl^^^ 

^* 
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willbenodifficulty. But it won*t do , Roget, to have i]ieo|)le 
making remarks , as they are sure to do if you don*t give youf 
reasons for seeking Jessie*s Company.'' 

"Well," he said, "I suppose you are right. Nothing 
stops people's mouths like being open about your affairs. ÄAa 
neiHier Jessie nor Iliave any tiung to hide in the matter.*' 

"And I suppose you will teil William this moming,'* 
I said. 

"I haye told bim; I spoke to bim before I said any tibiZAg 
to you. Only I begged bim not to mention the ihatter, be- 
cause I wanted to have it out with you myself." 

I am a&aid sometbing in my countenance betray6d the ttb- 
noyance wbich I feit in my heart. William to be told before 
me ! I could not have imagined it. 

"You are vexed with me, my little Trot," said Hog^ 
kindly; "but Imustn't have you misunderstand. Williafliis 
such a Chief person in all our plans , that if he had greatly öb- 
jected the whole thing might have fallen to the gfound. 
I was bound , therefore , to find out bis mind upon the matten 
first." 

A very matter of fact answer; but it did not soothe my 
ruffled feelings. I walked away, but he followed me. " Ursie, 
darling , the first day of the new happiness is not to be the last 
oftheold, isit?" 

I answered bim by a burst of tears. He sat doWü by me in 
the window-seat, and drew me fondly towards him; but the 
touch of bis band was to me like the touch of cold lead, and I 
withdrew myself from bim, saying: "1 am very wicked, 
Roger, I know. You ought to hate me, and you will, fori 
bäte myself." 

"You arejealous, Ursie," he replied, gravely. "I sup- 
pose I ought to have been prepared for it. But I thought 
you loved Jessie so weU, that you looked on her as a sister al- 
ready." 

"Lookonherl" lexclaimed. "Yes, Roger; butwhatis 
that? You would know if you were a woman ; but you cant 
— yon Are a man." 
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'*Tlieii, perhapslliad better not trjtoknow," hesaid, in 
the same grave tone; and he stood ap to leave me. I conld 
not bear that. I took ho^d of his band and looked piteously in 
bös face. My heart was so füll, I feit as thougb it would burst. 
''Ob, Boger! loye me" I said. And he stooped down and 
pressed hiä Ups to my forehead, and I threw my arm round 
tum and kissed him as in former days, with the yeaming 
tendemess of my e^^ceeding love ; and then the cold blank f eU 
apon my heart again , and I knew that 1 had said farewell to 
that first joy of my youth for ever. 

I had strong, passionate, ezaggerated affections, bat I 
[iad also a certain share of right principle and common sense. 
^d what was often almost equally important to me, I was 
keenly sensible of the slightest absence of sympathy, or want 
yi perception of the nature of my feelings in those with whom 
[ Uyed. I might give way to an outburst of grief or joy nnder 
UiiQ pressure of excitement; but the slightest change of voice, 
ir i^de of indifierence in manner, restored me to my self- 
[losßessicm ; and I could then quietly take out my feelings , as 
.t were, and looking at them by the light in wÜch they were 
leenby the world, keep them under stem controlj and compel 
irpelf for the future to show only so much as my Mends could 
sompirehend and appreci^te^ 

After that interview with Eoger , I feit lowered in my own 
syes. He could not understand, neither would others. To 
36 so distressed at the idea of a brother's marri^e with a 
9er8on whom I had known, and in a certain way loved, all my 
ife, must to the world be a simple absurdity. More especially 
whea Boger was about to remain in England instead of 
nakingforhimselfahomeinCanada. Many, probably, will 
icarcely believe that I would rather have been parted from 
lim for years , with the fuU cbuTiction that I was first in his 
kffections , and that I coul^ still look up to him without dis- 
xust of bis judgment, than have lived with him for the re- 
nainderof mylife, under presentcircumstances, intbemost 
porfect English home that could be offered me. But so it ^as. 
[ said it to myself in so many words, and ttxeul «^däi^^\ ''''TW^ 
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is my view of the case ; now I will see what is required of me 
by the opinion of the world." 

I must prepare myself first f or congratulations ; and self- 
respect and feeling for Boger and Jessie demanded that I 
should receive them cheerfiilly, in the spirit in which they 
were offered. Let the bittemess be what it might, no one 
must know it. Another trial, and perhaps a worse one, wonld 
be the necessity of a throughly cordial, affectionate meeting 
with Jessie. That must be gone through immediately , the 
sooner the better. When I understood her view of her fiitnre 
Position , I should be better able to determine what way to re- 
gard my own ; and there must be no farther exhibition of feel- 
ing with Roger. Either it would deaden his affection, or make 
bis home wretched. I had been weak, but he should be taught 
to look upon the feeling as a temporary jealousy; he should 
never be reminded how deep was the wound he had uncon- 
sciously made. I looked at all these necessities calmly, and 
with somewhat of a feeling of strength. To be without aim or 
purpose in trouble, that it was which tried me. When I had 
once made up my mind'what I was to do, and what I should be 
called upon to struggle against, I could be comparatively satis- 
fied ; and I pray ed now that God would help me to keep my 
resolution, for I knew that my stumbling-block was self-con- 
fidence. 

About eleven o*clock William was accustomed to come in 
fromthefield, andtakeaglassofaleandabitofbread. He 
liked rather to linger about then and talk, for he was begin» 
ning, poor fellowl to feel the days long. I knew that would 
be the time when I must hear what he might have to say about 
Hoger and Jessie, — how naturally the two names seemed al- 
ready to run togetherl — and I took my needlework into the 
parlour about ten minutes before the time, and sat down wait- 
ing for him. He came in , drank off his glass of beer, and 
began upon the subject at once. * * Well , Ursie , what do you 
saytothenewplans? oddenough, aren'tthey?" 

^^Not odd that Roger should stay in England," I said. 
''üf 13 tbe best ibing that can be done , and as to Jessie — " 
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^* Sbe is not the kind of gM I should have thonght wonld 
bare taken his fancy," continued William. ''Bat onenever 
knows. Yetflomehow, Ursie, Ithinkifitwasnotforyouhe 
might find he had made a blunder." 

" Jessie will leam how to manage things, I dare say,*' 
I Bald , '' and it giyes her a home." 

" Yes, it doea that ; and — well , it might have been wors«. 
Only I looked to his marrying a woman with some money." 

''Ithink that is jnst one of the reasons why he has thonght 
of her," I replied, remembering an expression which Roger 
had let fall when he told me that he could not even for Jeseie 
have married to leave me to struggle alone. '' He feit for her, 
I am snre " 

"He had no cause to do that," answered "William, qnickly. 
^'He knows sbe has as mach as sbe had a right to expect; 
more , indeed ; and we have aU been very kind to her. If my 
poor Leab had been her sister twenty times oyer sbe conld not 
have done more for her. But Boger always was crotchety 
£rom a boy. However, he is going to marry her now, and 
there is an end of the matter." 

William hniried away much sooner than nsnal; and that 
was aU the help or consolation I was to receive from bim. 
I began to feel veiy lonely, not the less so becanse I was 
setting ont for Stonecliff. 

In the aftemoon , Roger came to me and gave me a note to 
take to Jessie. How to manage my visit I conld not teil. 
First I thonght I would go direct to Mrs. Temple; Üien I de- 
eided that it woidd be a breach of confidence wiüi Jessie ; and 
again I was perplexed as to what I should say to soften Üie 
tronble to Mrs. Weir. The very thinking about these tbinigs 
did me a great deal of good , and by th/B time I arrived at 
Stonecliff I was as little excited, and asmuchfidgeted, asa 
person need be who wishes to act wisely under trying circum- 
stances. There is nothing as good for preserving the balance 
of common sense as a dose of matter of fact worries. 

• "I want to see Miss Lee," was my address to the sancy 
litüe page who opened the door, andlBpQ»kAm«k^^^fisisss^s^ 
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tone , to assure him there could be no doubt as to my gaming 
mj point 

"He did not know" — pages -never do knoiy ^ " whether 
such an interview was possible.*' But I urged hijn to decicdon 
by insisti^g that , if I could not see Miss Lee , l mqpt see Mrs. 
Weir, or Mrs. Temple , or some one; ^nd I made my way jato 
tibüB ball, a^d «ei^ing tbe door of the lit^le breal^fast-roo^i c^en, 
and knovii^g tbat it was veiy seldom used , I said, "I wiK just 
wait bere j and you can let Miss Lee know tbat I want to see 
ber," 

Qe stared at me, but finding l^at I was not opes to any 
impressipns of awe, be left me. 

I confess I feit uncommonly nervous. I sat down a^d 
tapp^ my foot upon tbe floor, tbenl stood up and looked at 
the pictqres on ^e wall, then I walked to tbe window and 
watcbed a boy weeding one of tbe flower-beds, and at la^X 
went to tbe door ^nd listened. Distant sounds uitbe kiteben, 
tbose were alll could bear, andl tbought tbe page bad proved 
&itbless, and was upon tbe point of seekinghim out and ^- 
postulating, but a light footstep came along the passage at 
tbe top of the stairs, and tbe nest nannte Jessie ^ad^birown 
berself ij^to my anns, her face covered with blusbqef, as she 
exclaimed — *»0h! Uraie, isn*tittoobappy?" 

How thankfol I was for her ezcitement , I really could not 
attempt to 4ay. It saved me completely. I don't belieye she 
in the leaat suspected any coldness on my side. She was so füll 
of her own delight, that it never entered her thoughts that 
every one eise was not to be delighted too. And then Roger 
was to stay in England, and she was to live at Sandcombe, 
dear Sandcombe; she bad never loved any place so well, and 
I was to be with her, and to be her sbter. She was in a perfect 
ecstasy of bappincss. I didn't know whether it was bard in 
me to think that this childisb exuberance was not quite the 
tone I should have desired for Roger's wife, but of course I did 
not attempt to check her. All that I really bad set n>y beart 
upon discovering was the fuU extent of her feeling for bim. 
^reo tbi8 it was not easy to obtain: she was surpnsed , grate- 
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I tried to stop him, but he continued: "I must say it, 
because it has been a cbief thought with me. To leave you to 
the Chance of struggling on in the world, as best you might, 
after all we have been to each other, would bring a curse 
upon me. • I couldn't do it , even though it were to save Jessie 
from a life like it. I knew that I must see you out of the mire 
before I thought of myself , and now God has opened the way 
to carry out my wish. Oh! Ursie, can't you say to me that 
you think His blessing will be on it?'' 

I pressed his band, — no words would come. 

"She is not what you expected for me, Iknow," he said, 
answering what he feit to be in my mind. * ' But, Ursie, I could 
not love a grave, staid woman of my own age." 

"No," I replied, "I am aware of that. I feel what you 
want, Roger; but, — let me say it now, for I may never do so 
again, — are you sure that you know Jessie? " 

**I have Seen her," he exclaimed, " in times of trial: I have 
watched her through Mrs. Morris's iUness, and when she was 
with us; and now, troubled as she is by her life at Stonecliff. 
Whatever she may have been as a child, Ursie, soirow has, 
through God's grace, made her a noble woman." 

I could not teil him the depth of my fear that the change 
as yet was not to be relied upon for a continuance. I had even 
then leamt that it is no part of true wisdom to endeavour to 
give our own impression, to the disparagement of any indivi- 
dual, when the person with whom we are conversing, and from 
whom we differ, has the same facts as ourselves from which to 
judge. The unfavourable opinion has no effect except to 
excite a suspicion of prejudice, and the words hastily spoken 
leave behind them wounds which perhaps will never be healed. * 
What I said of Jessie at that moment might influence the 
whole of our fiiture lives. 

Roger waited for me toreply; but, instead of doing so, I 
kissed him once more tenderly, and whispered: "God guido 
you to what is best; Ican't, Roger," and tumed away. 

And I was blind, senselessly blind! I had not seen, what 
was self-evident to the eyes of others; I was surprised at the 
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^ger was so impatient f or all to be setüed, bat she did not 
like to mention it herseif. 

Something — it was yery trifling — in her maimer , gave 
me the impression that she was tuming away from a disagree- 
able subject I had a strong iiiclination to pnrsue it whetiier 
she liked it or not. KI had loved her heartily, I shonld have 
doneso, but I stood upon doubtful ground. So I only replied 
by a remark upon Mrs. Weir's health. 

^ Jessie's face was bright again directly. Mrs. Weir, she 
Said, was mnch worse than usual, and there had been a fdss 
with Mrs. Temple. She did not, ofcourse, know what it was 
all about, bat she had an idea that it had something to do 
with money and a letter from Miss Milicent. She had beard 
Mrs. Temple say there would be no money forthcoming, and 
the only thing to be done was to leave Mr. Weir to go to roin 
again bis own way. And then Mrs. Weir had been very 
nervoas, and cried a good deal, and Mrs. Temple haid 
scolded her. 

It was not a yery hopeful condition of affairs , considering 
the commanication I had to make. I shoald only be adding to 
the family disturbance. Yet I feit that in justice to Eoger I 
must not delay. 

"I must see Mrs. Temple, Jessie, dear," I said, "and 
teil her every thing: I promised Roger I would." 

She blushed painfully. "Must you? I had not thooght 
of that. She will be angry, and — but it is very kind of you, 
Ursie ; you always hdp me out of difficulties." 

"And I must see her at once," I seid, "if she is in the 
house." 

Jessie was not quite in such a hurry; she looked, but did 
not move towards tiie door. " Will you go ? " I added. 

"Yes; but, Ursie, Mrs. Temple is not very good-natured, 
you know that." 

" Better than you do, perhaps ; thoughl don't see what her 
good or ill-nature can have to do with the present business." 

"I don*t think she has liked me quite so weU lately ; you 
know what I told you about the letters." 
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"I know every thing, dear Jessie; I know Mrs. Temple 
fifty times better tban 70U do , 011I7 go now, and ask if I may 
speak with her." 

"Andif ßhe sbonld say unkind things, you won't believe 
them/' continued Jessie. 

" I will believe nothing of which there is not proof," I said ; 
*'but one would think you were* afraid of being accosed of 
mnrder. If there is any tbing to teil, why not say it to me 
now?'' 

''Ob! tbere is notbing; nothing, you jnisunderstand. It 
is all foolishness;" she exdaimed. "ButMrs. Temple was 
angry at my going over to Dene one aftemoon , when Mrs. 
Weir let me tsä:e a walk , and she has been cross ever since, 
and then — *' I think Jessie meant to say more , but at that 
instant Mrs. Temple entered the room, and Jessie hurried 
awa^ without saying even good-bye. 



CHAPTER LL 

I HAD not spoken to Mrs. Temple since the day when I had 
my interview with Cotton , and I was sure that she must have 
feit herseif injured from the fact of my having seen Mrs. Weir 
then without her permission, to say nothing of my having 
been the recipient of Cotton^s complaints. But possessing a 
dear consdence upon these points, I was able to look her 
boldly in the face , and I curtsied , and said that I hoped I had 
not come at an inconvenient time , but I had a litüe business 
with Jessie. 

"It would be better, another time, if you were to send 
word beforehand when you wish for an interview," said Mrs. 
Temple, standing, and making me stand also. "Miss Lee is 
much engaged , and Mrs. Weir is not as well as usual." 

"I am sorry, Ma'am," I replied, "but I had also some- 
fhing to say to yourself , if you (iould be so good as to spare 
me a few minutes." 

She took out her watch. 
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'< I have an engagement almost immediately, perJuipB jou 
will let jour commimication he brief.'* 

'^It is 80on made, Ma*am/' I replied. ''Jesaie Lee is 
engaged to be married to my brother Boger, and a« sbe will 
be wishing to leave Mrs. Weir almost immedlately, I thought 
it better to let 70U inow." 

A cloud came over Mrs. Templers face as though I had 
actually done her an injury. "Very singular!" ehe ex- 
claimed ; '^ Miss Lee gave me no idea of any plan of the kind. 
I have not been treated fairly." 

^'The engagem^ti was only made yesterday, Ma'am," 
I. replied; "we have taken the earUest opportunity of in- 
forming you," 

" Thire was an ^^ement," continued Mrs. Temple, " and 
Miss Lee suits Mrd. Weir very fairly well. I consider tbati 
had a right to expect more consideration." 

^'Jessie will, I have no doubt, be anxious to remain with 
Mrs. Weir, if possible, until some one is found to take her 
place," I replied; "but of course I can make no promise, as 
every thing must depend on my brother*s plans." 

" Your brother is a rash yoipig man," said Mrs. Temple, 
looking at me searchingly. '^ I should recommend hm to In- 
quire before he commits himself to the step he contemplat^s. 
You may teil him so." 

"My brother will, no doubt, be obliged to you for your 
adyice, Ma*am," I repKed ; " but as he is past thirty, I imagine 
he considers himself able to judge in such a matter for himself. 
I should not, therefore, like to interfere." 

" Age may not imply wisdom ," said Mrs. Temple. *' B4S 
your brother known this young woman long?" 

"From her cjuldhood, Ma*am," I replied, and turn^ng from 
the unpleasant subject, I added: ^^JViaylask how long you 
think it will be before Jessie will be af)le to leave Jtfrs^ Weir, 
wilihout inconveniencing her ? " 

"I can't say . Your broljier has known this young womi^E^ 
long? Does he know her friends and acquaintances ? " 

"Nearlyallofthem, Ibelieve, M^'am," I replied. 
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"Neariy all, you believe. It would be better if it were 
qnite alL I give the caution with no unMendly feelihü;. 
Gtooi moming. I must request you not to atteiöpt to döe 
Mrs. Weir, she is too ill?* 

I was not to be treated in that way, — and I followed 
Mrs. Temple into the hall. "Excuse me, Ma'am," I säid, 
^'bHt I can't hear hints given against Jessie. Mj btöther*s 
happiness is involved. If you would oiily be göod efiöii^ to 
explain what you refer to/' 

^^I giye no ezplanations. I am tiät the pörson to thing 
forwatd accusations. Your brother will jüdgfe fot hiiüself 
when hö inqnires/' 

I had no power of detaining her , she sailedpäät itie , — hör 
pony-chaise was at the door , and she di^ove on, leäving me to 
my own conjectures. I went back to the little room , süxd sat 
for a few moments in thought. Then I tang the bdl, änd 
asked again if I ndght äee l^ss Lee. The melssag'e bröught 
back Vras that I was to go tip to Mi^ö. Weir's toom. 

I was in utter perplexity. Disobey Mrs. Templers ^f ess 
wishes I could not , for she had a right to expect obedieiicfe — 
btft if Mrs. Weir really waüted tö see me , 1 mi^t do her 
haiin by refosing. I sent irötä to J^siie that she must do as I 
Said — she must come to me , hhä aiöiost befbte I thottght the 
message could haye reached her, she was with tne. But it 
was only to entreat that I wotdd not lose a inöment, that I 
wotdd go instantly to Mrs. Weir , for rfie Was Vety ill — very 
stifange — it was imposfeible to know what to mÄke öf hör , käd 
Jessie was so pale and trembUng that I could uöl doübt het 
having real cause for alarm. 

**She takes it to heart dreadftOly,*' trWsjföred Jesrie to 
me , as we stood at the door of Mrs. Weir's sittüig-röom. 

"Toheart! you haye not told hei*, Jessie, «rtiddetily?" 

"You said she was to know, and I thougfat you -Were in 
the hötlse, and it was better oyer. But, Ütöe, lüei^ersaw 
her in such a way. Do go in. She will listen to yott." 

I don*t wonder that Jessie w^ Mghtened. Mrs. Wöir ^as 
in a perfect agony of nexrotui dktreiAs , töidkhig köji^df back- 
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wards and forwards in her chair , ciying like a child, — «nd 
munnuring from time to time, ''All alone! all aloi>et — yes, 
they all go — they won't let me go too — all alone ! " 

Jessie went behind her chair. I motioned to her to keep 
out of the way , and went up to Mrs. Weir. " Dear Ma'am/* 
I Said , "you are not all alone , for there is some one here who 
cares for you very much. You always used to say that jaa 
were sure Ursula would never leave you, and you see she 
does not'* 

She grasped my hand like a vice, I did not know she had 
80 much Btrength in her. 

" You have left me ," she said , "there is no one but Jessie 
now, and she is going too. If God would but take me — no 
one goes away in Heaven." 

'' That will come in His good time , dear Ma'am," I said; 
"but you have often told me that He stays with us , whoeyer 
of our earthly &iends may chance to leave us." 

"lamveiywicked. Godpardonme, Ursula, — lusedto 
love you , — now I love Jessie. I will try not to love any one 
again." 

" Would not that bewrong, dear Ma*am?" Isaid. "God 
means us to love one another surely. And no one has left off 
loving you. You can't think I have." 

"Yet, Ursula, you do not come to me, and you have 
kept things back from me, and you would not let me have 
what I wanted from the Farm , and then Cotton talked to you, 
and that did her härm , and she went away , and now you are 
wishing Jessie to go too. I would not have treated you so, 
Ursida , for I loved you very much." 

My heart sank, and in the extremity of my vexation I burst 
into tears. The poor lady softened towards me in an instant 
The sight of my distress roused her from her own. 

"Do not cry, Ursula," she said; "it makes me sad — 
and I do not want that ; and I am going to bear it all now , for 
it was wrong in me to care. Jessie Lee will marry and be 
very happy, and I like people to be happy. Perhaps God 
^^ some day let me be happy , in Heaven." 
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I took hold of her hand, aud kissed it many thnes. She 
gazed at me, — strangely and eamestly; then she said: 
** They told me you would not help me." 

* * Whoever told you that , told you what is false , Ma'am," 
I ezclaimed. '^ There does not live on the face of the earth a 
Single human bemg who would help you , even to death , more 
troly than I , if I only knew the way." 

^< Would you?" she replied, and she looked round the 
room tunidly. 

'^Leave us for a minute, Jessie," I said; and when the 
door was closed, I added: '^There is no one here now to 
listen, Ma'am, soyoucansay outwhateverisinyourmind." 
Mrs. Weir hesitated, her features worked nervously, and I 
coidd feel the quick, thin, interrupted beating of her pulse, 
as she laid her hand onmine. '^ Ursula," she said, in a low 
Yoiee, ^'myhusband does not wantme; but I must go to him, 
er I shall die. It lies here heavy on my heart, — but they will 
not think it. When they say I must not go , God lets me be 
tempted. I feel bitter things. I am not resigned to His will, 
and I strive — I strive ; but the struggle is very weary. And 
I have had a thought sometimes lately , that I would go away , 
all by myself . It comes to me in the night , and I thmk I wül 
get up and go , but it is an evil spirit that puts it into my head. 
It is an evil spirit , is it not? You know , because your mind is 
clear, and mine istired; oh! Ursula, it isverytired; butit 
neyer rests £rom thinking." 

I was frightened, yet I did not suppose her brain was 
wandering, only strained; her words were calm and her look 
was quiet, though intensely moumful. My reply was from 
instinct, — I had no time for refleotion. 

^*Dear Ma'am," I said, '^I don't think it is an evil spirit 
fhat puts the wish into your heart, for it seems to me quite 
natural; and now you have said it out to me, perhaps you 
will be better." 

'^I ought not to have said it," she said, tuming her head 
quickly. ' ' My niece teUs me that I am to crush the wish , and, 
kiU it, but it will not die. I have never told her of that 
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wicked thought, that I would go away by myself. I hare told 
you, Ursula, because I cannot help it. I have never told any 
one eise; when you are with me I älways think you lovie me.** 

I answered as quickly and decidedly as I could, "You 
doll't merely think I love you , Ma'am, but you know It ; and 
th^re is nothing in the world to hinder you from speaking of 
any thing you wish to me. God sees qo härm in Sie ^JnA to 
go away and joiü l/tt, Weir, — that I am quite certtdn of. 
The only trouble is how it is to be managed. But the wiEty MifWi 
no doubt be put before you too if it is right, aüd tül it is I 
kno^ you Thrill pray to God to give you patience." 

A smÜe more touching to me than tears stole over MtB, 
Weir*s face. * * I coüld wait yery long with hope ," she said ; 
"but, Ursula, are you sure?" and again the look of doubt 
was upon her , — " my nieee says I ought to crush the wish.'* 

"Say it out, dear Ma*atn," I repfied. "I will die. away 
all the quicker fot that, ifitis fit that itshould. You know," 
I added, and I laughed a little, "the steam does more mis- 
chief when it is kept in than when it is allowed to escape." 

" I think so , Ursula. I feel better , and I will try and not 
think tili you come to see me again. But then you never 
come now." 

"Imeantocomeasoftenasican, Ma'am," Isaid; "yo« 
may always depeiid upon my doing my utmost to coinfbrt 
you, and I shall have to ask you to help tue abottt some Work, 
for I want to make something pretty for Jessie when she ib 
married." 

I was älmost afraid what the effect of the allusion tnight 
be; but it was taken quietly, though moumfiilly , and Mrs. 
Weir said, — " Yes, she will leave me soon. She has bften 
very kind to me, Ursula. I should like to give hebr some- 
thing that would please her, but my money is gone, — iJI 
I have to give. I must keep the rest, you know, it ift 
wanted." 

"You might knit her something, dear Ma'am," I said; 

"she would valüe that more than any thing eise." Mrs. Weif*« 

Ace brigbtened like a child's with pleasure. " That Is a gooct 
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thonght,*' she said. ^^ I have some pattems for shawls ; would 
you look in the drawer of my work- table ? Ursula , I think you 
will find them there." 

The pattems were found and discussed; and one was 
ehosen. The shawl was to be white , with a pink border. Mrs. 
Weir threw herseif into the idea with an animation which I 
fsmcied «he had entirely lost, and befbre I left her I doubt 
whether the pain of parting with Jessie was not almost coun- 
terbalanced by the pleasure of working for her. 

Jessie and I had but a few words together before I left the 
hoase, — and they were of no importanoe. I did not at the 
moment remember that I had intended to have spoken to her 
<m the subject of Mrs. Temple's hints, for other cares were 
pressing on me. I had boond myself to Mrs. Weir , by giving 
lier sympathy and encouragement, in a way I did not perceive 
tQl I found myself Walking alone oyer the hill, and able to 
ihink quietly upon what had passed. I was sure my words 
would not be forgotten , and I scarcely wished they should be. 
That interview had given me a more painfal Impression of the 
State of Mrs. Weir's mind , and the necessity of some inter- 
ference , than I had ever had before. Of course I did not be- 
lieve that Mrs. Temple was willingly worrying Mrs. Weir out 
of her senses. No doubt she had a good deal of reason on 
her side. But she was acting selfishly , and on a system ; and 
persons who work upon others on system seem to forget that 
Qod has willed there should be infinite yariety in this world, 
both inNature and in human beings, — and that to suppose 
tiiat what suits one will iherefore suit another, is simply 
making ourselves out to be wiser than God. Mrs. Temple, I 
knew , was strongly imbued with the belief that all persons* 
nervousness, except her own, could be cured by severity. I 
had often heard her say so; and Mrs. Weir, in her simple 
timidity, acquiesced in the notion, and took the discipline 
bestowed upon heras medicine, — very disagreeable , but 
quite right for her to submit to ; only unfortunately it did her 
no good. Yet when I say that I had a painful Impression of 
the State of Mrs. Weir's mind, Ido not mean to imply thati 
Urwia. //. 5 
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^onght 8he was going out of it I had no idea of the kind. 
^. Weir saw aU thägs tnily — there was no distortüm of 
3^«, and no absence of the power of reasoning upon fhem. 
iwen in her weakest , most irritable, and excitable moments, 
th r ?®^^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^y *^°^ ®^ ^^** nature. It was mecely 
f aI ^" Possessed (if I may so express myselQ by one idei 
lounded upon reason; and from bodily weakness, and an 
aDsence of 8elf-di8cipline,allowed it to assume an ezaggerated 
importance. Keeping this to herseif in no way lessened iiie 
evil; rather it increased it, for the thonghts upon which we 
Drood in secret are tenfold more oppressive than those which 
we openly discuss. The cmshing and killing which Mn. 
remple recommended would , I was sure , be of no avaiL A 
thought which has a rational foundation cannot be killed; all 
we can do with it is to give it light and air, and see it initi 
true Proportion. ÄIrs. Temple treated poor Mrs. Weir's eon- 
scientious scruple, about being absent from her husband, as 
she would one of those absurd, irrational fancies which are 
sometimes allowed to try persons otherwise perfectly reason- 
able , and which can only be destroyed by a vigorous effort of 
the wilL Crash these for a time, and reason itself steps in 
afterwards to prove their foUy. But to reason against reason 
isuseless; andwhen conscience and reason act together, the 
difläculty becomes insurmountable. 

; I am putting down now the result of long Observation. I 
had none of these thoughts on the day when I walked back 
from Stonecliff to Sandcombe, for, as I said before, I had 
been acting on instinct rather than reflection; but I could not 
help seeing that I had committed myself more than was per- 
haps pradent. I had held out to Mrs. Weir the hope that 
something would be done to enable her to rejoin her husband, 
and I had explicitly told her that I would see her frequently, 
and that she might depend upon me for comfort. Whether 
wise or unwise, I must keep my word, and that against any 
objection or interference on the part of Mrs. Temple. Veiy 
much troubled I was as I thought of this , and when my mind 
turaed to my usual adviser, Roger,! was met by the dispiriting 
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conyiction that I could not expect to gain bis fall sjmpathy, 
and scarcely his attention, andl resolved not to attempt it. 
It is unfair to try any indiyidual beyond the ordinary limits of 
human power; and a man inrloye is always to be looked npon 
as free , for the time being , from the claims of extensive sym- 
pathy; not howererfrom any principle of right or duty, but 
as a concession to that known infirmity of which we all 
partake. The knowledge of this fact was painful to me, but I 
feit safer and happier in not putting Roger to the test than in 
doing 80 with the risk of failure. I was already beginning to 
look upon him as subject to the same weaknesses as his fellow- 
creatnres. 

Mr. Bichardson was my only resource, and I determined. 
to go over to Compton the first day I could, and put all I knew 
and feit before him. Even if he could not help me , I should 
ihen have at least the satisfaction of feeling that I was not 
acting entirely on my own responsibility. 

I reached homejust in time for tea. Roger and John 
Herrey met me at the farm-yard gate. Roger's face was fall 
of eager expectation. He wanted me to come with him at 
once, and teil bim all that had passed. John Hervey said, as 
Boger walked away , " I hope they will be happy , Ursie. You 
don't want me to congratulate you." 

My heart bounded with a sense of relief. I looked up 
at him and said, "Thank you, Mr. Hervey, that is like a 
firiend." 

He said not another Word, and walked into the house , but 
I was brighter that evening than I had been since I heard of 
Boger's plans , for I feit that there was still some one in the 
World who understood me. 



CHAPTER Ln. 

Mk. Richabdson was away attending upon his father , who 
was dying. Such was the Information given me when I went 
to Compton to see him. I must manage , then , as best I might 
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withont bis advice , and after some consideration I feit that it 
might be well to be bold, and make use of Jessie's affiun as 
an excuse for seeing Mrs. Weir frequently. If I did not appear 
to perceiveMr8.Temple's dislike,! hoped it migbt not aotnaUy 
^beexertedagainstme; and ificouldinterest Mrs. Weir, and 
nelp to keep ber quiet, I migbt even become necessaiy. At 
apy ratel would try. I thought too of Jessie mucb and an- 
xiously. Mrs. Templers hints were by no meang forgotten. 
I pondered upon them deeply, and again tbougbt I wonld 
call upon ber to explain tbem. But she bad spoken prondly 
andangrily, andtbemorelconsideredwbatbadpaased, the 
less weigbt I was inclined to attacb to ber words. Jessie's lifo 
was no mystery. I seemed to know wbat sbe bad done and 
Said, I conld almost add wbat sbe bad tbougbt, fromcbildbood. 
Her intercourse witb Mrs. Price and acquaintance with Mi; 
Macdonald were tbe only tbings wbicb I could really diaap- 
prove, and I knew mucb better tban Mrs. Temple bow hi 
tbese bad been carried. To make inquiries would be implying 
suspicion, and migbt involve explanations wbicb I did not fed 
myself at liberty to give. 

Neitber could I say any tbing to Roger. I bad always fielt 
tbat before people are engaged one is free to offer general 
wamings, but ibat afterwards notbing but indisputable facts 
can justify interference. A man cannot break bis promise be- 
cause be bears wbat be ougbt to bave been aware of before he 
madeit. I bad great trust, too, in Jessie herseif. Isawno 
reason for tbinking tbat any tbing serious was amiss. Sbe bad 
always given me ber confidence , and tbe little air of secrecy I 
bad observed in our interview at Stonecliff was accounted for 
by Mrs. Temple's suspicious temper and prejudice. No doubt 
Mrs. Temple disliked Mr. Macdonald and Mrs. Price, and 
tbougbt that Jessie was unwise in having tbem for ber friends. 
So did I. But Jessie knew this already. It could do no good 
to make a fass about the matter , just at tbe moment wben the 
acquaintance was likely, as I hoped, to be entirely broken 
off. Altogether I thought it better to say nothing, except 
continually to urge upon ber the necessity of treating Roger 
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wiih. perfect openness. If she would do this , all woold be well, 
sndl coold not but believe that as she knew him better, bis 
^enÜeness and sympathy would win more and more upon ber 
üfiißctions, andlead berto con£de every tbougbt andfeeling 
bobim. 

So I went on, not bllndly, not häppily, but'trying to 
make tbe best of a state of tiliings wbicb I feit could not be 
[Ki6nded. 

In siz weeks only irom tbe day of tbeir engagement, Roger 
uid Jessie were to be married. I suppose if tbe marriage bad 
been tbe event wbicb above all otbers I most desired , tbere 
vrould still bave been some aggravations attending it. Tbe 
nere upsetting of bousebold arrangements , tbe discussions, 
tlie preparations , tbe little tbougbtlessnesses and exclusive^ 
aesses, if one may use tbe word, of two persons wbo are all 
in allto eacb otber, and feel tbat, for tbe timebeing, tbey 
tae tbe pivot on wbicb tbe world tums, must alone giverise 
to annoyances. But in my case tbere were otber and mucb 
more serious causts for yexation. I say notbing of my own 
Individual feeling witb regard to Roger. I bave already ex- 
pressed it. If it is not understood, no words of mine will 
BtttiBe it to be so , and if it is, no fortber explanation will be 
aeeded. But as day after day went by , and I bad fresb op- 
portunities of studying Jessie's cbaracter, I became more 
üsbeartened and perplexed at tbe ignorance of fioger's cboice 
and tbe difficulties wbicb were in preparation botb for bim 
and me. If I could bave seen wby be feil in love witb Jessie, 
[ feuicied I could bave been bappier. But it was a moral 
problem wbicb I was wbolly imable to solve. A problem also 
W9» my future position at Sandcombe. 

In bis great kindness , bis wisb to make every tbing easy 
for every one, Roger was always saying tbat bis marriage 
would make no cbange in tbe family. William was tbe master, 
[ was tbe mistress, Jessie and be would live witb us, and 
ironld do every tbing in tbeir power to belp us; but tbey bad 
not tbe sligbtest wisb to interfere. And Jessie was lavisb in 
ber promises , and , I am sure , perfectly sincere in ber iateii«« 
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tions. But at thc verj moment Roger was 8a3diig thifl, he was 
directing all that went on , both with regard to monej matten 
and the management of the ferm. William was becoming 
every day more mifit to look affcer his own affairs, and Boger 
was the responsible person not onlj in little daily matten, bat 
even in actoal busincss. He had thrown some of hia mon^ 
mto the farm, lajing it out in ways which were coxuddered 
advantageous , upon the express understanding, and indeed 
the written agreement (for he was particolar enough in such 
ways) that when the new lease was made out, which it wonld 
be, aecordinjg to Mr. Stewart's promise, very shorüy, it was 
to be in his name. He would then be the master of Sandccmibe, 
and his wife of course would be the mistress, and what was I 
to be? I put the case before him, and to my exceeding snr- 
prise found that he actually would not see any difficulty in it; 
— though, if he had been an indifferent person, the awkwiurd- 
ness wouid have been as evident to him as the sun in the 
heavens! He said that I was wishing to draw lines where no 
lines could be drawn ; that all would work#7ell if left to itself ; 
where people loved each other as we did , it must do so ; that 
Jessie had the highest opinion of my judgment , and would be 
entirely guided by me; that he feit the same; and he added 
that he could not have thought of manying with any idea of 
tuming me out of the place which I had always held. As to 
names, they were nothiug. What did it signify who was 
called mistress? Neither Jessie nor I had any foolish loveof 
power, and for his own part he had not the slightest doubt of 
our working together delightfiilly. Much more he said of the 
same kind, and ät the conclusion he left me with the conviction 
impressed more than ever on my mind, that names constitute 
one of the greatest moving powers of this fallen world; that 
every name implies relations and duties; and thatto assume 
the name when we are unable to fülfilthe duties belonging to 
it is to involve ourselves in inextricable confusion and wretch- 
edness. 

I did not say so to Roger, but I went to Mrs. Kemp. It 
was just a fortnight before the wedding was to take place. 
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The next daj Jessie was to leave Mrs. Weir, ani^ come to ns. 
I feit I most haye my mind made cle&je upon this subject be- 
forehand. Not that Jessie was likely to think about it , but I 
was quite sure she wotüd feel; and persons who feel and don*t 
fhink, are the most difficult of all to manage. I bad also a 
litÜe business to settle with Mrs. Kemp , as] to the young 
person who was to fiU Jessie's place. Mrs. Kemp, in her 
kindness, had exerted herseif tö find one, in order that 
Jessie night the sooner be set free^ and Jessie had given 
me some messages for her successor, and begged me to 
talk.to her about Mrs. Weir, so that I had to arrange a 
meeting with her. Strange it was that such duties should £edl 
to my share , but I was , as I had antioipated , necessary just 
then at Stonecliff. Mrs. Temple could not bearme, but she 
did not hesitate to make use of me ; and as long as Mrs. Weir 
was quieted by talking to me about the white shawl with the 
pink border, .she put up with my presence. I think she began 
to feel that she might strain her authority over Mrs. Weir too 
far. But enough of this; even Mrs. Weir was but secondary 
atthattime. 

Mrs. Kemp, like John Hervey, had nevesr congratulated 
me upon Koger's intended marriage. She did not approve.of 
Jessie Lee well enough to do so. But I think that just at first 
she had fancied that having Boger with me in England, would 
make up for any disappointment. Averyhappy, prosperous, 
married woman herseif, she did not quite picture to herseif 
the vezations that a marriage may bring upon the persons 
only indirectly concemed in it. Her simple,* good sense, 
would, however, I was sure, understand them the minute 
they were put before her. Of course I did not intend to speak 
to her of my own peculiar feeling for Boger. There was no 
one to whom I could open my heart upon that point, unless, -— 
it may seem Strange, but I could haye talkedto Mrs. Weir, if 
she had been well enough to listen. 

I entered upon my subject immediately with Mrs. Kemp. 
It was not a pleasant one , so the less delay the better. ' ^ I am 
come," I said, ^'to consult you about Ihe futipre. We axe 
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going tobeginanewlifeatSandcombe, and I shonld be glad 
to know how best to carry it out." 

" Surely, my dear ," said Mrs. Kemp , and ehe rabbed her 
»pectaclesjput them on, and took up her work,— sigDBÜhat ihe 
meant to give me time and attention. " Whereisthedifficnltyf* 

"Whoistobemi8tre88?"l8aid, "Roger thinkstherecan 
be two mistresses. I think there can*t be." 

Mrs. Kemp smiled. " He would not like that there ahonld 
^^omasters, mydear. And I dare say he would quote ihe 
Äble to prove that the thing is impossible." 

"I dare nay he would, but he isvery kind, and doesnot 
ake to hear that I am to be tumed out" 

** Yet it must come to that, and it seems to me, Unie, that 
when a wound is to be made, it is kinder to do it with one cut 
than with half-a-dozen; but men are very tender-hearted." 

" I wish they were not ," I replied. " If Roger had come to 
nie at once, and agreed with me how things were to be, he 
niight have been a great help to me. As it is, — trying to 
make things easy, which can't be easy, — he has left me to 
bear the bürden alone. For I must see all truly ," I added. 

"Quiteright, my dear," and Mrs. Kemp patted my hand 
approvingly. "As the Farmer sometimes says to mewhenl 
gnimble, *Patty, we are to fit our wishes to our eircum- 
staoces , not our circumstances to our wishes.* If Roger mar- 
ries, and upsets yourhousehold, he must leam to look the 
change füll in the face." 

" Or I must," I said; "for I don't expect much from him." 
I am afraid I'said it a little bitterly. Mrs. Kemp thought that 
I alluded to his choice of a wife, and she answered, " It may 
tum out better than you expect, my dear. Marriage brings 
trouble, andifpeoplearegoodfor any thing, trouble brings 
improvement. Jessie may be a very different person as a wife 
from what she has becn as a girl; though to say she is whati 
thought Roger would have chosen would be saying what is 
not true." 

" Why did he choose her?" I exclaimed. 

"Well, my dear, there may be a good deal said for him. 
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I don't knowthat he is different from most other men. Looking 
upon the world with my old eyes, it often seems to me that 
women are like the blocks in a barber's shop , which each man 
dresses up to snit his own fancy. The block may be worth 
somethmg, or it may not-be, it matters little for the time 
being* What the man falls in love with is not the reality, but 
the appearance; so it happens that the cleverer, and better, 
and more kind-hearted a man is in himself , the more danger 
probably there is of his making a blander in his choiee, be- 
cause, you see, he has such a charming notion of what a 
woman onght to be , all ready prepared in his mind, that he 
has nothing to do but to fit it to the first girl he meets, of a 
right age, and look, and manner, and there is his perfect 
wife, ready made." 

I sighed. It seemed to me just what Roger had done. 

" Jessie isn't like you , my dear ,'* continued Mrs. Kemp. 

"No, indeed," I continued. "Dear Mrs. Kemp, I may 
•ay it to you , — I could not to any one eise , — I have loads of 
fitults, terrible faults; but I do think I have done more for 
Boger*s happiness than Jessie ever will or can do." 

"Time will show, my dear," was the reply. 

"But," I Said, — "please don*t think me conceited — I 
have more sense than Jessie, and I certainly know more of the 
World, and how to manage; and I believe, too, tliat Ihave 
more fixed principles." 

"Excellent qualities, Ursie, my dear, for a sister; bat I 
suppose a man like Roger wants something eise in a wife." 

"He wants a pretty face," lezdaimed, "and awinning 
manner." 

" Not so much the face as the manner, my dear, Roger is 
fO strong in himself, that he doesn*t want any one to make him 
strenger." 

" And I am too streng for him," I replied. 

" Perhaps so, my dear. You see you can stand alone, and 
act for yourself , and form your own opinions , and you have a 
way ef putting them out strongly ; and these at^ -^«t-^ ^^^\ 
and useAzi qualitiea in a Bister^ or a fnend , Wt ^ey ^<(sol\. voia^* 
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all men in a wife, especially not a strong man like Roger, with 
such a tender heart. What he wants, is something to pet" 

It was yerjr tnie. ßoger's tender-heartedneas had beffli 
his snare. 

*^ Well ! *' I Said , '^ the deed is done , or all bat done : the 
only thing now is to make the best of it , and I don't think Üat 
will be bj follow;ing Boger's plan and having two mistresses.** 

^^ Certainly not , Ursie ; at least , so far as I hare had «aj 
experience. As the Farmer says , whatever you do in life , my 
dear, take care that you plant your foot upon gronnd wiiiek 
has a Bure foundation; if you don't , before long yon will fikd 
yourself standing above an earthqnake; and there is no Sen- 
sation more unpleasant, as I have been told.*' 

"But how to manage it?" I said. " Roger won'thear crf 
it, — he was almost angry when last I talked to him. I don't 
think it will do to insist npon it." 

^' You can act upon it,my dear, and that will be better Üian 
insisting. To insist upon having your own way, seems to me, 
most times , like giving a man a blow in the face , — he retoziu 
it as a matter of course." 

* * I don't quite understand you, " I said. 

" It is just this , my dear. If you go to Roger and Jessie, 
and say that you insist upon Jessie^s taking her place as 
mistress , wbether she likes it or not, they will very probably 
turn round upon you, and think you are in apet, and they 
may even eomplain , and say that it is hard to put upon Jessie 
duties for which she is not prepared." 

"Notprepared?" I exclaimed. "How has she arightto 
marry if she is not prepared to undertake every duty which 
her Position requires of her?" 

" Women do a great many things which they have no right 
to do, my dear," replied Mrs. Kemp, quietly. "We must 
take them as they are. Many girls, cleverer than Jessie, go on 
gropingthroughlife, and never discover their duties, ezcept 
by knocking their heads against them." 

"Well!" was my only answer; for I feit cross and dis- 
heartened. 
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^'And jou see, my dear," continued Mrs. Kemp, ^Hhat 
would be a bad beginning for you all, to qnarrel at Üie 
outset." 

'^ Then I am to give in,*' I said. 

"Not at all. Only don't raise the question. Take your 
cwn yiew of your positioD , and act upon it. A penon wiÜi a 
fixed pnipose has always the iädvantage over one who tnists to 
carcmnstances to work out life." 

**' It is yery droll," I exclaimed , and I conld not help laugh- 
ing a litüe , ^^ to sit here and talk over with you how to make 
myself seoond, when most people would think that my chief 
wißh must be to be first." 

"Ah! Ur«ie , you love truth better than power , and that*s 
why I love you," replied Mrs. Kemp. 

"Yeg," I said, eamestly; "truth is the one thingl love 
first , and chiefest , and dearest of all things ; let me only have 
that, and I am satisfied." 

"Well, then, the truth of things nowis^ or will be, that 
Boger owns Sandcombe , and that Jessie Lee will be his wife ; 
and, in spite of all they may say to the contrary in their good 
natnre, that is the position they are to hold." 

"And the position they would wish to hold," Ireplied ; " at 
least I speak of Jessie. I am quite certain that if I were to put 
myself in any way above her , she would be up in arms before 
long." 

"To be sure. A girl may be very gentle and humble in 
her ways of thinking before she is married; but let her once be 
called Mrs. , and notions of her own position come as a matter 
of course and if she is weak in herseif, she is likely to lay an 
unwise stress upon them. Not but what, as I said before, 
Jeasie may tum out much better in that way, and in others, 
too, than you and I are indined to think. We must not be. 
hard upon her." 

"I don*t wish to be hard," Ireplied; "but wecan*thelp 
seeing things , and I had rather not put myself in the way of 
wounding Jessie upon such a point." 

"Bight enough. But, I think, my dear, it will all b^ 
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tolerably easfy, if you go to work carefiillj. If I were you, I 
shoold not make the least fass about the matter; I should not, 
for instance, go and teil the servants thattheyweretoconiukr 
Jessie their mistress; but I should make a point of always 
speaking of her as such ; in fact, I should take it as a matter of 
course , and I should consult her about eveiy thing , and make 
her sit at the head of the table, not because she ismistressybot 
because she is a married woman ; and so, by degrees, you will 
put her in her true place, and please both her and Eoger. For 
they wiU be pleased, in spite of all they may say to the cod- 
traiy, and then you will all be where you ought to be, [and 
therefore be comfortable.** 

I doubted as to the comfort ; but I was sure Mrs. Kemp was 
right, and, feelingstrengthenedby heropinion, Itnmedte 
otiber subjeets , flrst Mrs. Weir , and then the preparationB for 
the wedding. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

I WENT to Hove that day week, Shopping with Jessia 
Roger drove us in, and then left us to do what we wished in the 
way of purchases , saying he would be ready for us about half- 
past five, and we were to meet him at the King's Arms. It was 
a market day, and Hove was very füll. A good many carriages 
were in the town, besides officers Walking about, and the place 
looked gay. I was not often in Hove , for , as I could not wdl 
leave Sandcombe with no one to take my place there, I 
generally made Mary Kemp do my Shopping; but when I did 
go, Iquite enjoyed it. Even on this day, though I must confesi 
that I did not feel very light-hearted , I could find a good deal 
of amusement in Walking about; and Jessie was entirely 
happy. She had to try on her wedding- dress,—adove-coloured 
silk, to be wom with a white muslinmantilla, trimmed with 
pink , and a white silk bonnet , — and I really did not wonder 
at the pleasure she seemed to take in twisting and tuming be- 
fore the glass, for any thing prettierl had seldom looked upon. 
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Then the dressmaker was so civil, and made so much of her, 
and sliowed her such a number of pretty things, while she held 
in her hand a five-pound note, Boger^s gift that moming, tobe 
spent npon any thhig which took her fancy ! Older and wiser 
heads than henrhaye been placed in the same position, and feit 
themselves excited and elated. I did not blame her ; onljr, — 
if she had not been Boger *s intended wife I 

We might have had luncheon at a friend's house; but, 
thinking we should lose time , we agreed to go to the pastry- 
cook*s ; and, as Jessie was tired, we sat down in the little inner 
room to eat our veal patties. A glass partition separated as 
firom the other part of the shop. I sat withmy back toit, for 
I disliked being seen; bat Jessie drew her chair so as to be 
able to look throagh it, and very amasing remarks she made 
npon the persons who came in. 

"Didyoueverseesachabonnet, Ursie? Jastlook, ifit 
isn't ezactly like a coal-scattle ! It mast have been made be- 
fore the flood. And that little gentleman , with the red hair 
and the moastache! What a pair they are! I hope they 
wonH come in here ; I don't think they will. He is talking to 
such ahandsome officer now, — and, — well, I do think that is 
Mrs. Price just come in. I must go and speak to her." 

She Started up. I laid my hand npon her arm. 

** Jessie, I won*t have Mrs. Price broaght here." 

I am afraid my tone was angry. Jessie sat down , and was 
silent ; bat she laid down her knifeandfork, and gazed throagh 
the glass. 

"Do tarn away," I said, "they will see yoa." 

**I can*t help it if they do," replied Jessie, in a tone of 
annoyance. " If we have luncheon in a public shop , we mast 
take oar chance." 

"They won't stay long," Isaid; "they are only buying 
sagar-plums for her little nephew; and yoa know it woald be 
Tery awkward for me to see Mrs. Price, because I have never 
retamed her visit." 

"She wouldn't mind that; she is not at all particalar," 
said Jessie. " She has been so kind to me, Ursie, I can*t give ap 
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the acqnaintance^ so you had better speak to her at oncd, fot 
you will be obliged to do so before long." 

There was tmth in this Suggestion , but it did not make me 
feel more amioably towards Mrs. Price to discover that the in- 
timacj which I had so long stiiven to avoid, might be foreed 
upon me by Jessie's marriage. 

Jessie took my silence , I suppose, for assent and approral, 
for withont saying any thingmore, she suddenly walked into 
the outer shop. Mrs. Price started; there was no greatco^ 
dialily in her manner. 

"Jessie, my dear, you here? What a wonder! - Where 
did you come £rom?" She looked at the officer, then at 
Jessie, hesitatin^, I thought, whether she should introdaee 
them to eaeh other; and Jessie looked also, and seemed to 
expeet it, -^ bat Mrs. Price apparently determined againstit 
She said something to Jessie in an under-tone, which I could 
not hear, and I saw Jessie change colour. I suppose it was on 
account of an allusion to her marriage. 

"You have taken us by surprise ," I heard Mrs. Price say, 
and Jessie made a low, timid answer. Mrs. Price drew her 
nearer to the inner shop, and away from the rest of the party. 

"I have friends here, you see," continued Mrs. Price; 
"but it is no use to troubk you with introductions. You have 
taken a düFerent line.*' 

" I hoped we should always be friends," I heard Jessie say. 

"Oh yes; friends of course. But a marriedwoman, — it 
will be quite different: — in short, I am disappointed, Jessie, 
and you know I have reason to be." Mrs. Price spoke with 
the tone and manner of woimded affection. Jessicas eyes were 
raised to her with a look of wonder and vexation. 

"I don*t mean to be severe, my dear," continued Mrs. 
Price, "but really, after the opportunities I have given you, 
— the advantages you have had, — and knowing as you must 
know , — but I won't talk of that. Poor fellow! his fate is a 
hard one." 

I just heard Jessie say, "I did not think he would care," 
and then I walked forward and presented myself before them. 
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Je88ie*8 eonntenance expressed relief; Mrs. Price's pride. I 
spoke as though the meeting was accidental and indifferent, 
asked after her hnsband, and made an Observation uponthe 
weather, and then begged Jessie to finish her Inncheon, for we 
had still a good deal of Shopping to do. 

"Pay fbr OS, will you?" said Jessie, "whilst I eatmy 
patty.*' 

"Yes, but I think I left my gloves on the table," I said, 
making an ezcnse that I might not leave her alone again with 
Mm. Price; and I went back with her to the inner room. I 
fingered there, watching tili Mrs. Price should leave the shop, 
bat she was now engaged with the little spoilt boy , who could 
not make up his mind what lozenges he liked. I saw there 
was no hope of being rid of her, and as Jessie's luncheon was 
ended we went back again. I had the money ready in my 
band, that we might not be detained, and I stood between Mrs. 
Price and Jessie, laid the sum on the counter, and tuming 
round directly, saw Mrs. Price sllp & note into Jessie*s band, 
and heard her say , in a low voice , '^ You will see it has been a 
hard matter to say good-bye.'* 

Jessie's colonr was crimson one moment , the next she be- 
came perfectly white. She hnrried out of the shop withont 
another word. We went across the street to a stationer's to 
bny some paper. Then, whilst I was choosing what I wanted, 
I observed her take up a book under pretence of looking at it, 
and slipping the note between the leaves , read it , as I suppose 
she imagined, unperceived. After that she seemed quite to 
have recovered herseif, and we finished the remainderof our 
bosiness quickly , and at half-past five met Boger and were 
driven bac^ again to Sandcombe. 

As I sat in the back seat of the chaise, I pondered many 
things in my mind; most especially how far one could be at 
liberty to found uncömfortable suspicions upon mere trifles. 
The result of my deliberations I communicated to Jessie when 
I foUowed her that night to her room. 
. I began at once. *^ Jessie, I have something upon my mind. 
Yon know I ain always outspoken, so you miist let mebeso 
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now. I don't like Mrs. Price, and I don't like what ahesaid 
to 70a in the shop to-day. I coold not help hearing it." fi| 

*^ I don*t like her as I nsed to do ,*' replied Jessie. '^I fett 
to-daj, Ursie, that you were right abouther, andthatlirts 
wrong." 

**I am glad ofthat," I continued. '^ She is under-hand, and 
I think she might lead 70a into mischief if 70a were to sea 
muchofher." 

<'I am sore of it, and I don*t mean to see mnch of her," 
replied Jessie. - 

I paosed — and thonght of the note. '^ You don't intend 
to keepup an7 thing like a correspondence with her, of course, 
then," I ventured to sa7. 

'<0h dear no! We have never written to each other ex- 
cept about little matters of business.** ' ^ (nü 

Surel7 that was enoagh to satisfy me — 7et I added ooe 
caution more. 

^^I shall be glad when 70a have leamt to like only those 
whom Eoger approves of. He could never like Mrs. Price." 

"He told me so, this evening," she replied. ^'Indeed, 
Ursie, I quite feel with him." 

I could but kiss her , and teil her that if she was guided hy 
her husband, she would go safely and happity through life, 
and with a lighter heart I went down stairs to sa7 a few words 
to Roger. 

We discussed the affairs of the da7; the purchases and 
Orders, the wedding guests, the household arrangements. 
Just as we had finished, he said to me, "I have had such a 
charming talk with Jessie to-night, Trot. I wish 70U could 
have heard it. She is so simple, just like a child, and 7et witii 
such capital good sense. She quite sees all that 70U and I see 
in Mrs. Price." 

"I think she does," I replied. "She said as much tome 
just now, and I am very glad , Boger, ,that she can talk out to 
70U about eveiy thing." 

"I don't believe she has a thought kept back," he replied. 
"Even about that stupid Lieutenant Macdonald she came out 
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fireel^, thongh some girls might have been shy. I don't Imow 
why I should call him stupid, thongh," he added, l^ughing, 
<^ as I am sure I never had any cause to be jealous." 

'^It was a silly business," I said, though feeling greatly 
relieved; "Mrs. Price was at the bottom of it. She grows 
worse and worse to me. I can bear with her when she forgets 
herseif, but when she puts on the fine lady, as she did to-däy, I 
have scarcely patience to look at her.*' 

"She is odious," he exlaimed. "Did Jessie look very 
sweet in her wedding dress ? I want her to let me see her in it 
before the day." , 

"We won*t forestall pleasure," I said'; "at any rate, 
Roger, you may be satisfied with having a very pretty wife." 

• "And a very good one , Ursie," — and he became suddenly 
grave. " I am not quite such a fool as I seem , though when I 
look at her" — he stopped short and then added: "if I did 
not think that my choice was good in God's sight , I could give 
her np even now." 

Fears, suspicions, waming ! where could they be after that 
Speech ? I went to bed, and to sleep. 



CHAPTEE LIV. 

The twelfth of June was as briUiant a day as ever dawned 
npon this fallen earth. If it is pictured in my memory in 
shades of darkness , the fault is mine and mine alone. I could 
scarcely have had more than four hours' sleep the night 
before. I went to bed very late, and I was up again soon after 
snnrise. Even now I can recall the soft beauty of the moming 
mists floating over St. Anne*s; the glittering of the dew on 
the turf , the clear song of the birds , and the fresh scent of the 
warm air passing over the down. And I was with Roger at 
Sandcombe ; the home of my inf ancy. I was to live with him 
ihere for years , — for life , if so I willed. The prayer I had 
oÜben made was granted , but so as to be my trial , not my joy. 

We were to be a small party. Mary Kemp and I were to 
Ursula, n. , ^ 
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be the bridesmaids, and Mrs. Kemp had promised to ( 
ov€r early to help me with the preparations for breakfiwi 
Some of our Mends were to meet ns at Compton Ghurch , and 
come back with us , and after break£ast Roger and Jessie were 
to drive into Hove, and take a fly from thence to a smaU 
yillage , a kind of watering place , about ten milea off. Boger 
meant to take Jessie to London afterwards, but he wisfaed to 
have a little quiet with her first. So the day was mapped out 
There was so mach honsehold business to be attended to , that 
I could not dress myself for the wedding at once , but I put on 
my common gown, and went down stairs to help Martha, and 
look to the poultry and the dairy just as usuaL There was 
nothing to make me feel tiie change that was coming upon me, 
except the weight at my heart, and the sight of the chairs put 
in Order against the great, round dining-table in the large 
parlour. That had been done the night before ; Boger and 
Jessie had helped place them, and hadpassedmanyjokesas 
to where every one should sit. Their voices seemed still to 
linger in the empty room. 

About half-past seven I went up to help Jessie, but she was 
not ready for me, and I stroUed out into the garden to gather 
some flowers for her to put in her dress. Roger was there 
before me for the same purpose. Hegreetedmetenderly, so 
indeed as I can never forget, and we took a tum round the 
garden together; but we neither of us seemed to know what 
to say to each other, and when he had put his flowers together, 
he said he would take them up to Jessie himself , and he went 
away and left me. 

Then William came out, groping rather than Walking , for 
his eyes were failing him almost entirely. I could not let him 
be alone , and I joined him. He was afraid that we should be 
late, andhecomplainedof Jessie's want of punctuality, and 
said he was sure she would drive Roger frantic if she went on 
80 , and at last he became so fldgety that I was obliged to go in 
to hasten Jessie. I found her standing before the glass , with 
her dress on, ready to be fastened. When I gazed upon her, 
so young, fresh, lovely, and loving, a spring of fondness 



iFelledup, aaitwere, fromthedepthsofmylieart/and, asi 
dssed her, I whispered, '^Oh! Jessie, you look as though 
^(m woold make Boger happy, and I am eure he will make 
ron 80." 

She tamed her soft eyes upon me eamestly. "Do you 
think I can make him happy, Ursie? I am afraid he may 
laTB made a mistake." 

I smiled. "It is too late to think of that," I said; "he 
osnst take his chanee." 

Still ehe was grave. Instead of moving so that I might 
±eeaa her, she went on: "He thinks better of me than he 
idiould. Ursie, haveyoutoldhimallmyfaults?" 

"He has known you long enongh to find them out," I 
uiswered. " At any rate they must be leffc for the present. 
<i¥illiam wül be so vexed if we don't go down." 

"Mrs. Temple would give me a worse eharacter than I 
give myself," persisted Jessie. 

Ibecame a little impatient and answered: "Dear Jessie, 
yoü have chosen the worst moment possible for such a subject. 
You should have made your confessions before." 

** It came over me last night," she said. " Itsouldn't sleep. 
Bat, Ursie, I love him dearly. That is the chief thing, 
ittiHit?" 

"Yes, indeed, it is all he asks now, except confidence.*' 

"I told him about Mr. Maedonald,*' she said, " all I could. 
[ fhink he understands.'* 

**If he doesn*t, you must make him. There is nothing in 
Lttopainhim.*' 

"Oh, nothing! nothing I It was all folly. I am ready 
now: please dress me. I am so glad you say it is nothing." 

Her face brightened into its usual light-hearted expression« 
She made me fasten her mantilla with Üie gold brooch , which 
was William*6 gift; and clasp the hair bracelet, which was 
mine; and then with a merry step she ran to the head of the 
itairs, retuming to say, — "Ursie, you are to be my wisdom. 
Boger declares, and I am to do every thing you teil me." 

I was pleased. I don't think I knew then how little human 
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wisdom can aid in a struggle with the temptations of a ginfol 
heart. 

The fanner and Mrs. Eemp, Mary, and John Hezrej 
arrived jnst as Jessie was ready. They came over in the fu- 
mer's double chaise. I was very glad to have them all with 
me; they took off mach of the duty of being in good spiziti, 
— äie most trying duty a person can have to perform; aadl 
left; William, and the farmer, and John to have theirjokes, 
whilst I went with Mrs. Eemp and Mary to show them how we 
had arranged for the party affcer church. Mrs. Kemp had 
brought over some sweet things in the chaise, — jelly and 
blanc-mange , which she and Mary had made for me. I was 
quite satisfied with the look of the breakfast when it was laid 
out. Eoger lingered about by himself , for Jessie was gone up 
stairs. We were expecting the fly every minute. I longed 
to be with him, and yet I was afraid. At last I did arnnmon 
courage, and I went and said, with a little laugh, as I put my 
band on bis Shoulder, "Are you very impatient? We can't 
have many minutes to wait." 

He tumed round to me quietly, and said, " People are not 
impatient, Ursie, when they are quite satisfied." 

There was no room for sympadiy^ and I moved away. 

He was the only man I ever saw who did not look scared on 
bis wedding day. 

We drove to church , — Jessie , Mrs. Kemp , Mary , and I 
in the fly; and Boger, William, thefarmer, and John in the 
chaise. The country people had collected in the churchyard^ 
and many were in the church. Farmer Kemp led Jessie up 
the aisle, and placed her before the altar by Boger's side. 

It had all been a dream to me tili then. Mr. Richardson's 
voice, as he addressed the congregation, telling them where- ' 
fore they were met together, — even "to join together this 
man and this woman in holy Matnmony ," was the flrst sound 
which awoke me to a sense of reality. 

No marvel that Roger was grave. There is but one thing 
more awfal than marriage, — and that is death. 

It was but a short service, performed without blunder or 
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heBitation; Jessie's yoice neyerfailedher; and Boger, ashe 
grasped the small band so lövingly givenhim, voweduüfal- 
teringly, with all the honest fülness of his heart, to take 
Jessie for his "wedded wife, tohave, and to hold, to love, 
and to cherish, tili death." The ring was placed upon her 
finger, the prayer oflfered for the Performance ofthat solemn 
covenant, and they were joined together , and no man could 
pat them asunder. 

The words which made them one were the same which, in 
the secrecy of my heart , I knew must make Roger and myself 
iwo. 

It was a bitter consciousness , but it was to be put away 
from me now for ever. I trust and believe there was no trace 
of it in the kiss which I gave Jessie when Roger brought her 
np to me and said, " She is joxii sister." I ^ow I resolyed 
that, through God's help , there should be none thenceforth, 
in thought, or word, or deed. A considerable bastle and 
confasion took place when we left the church. Our Mends, 
who were to be at the breakfast, came np to offer their con- 
gratolations, and when Roger and Jessie went off in thefly, 
arrangements were to be made to carry back Mary Kemp and 
me, as there was only one vacant place for Mrs. Kemp in the 
chaise. Iwished, and hadsetüedto walk, bat no one woold 
hear of it, and at last Mr. Richardson insisted npon it that we 
should have his little pony-chaise, änd John Hervey offered 
to drive US. I don't know quite how it was, but just as we 
were setting off the farmer called out to Mary that there was a 
place for her now in the chaise ; and as we had allbeenrunning 
to and fro like hunted sheep, Mary jumped in, and John 
Hervey and I were left behind. I was sorry for the moment, 
bat I did not care much about it. I did not care for any thing, 
indeed, except silence, and that I knew John Hervey would 
imderstand. I don't think we spoke half a dozen words all the 
way home ; but when he helped nie out of the chaise , he said, 
^'Marriages are trying things, Ursie; one doesn't khow 
whether one's foot is on land or water." 

"Iknowwheremineis," Isaid, hastily^ "otl^^^? ^^s» 
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^^ed hold ofmy band kindly, and I could almost haTe laid 
«lereweretearsiiihiseyes. 

ha^« .^ ^^ wrong in me," I exclaimed. "I oughtmitto 
u??",^'^ butyouwiUforgetit." 
At 1 can. But things often tnrn ont better, Uisie, thaa 
*^c expect." 

~^^ ^ *^®y *^"*^ ®^* worae, there ia no Twe in dwdling 
ve^ "^'^ ^ ®^^ " Now, Mr. Hervey , we are going to be 
mv vp^"^'" '^'"^ ^ '^^^ away from bim, went np etain, »et 
wat +^^ Order, — by a abort prayer and a deluge of cold 
atf ^^J^ ^^ ^^^^ » — ^^^ *^®° reappeared , to be tbe cheexfnl, 
bre kf ' ^^l^VJ hoßtesa of ibe party at Roger'a w«dding 

de .J^^S cftn be more aame than weddinga. Ibayealready 

scnbed William and Leab'a; and there waa an opprauiye 

Pnantom-like feeling of repetition in all that went on onthe 

^ccasion of Eoger*s marriage. Healtba were drunk and 

peechea made; and many of tbe peraona present were thoae 

*io had congratulated Leah Morria on tbe pleaaant proapeota 

't\!^^ ber wben ahe became tbe miatreaa of Sandcombe. If 

1 bad not been for a glance at poor William'a belpleaa moye- 

menta, and tbe aigbt of Jeaaie'a prettylittle face, tumed ao 

sweetlyupon Roger, and amiling and blnsbing with aurpriae 

whenever abe waa addreaaed aa Mrs. Grant, I could aknoat 

have believed that Time bad flowed backwarda. Aboaoat, 

notquite; wben I had leiaure to tbink of myaelf, tbe weight 

at my beart told me wbat a bürden of experience and tbougbt 

Time bad brought, aa it bad bome me onwarda. 

Roger and Jesaie did not leave ua tili late in tbe affcemoon: 
that belped tbe day very much. Roger'a tbougbtfiüneaa waa 
greater than I can deacribe. He aeemed to imderatand 
exactly all tbe little tbinga which might trouble me wben Iwaa 
left alone to manage every tbing for every one by myaelf; and 
be and John Hervey made arrangementa about tbe wine for 
tbe evening, and tbe aupper for tbe mcn wbo were atteading 
to tbe boraea , and aettled , in fact , a number of tbinga which 
would never have entered my head, but which would have 
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perplexed me if they had taken me unawaxes. For the time I 
seemed to be more in Boger's thonghts tiian Jessie , who was 
finisbiiig the packing , with Mary Kemp to help her. He waa 
so like whait he eyer had been, I could not think why I fielt 
any difference, tili some one came up to him laughing, and 
Bfcid, "Mr. Grant, your wife wants you." The smile that 
stole over his face then made me walk away and mix with the 
guests, fidget abont Jessie, and keep myself in a continual 
busüe tili the fly drove np to the door, the luggage was put in, 
and — they were gone. How I talked and laughed that 
evening, and did every thing, indeed, like every body eise, 
except eat and drink, I cannot imagine, now that I look 
back; bat I know that I was told it was delightfdl to see me 
enjoy nyself , and I believe there migkt even have been 
somethin^ like enjoyment in the excitement of feeling which 
foTced me to exert myself. But the reaction came. When 
the wedding-guests were gone — when Farmer Kemp had 
given me his parting salute on both cheeks , and Mrs. Kemp 
and Mary had said their affectionate good<bye, and John 
Herrey had offered me a quiet shake of the kand, which did 
not want words , and I was left alone with William, and his 
irritable fatigue, and the bumt-up candles, smdthe empty 
glasses , and the disarranged chairs — who shall wonder that 
I stole up to my room and cried bitterly ? 



CHAPTER LV. 

Fo& three weeks longer I was to be the undisturbed mis- 
tress of Sandcombe. The days were sufficiently occupied in 
preparing for the time when my authority was to be shared , if > 
not entirely surrendered. I cannot say that the prospect was 
pleasant , little as I f ancied I loved power. According to the 
cid proverb , " The value of any thing is never known tili it is 
lost; " and I had not tili this time been aware how much my 
comfort had been increased, latterly, by having no one to 
dispute my will in little domestic matters. Mrs, Kem^^i*« q4^ 
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Tice I knew to be wise , but it was not easy to bring mjadf to 
act upon it. I could have resigned mj office at once formally, 
and found some satisfaction in the sense of freedom whicb 
would follow. Bat to have all the labour and responsibililT; 
and compel another to take the dignity of power, was tiyin; 
to human natore, and especially such a natnre as mine-^ 
hasty and resolute , able to undertake great works , or practse 
great self-denials , but fretting against pettyrestraints, tnd 
peculiarly irritated by the difficulties inyolved in the antmth- 
fulness of a false position. Happily, however, I hal no 
leisure to forestall evils. Between William, and the fann, 
and the kitchen, I was incessantly occnpied, and haä only 
time to go over to Stonecliff once , to inquire for Mra Weir. 
The Visit wds unsatisfactory. Mrs. Temple made mamy com- 
plaints of the new attendant , and seemed to think thftt I was 
answerable for faults, because I had first mentioned her name. 
She did not allow me to see Mrs. Weir alone , and before I de- 
parted hinted that great changes might soon be ezpected. 
" Mr. Temple thought of letting Stonecliff for a timß; perhaps 
they might remove from it altogether. Of course , wherever 
they went Mrs. Weir would go also. She coold not live 
without them." I made no Observation at the time , but when 
I retumed home , without askingadviceofanyone, Iwrotea 
letter to Miss Milicent. It was a strong measure to take, but 
I feit it to be necessary. For Mrs. Weir to be dragged about 
wherever Mrs. Temple chose to carry her, and with no one to 
be a check upon her, seemed to be not only cruel but dan- 
gerous , in the j)öor lady's present state. If any thing could 
bring Miss Milicent to see her duties in a straighlf orward way, 
I thought it might be such a plan as this. 

I was waiting for the answer to the letter when the day ar- 
rived on which Koger and Jessie were expected home. We 
had sent the chaise into Hove for them , and they were to be 
with US about six o'clock, in time for tea , which was put ready 
for them in the little parlour. I had gathered some flowers to 
make the room look &esh and pretty , and made some tea- 
4iakes which I knew Jessie was particularly f ond of . I pleased 
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nijself with thinking that Eoger would like these little atten- 
tions , and as I waited at the garden gate , looking up the laue 
hy whioh they would come , I almost believed that I was anti- 
dpating the meeting with pleasure. It was a glorious eyening, 
wann and yet fresh, the very feeling of life was enjoyment; 
and eyen William, who came in about this time frotn the t&rm, 
and joined me , seemed to regain his spirits unter its influence. 
He leaned oyer the gate, straining his poor dim eyes, and 
being almost certain he heard them comi^g, whilst he talked 
to me of thecomfort of haying Koger with us, and praised 
Jessie for her thöughtfulness in haying written offcen; and it 
did me good to hear him. His was a much more thankful, con- 
tented mind than it used to be. 

"There they are, I am stire those are the wheels now, 
Ursie ," he exclaimed. " They are at the top of the lane ; — 
hark! don'tyouhear?*' 

No, I heard nothing but the noises of the men with the 
oows and horses in the farm-yard. But William's ear was 
sharper than mine. Hewasright. A tiim in the lane had hid 
them £rom us; but in a few seconds the chaise was seen, 
<M>ming slowly down the hill. William threw open the gate 
and went out. 

"HoUo! stopl what are you going round there for?" 

Boger was driying the chaise into the yard, but he drew 
ap, and jumped out , and before speaking to us tumed round 
to^elp Jessie. 

"Well! my good fellow! welcome home again. And, 
Jessie, I may have a kiss now," and William seized Eoger's 
hand, whilst he kissed Jessie, and then shook both their 
hands again, scarcely able to express his delight. 

"Trot! my little Trot!" Roger disengaged himself from 
William, and gaye me a bear*s hug, and then stood aside 
whilst Iwelcomed Jessie. "Howareyou, dear Jessie? Are 
you yery tired? Haye you had a long joumey? You must 
want your tea. It is quite ready for you." The words were 
oold to my own ears, I hope they were not so to hers. We 
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and w^**^y^^ garden gate. Jessie put her um within Boger's, 

we wPTvf -^^ * ^**^® *"^^ '" ^^^ Roger , turning round to me as 
seeinff "^ "* " ^® ^*^ «^^^ » ^^^ of business and aight- 



'ro-ni»Vi+ ^ *^ ' ^^* ^® ^®''® determined to see every täag. 
<t A ^^* ^^ *^ ^^^ ®*^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ *^ ^*^^ rest." 

Bonxe t ^^^^ *® ®^® ^®®'" ^ ®*^^' "^^^ ^® ^^ ^^® ^ 
thino» ^^ *' ^ *"^ afraid, Jessie, you won't find eveiy 
ehest ^f^*^ ^öD^ortable in your own room. I thought the new 
T>» ^awers would have been sent to-day , but that stupid 

^^J^Pson at Hove has disappointed me." 
lo 9 " ^^^' naind , we don*t care for chests of drawers , de we, 
tftT Ä^*^^ ^^ger, " Home is the thing. Run up staiis and 
y«*e off your things , and then come down to tea. And, ürsie, 
you will just not let her unpack her boxes to-night. What 
^e you burdening yourself with that for?" he added, as 
Jessie took a large brown-paper parcel in her hand ; " all you 
'^^^ want now will be the small carpet-bag." Jessie said there 
^as something particular in the parcel , she must haye it, and 
Roger then took it from her, and went up stairs with it He 
had left the carpet-bag, and as it was small I carried it up 
myself. 

" If you will rest it here , ürsie ," said Roger , pointmg to 
achair, butnotofferingtoliftthebag, "I canunlockit, for 
I have the keys. I wouldn't trust her with them," he added, 
laughing. 

"How pretty the flowers are," said Jessie; *'and how 
pleasant and bright the room looks, ürsie; you must have 
taken a great deal of trouble about it." 

Roger gave me a kindly smile ; " She is a good little Trot," 
he said. "The flowers are not quite so grand, Jessie, as 
thosewesaw in London, are they? Suchasight, ürsie, in 
Covent Garden! I took Jessie there quite early ; but she will 
teil you all about it, all we have seen and done. A capital 
traveller she makes , and she remembers every thing." 

"ürsie, dear, you look tired," said Jessie, when Boger 
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went awaf ; <^I am afiraid you have been working too hard 
for US." 

I did feel veiy tired , but I evaded an amrwer. I don*t fhink 
I feit inclined for pity , and I went down stairs. 

" The place of honour for you , Jessie ," said William, as 
he drew out an arm-chair for her , when ehe entered the room ; 
Jessie placed herseif in it at once. '' She does not look much 
the worse for her fatigue, does she?" said Roger, gazing at 
her with a satisfaction which he did not endeavour to conceal« 
" That gown is the one Mrs. Elemp gave yom , love , is it not? 
You must teil her how usefül it has been," and he stretched 
out his band and smoothed down the fiills, — an action which ' 
I could find no fault with , but which gave me a most uncom- 
fortable Sensation. 

**By the bye, I have some news to teil you about Mary 
Kemp," said Jessie ; '^ we heard it in the waiting-room to-day, 
just as we were starting." 

** About John Hervey, rather," said Roger; "that old 
uncle of his is dead at last, and has left him five thousand 
poonds, to say the least." 

* Of course he will make up to Maiy Kemp at opce ,*' said 



" I am not so sure of that ," I replied. " They go on very 
. oddly , and I know they are not engaged, for Mrs. Kemp told 
me 90 herseif. She only thinks they Hke each other." 

"And you have never said any thing to Mary?" asked 
Jessie. 

" No ; how could I? If she was not engaged , how could I 
ask her whether she cared for him?" 

"I should have found it out somehow," said Jessie. "I 
always thought there was a regulär engagement." 

"Women can't understand waiting and fearing," said 
Boger; and he laughed. 

"It is the fact of there being no engagement which puzzles 
me," Jsaid. " Mary is the last persontoleta man dangleon, 
paying her attentions without Coming to any eonclusioo. She 
has no vanity in her." 
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"That is saying mote than I would say for any woman/' 
observed William. 

"I don't know that women are more vain than men," said 
Roger; " and if they are, they have more cause to be, hB,Yen't 
they, Jessie?" 

Jessie laughed, and blnshed, and gave no direet answer, 
merely remarking that Mary Kemp was better than most 
people. 

'^ I think you most know more about the affair between her 
and Mr. Hervey than any one eise," I said, addressingher; 
"for I remember it was yon who set the rumour afloat, and 
I have all along half-credited it, because you told me it 
was so." 

"Mrs. Price, not I," said Jessie. " She is given to gossip, . 
and she always declared they would marry." 

" Time will show if we wait long enough," observed Boger, 
"and in the mean season we will give them both our best 
wishes. Jessie, love, yon are not eating any thing. Have 
some more tea-cake, thisis just the kind you Hke." 

Jessie helped herseif to a small |piece, but Roger insisted 
upon her taking what was left, which was little enough. 
William and he neyer touched such things, he said, and as I 
had made the cakes, I was likely to have had enough of them, 
«o the Chief duty devolved upon her. 

My face was nearly hidden by the um. Jessie peeped 
round it and said, "He is very unfair upon you, Urne. I 
don't at all see why having made the cakes to please me, 
which I am sure you did, you are not to enjoy them ; do have 
some." 

I shook my head, and murmured something ; but I did not 
venture to do more, and making an excuse to fetch some 
sugar, I left the room. Tuming into the large parlour, I put 
down the candle upon the table, closed the door, and walked 
up and down the room. 

To be vexed about such triflesi to care for Roger's not 
oßeiing me a piece of cake, or lettingme carry a carpet-bagj 
or omitting to notice my fioweta. 1 <io\M noX \iw^\^\iQYed it 
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was in me. And to be irritated with Jessie, and her little 
kind thoughtfolness ; — it was actually mean. Did I indeed 
so dearly love power, that I could not snbmit to common 
civility from her, because I h^d hitherto considered it my 
place .to show,, rather than to receive attention? But it 
was not power that I cared for, I feit sure it was not :; if Roger 
had only recognised that I had worked for him ; if he had only 
Said that he knew I had done all to please him, I hoped I 
should have been satisfied. But he was engrossed wiih his 
one object, and what could I expect? Jessicas thanks and 
attentions were galling, because he was silent. 

I öould not comfort myself , I could not even set myself 
right by owning that I was quite wrong; The feelings were 
so mixed. They were selfish and unjust, and yet not without 
cause. I waited for a few minutes, just sufficient to recoVer 
my composure, and then with a hard feeling of endurance, 
under which lay a quick irritability, ready to spring forth at 
the least provocation, I retumed to my place at the tea-table. 
I had not been missed. Roger was giving an account of his 
London experiences, and calling upon Jessie tp corroborate 
them, and she was adding little comments and anecdotes, 
which helped to amuse William, and made our evening 
brighter than it had been since she leffc us. They talked 
flEurt and merrily, and seemed satisfied with my attention, asi 
now and then added a word, whüst I helped the servant carry 
away the tea-things, and then went to look after some other 
household matters. 

It must have been merely a fancy of Roger's, that Jessie 
was tired; she chattered on as though she had only just risen 
from a good night*8 rest, and moved about quite briskly. A 
little while before prayers, for instance, Roger was telling us 
Bomething about an exhibition they had seen, and wishjng he 
had abook that he had bought, which described it; he said 
he was too lazy to go and search for it. 

Jessie started up in a moment. ^^I will go; let me go, 
JEUiger, Iknowjustwhereitis." 
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He smüed kindly npon her. ^*No, love, I can't let yoA 
trouble yourself ; we will look at it to-morrow." 

"Let me go," I said; " where shalll find it?" 

"Ican'tdescribe where, exactly,'* saldJessie; ^^thonghl 
can gaess, for I packed all bis things myself. I snspect h ii 
hidden with some other treasures between jour seoond-best 
coat and your wedding waistcoat,Eoger," sheadded laughing, 
as against bis Orders, sbe ran up stairs. 

I sat down again wondering at tbe cbange wbich had oome 
over tbe world, and wbicb bad transformed tbe sby, reapectfiil 
Jessie Lee, scarcely able to look npon Mr. Roger withont awe, 
into tbe attentive, but free and merry litüe wife. Sbe came 
down again, bringing witb ber tbe book, and al80 a note, 
wbicb Martba bad just giyen ber for Roger from Mr. Stewart 
of Hatten. 

^'Wbatis tbere in it?'* sbe said, and sbe peeped over bis 
sboulder. 

He smiled and beld it for ber to read. "Notbing of con- 
sequence, you see. I will go over some day sooxl" He 
put tbe letter in bis pocket, and went on talking about the 
exbibition. 

If I feit cbilled and jarred, perbaps I may be excnsed, 
wben it is remembered tbat bitberto I bad been Öie petted and 
privileged person to wbom Roger tumed on eyery occasion, 
and tbat now I could not consider myself at liberty to go to 
bis room, or inquire tbe Contents of a note, witbout sometbing 
like an apology. 

Yet Jessie was rigbt in all sbe did: tbat was tbe greatest 
grievance of all, for if so, surely I must be wrong. 

Tbe first week of Jessicas retum was unsettled. Sbe bad 
ber tbings to unpack, and Roger was Coming to ber upon one 
excuse or anotber every bour, taking ber wiüi bim to see tbis, 
or give an opinion upon tbat. He did not put me aside, but 
•bewas continually remem&erm^ me, and tbis must alwaysbe 
painfiil to one wbo bas been accustomed to be ihought of. We 
bad a good many visitors, and wine was banded round, and 
wedding cake eaten ; and Jessie looked veiy pretty, and be- 
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haved very plöasantly. She seemed quite in her best silk 
dress to receive the congratulations, and I feit myself in mine 
as I waited npon every one. If I could only keep her a doli, 
and work for her, my task wotdd be easy. But Mrs. Kemp's 
admonitions' sounded in my ears, and as many days went by, 
and the excitement of the retum went oS, I feit that we must 
all face onr new positions , and foUow out life accordingly. 
And how to begin? I made my first efifort on a baking day. 
We were very busy as nsual, but I heard something about a 
diiye for Jessie in the aftemoon, and I knew that she was np 
staits doing something to her dress in preparation for it. 

I sent Esther Smiihson to her, to ask if she would be home 
late, and whether Jane, our little school-girl, was to be kept 
to help clean np the kitchen. 

Esther brought me back word, that if I wonld jnst setüe 
ihe matter, Mrs. Grant would be obliged. It was uncertain 
how late she should be. 

Upon this, I went up to Jessie, and found her at her work, 
and as it happened, Roger with her. He had come in from 
the form only a few minutes before. 

"What do you want, Trot?" he said cheerfully, as I 
elitered the room. < < She is a bird of iU omen, Jessie, isn't she ? 
ahraye fall of business." 

" Mine ia an easy business, for once in a way," I said. " I 
only want to make Jessie say what she wishes." 

"Any thing that you wish, ürsie, I am sure," said Jessie. 
"You know a great deal better than I do. Do you think, 
Boger, we shall have time to go round by Stonecliff, if we set 
off at half-past three ? '' 

"Wewilltry," he said; "Iknow youhaveset yourheart 
upon going to Mrs. Weir." 

*' If you do go that way," I said, "you might just stop and 
see little Jane's mother, and talk to her about the child's 
Coming earlier in the momings.'' 

"If wepass thecottage, we can," answered Jessie; "but 
I am not sure that we shsJl go that road.'' 

"What is little Trot thinking of?" said Ro^<at^ i^^l^xa^ 
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me on the Shoulder, and noticing, as I snppoBe, my grave 
face. 

"Only," Isaid, lightly, "thatif Mrs. Grantdoesnotgive 
her own Orders, people won't anderstand that they are bonnd 
to obey them." 

''Mrs. Grant has such an excellent Substitute," said Jessie, 
laughing. " She does not want to give Orders. Why, Ursie, 
you know twenty times more about housekeeping than I do." 

" Then isn't it time you should leam? " I said. 

"She will leam from you," said Eoger, quickly, "she 
can't have a better teacher. You know I told you, Ursie, that 
no one wanted to tum you out of your place." 

"But I may wish to vacate it," I said, and then observing 
that Boger and Jessie both looked rather uncomfortable, I 
added, "At any rate, I don't wish to fill it entirely by myself *, 
so, Jessie, dear, do teil me how long you think we shall be out 
this aftemoon, and whether you would wish us to keep 
Jane." 

"I suppose she may as well stay," said Jessie, "if you 
think it necessary." 

" There is a good deal to do," I said, " because of the 
baking." 

"Oh! yes, I forgot. How stupid of me; I ought not to 
have fixed my drive for to-day ! Bat now it is all arranged. I 
suppose it does not very much signify." 

"Not much. Will you remember to teil Jane's mother 
what you have to complain of ?" 

"Ifidon't forget, I will, certainly; and, Ursie, will yoa 
and William try to settle a day for a party? People are 
asking me out so, I must have them here in retum, mustn't 1, 
ßoger?" 

He smiled an assent; and Jessie, who had left her work to 
talktome, went on with it diligently. 

Roger followed me as 1 went away. "You are vexed, 
Ursie, about something; whatisit?" 

"Nothing, nothing," wasmyanswer. 

"Nothing has no meaning ; I must know." 
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"Noihing that you can remedy; or at least that you will 
remedy," I said. 

"Then you think me very much altered. I always have 
wished to remedy what you found fault with." 

"Not altered, Roger. Oh! no, it was what I ought to 
have known;" but I feit myself becoming mysterious, and 
knew that would make me irritating, so I burst through all 
reserve and prudence, and added, "I am afraid you are going 
the way to spcil Jessie." For almost the first time in his life, 
I saw him look proud and hurt. 

" That is a grave Charge," he said. " I don*t quite perceive 
what reason you have to make it." 

"If you make a doli of her," I said, "you must spoil her." 

"Making a doli of her, I suppose, means making her use- 
less. She is scarcely that, for she is always busy." 

"Yes, with her own concems, and I don*t mean to say 
that she does not help me when I ask her^" 

"And when you don't ask her," he said. " She has taken 
upon herseif entirely the duty of waiting^pon William." 

"ißecause she likes reading aloud," was on my lips; but 
I would i^ot say it, for it would have annoyed him, so I 
answered, "People speak of her as the mistress of Sand- 
combe, and therefore it is right that she should attend to the 
duties." 

He misunderstood me completely, my ill-concealed Irrita- 
tion misled him a« to my feelings, and he replied, "Nobody 
wißhes to take power from you, ürsie; Jessie least of all." 

" Of course, of course not, — I don't think of such a thing ; 
— Roger, whycan'tyouunderstand?" 

" Because you create difficulties where there are none," he 
replied; "Jessie is willing to make a slave of herseif, if it is 
needed. She will work herseif to death if I will let her. All 
she wants is justto be told what to do; and, Ursie, I have 
quite depended upon you for that." 

Quite right — qüite true! but there was a falsity at the 
bottom ; and I could not make him see it. Jessie went for her 
drive, saw Mrs. Weir, called upon Uttle Jane's mother, came 
ürsHla. //. '^ 
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home and told me of it, as if ehe had done a meritorioiu deed, 
— then helped me in the kitchen, read to William; andbe- 
cause I asked her to do it, hemmed table-cloths after tea, 
and went to bed thinking, I am eure, that she had done me a 
f ayonr, and sacrificed herseif to assist me in my dutiea. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

My letter irom Miss Milicent came, though not tili after 
considerable delay. I opened it anxiouslj, prepared to be 
provoked if it were onlj by Miss Milicent's scrawling letten 
upon the thin foreign paper. 

* ' De AB Ubsib Gtra^t , 

"I received your letter a fortnight ago. I should hare 
answered it before if I had known what to say. Matüda ^ 
Temple is doing just what I thought she would; I can't think 
why my mother submits. 

"If you were to teil her that you think it bad fbr my 
mother to go away , perhaps she would be frightened and stay 
where she is , for she does not like you , and thinks you speak 
your mind. As to my Coming home , I should do no good if I 
was there , for my mother never listens to me , and Matilda 
Temple and I can't help quarrelling. My father and I are 
going into Normandy soon , he has some business there. If 
I come home at all it must be to get some money , for no one 
sends me any. I am sorry your brother Roger has married 
Jessie Lee. I thought he was a wiser man. I never had a 
sister-in-law, so I don*t know how I should like one. I am 
glad you have taken to seeing my mother oftener. She like« 
you better than most people, and you understand her 
whimsies. I should like to hear about the school-children at 
Compton. This is a stränge place, the people's ways are 
so odd. AsI don't go to their churches, I feel very like a 
heathen. 

"My father is out a good deal, and I only know a few 
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persons , but it will be pleasant enough going into Normandy. 
I wish , if you hear of any one Coming to France , you would 
send me a pair of stout boots, such as the shoemaker at 
Hatten used to make for me. I can't get sncb here. Paris is 
a very flimsy place. I have great trust in you, Ursie Grant, 
and am sure that you will manage best in keeping my mother 
near you. 

**I am glad you wrote to me, for I don't often hear any 
Compton news. 

" Your sincere Friend , 

"MnjCBNT Weib." 

Did all the world do their duty by deputy? That was 
almost my first thought, whenl had finished Miss Milicent's 
letter. Such a quiet way of setting a claim aside , and letting 
it fall upon another, was so startliug that, really, it was 
enough to make me think I was under a mistake — and that 
Miss Milicent was not bound to come home and take care of 
her mother , but might rightly leave all to me. 

Persons who have a clear eye to their duties lay them- 
•ehresopen, I have observed, to much more blame fromthe 
World than those who tum away and don't appear to see them. 
The Standard we set up for ourselvcs is that which, for the 
mo0t part, people expect us to follow. As, for instance, 
when a man is indolent , or extravagant , or selfish , it is com- 
moidy Said , ** Oh ! yes , but what can you expect from such a 
man?" As if the faults which he permitted to himself were 
bis excuse. I found this.even with regard to Miss Milicent, 
I believe Mrs. Kemp and myself were almost the only persons 
who had not leamed to say, ^^Well! she is so odd and so 
wilfnl, that it does not much signify. She must go her own 
way, for she will never go any other person's." And I know I 
was thought uncharitable, when I saw that the fact of her not 
being able to be of use to her mother was a fault, andcould 
never be an excuse for remaining away. In this free country 
ot England, weare, upon the whole , willing to let every one 
be what he chooses, so long as he gives notice of it, that 

7* 
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others may not come in his way. Bat England is not HeaTen, 
and we English people are not angels, and I snppose the 
judgment of the angels in Heaven may be somewhat different 
^om ours. I was wrong, though , in saying that Mrs. Kemp 
and myself were the only persons , there was one other — 
John Her^ey; and I had an opportnnity of talking to him 
upon the matter soon after receiving Miss Milicent*8 letter. 
He was less at Sandeombe than he used to be, and when he 
did come we said but little to each other. Thongh I fdt he 
understood my disappointment about Roger, I coiüd not talk 
of it, and he was jost so intimate that there was no choice 
between keeping on the surface of all things , or going deep 
intothem. Mrs. Weir, however, was neutral ground, ^dl 
was pleased to have his sympathy, and pleased too to heara 
little about the money that had been left him, and to sound 
him about Mary Kemp. His feeling for her was a real per- 
ple^tytome. Like her I was sure he did , and she liked bim. 
They were excellent friends and cousins , and quite at home 
with each other. Only too much so , I thought , for any thing 
more serious. The world, however, had so long set it down 
that they were tobemarried, it was difficult to ridoneselfof 
the Impression. The time when I had the longest talk with 
him was one day when he came over to dine , and was to ride 
into Hove with Koger afterwards. I saw him by myself before 
dinner, and showed him Miss Milicent's letter, about which 
he feit as I did, and said that I ought not to give in so easüy, 
but should make another effort to put her duty plainly before 
her. Mrs. Weir would no doubt be .pleased to have her home 
again, and this new plan of Mrs. Temple's was just the op- 
portnnity for breaking up the Joint household , and settling 
Mrs. Weir again in a home of her own. I asked him whether 
Miss Milicent was at all necessary to her father, but he said 
that from all he could leam she did more härm than good to 
Mr. Weir, for she encouraged his schemes, which were fast 
leading him into difficulties abroad , as they had done in Eng- 
land; and having her with him was an excuse for hving in an 
expensive part of the town , and seeing more Company tibian he 
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OQglit. Mdreover he was always faUing back upon his daugh- 
ter's money, and making her write urgent letters for remit" 
tances, to which he could have no right except on her account, 
and which prevented Mrs. Weir from putting by any thing to 
pay his old debts as she mach wished to do. 

"Altogether, ürsie," concluded Mr. Hervey, "the case 
is not such a perplexing one as people choose to think;'and 
though it woiüd startle folks to hear me say it, I believe it 
would be settled more justly in God's sight by a calculation of 
pounds , Shillings , and pence , than by any talk about light 
and wrong, and conflicting claims, which are only determined 
by every ohe's own fancy." 

' ' People don't like pounds , Shillings , and pence ," I said; 
" it is such a mean way of arranging things." 

"Very true," he replied. **But, Ursie, isn't it mean 
because we choose to make it so? After all, there must be 
some great use and Intention in a thing which has such an 
enormous influence in the world as money; it can't be only a 
snare. And sometimes when I think, — which you know," 
he added, laughing, "I only do now and then for a change, -^ 
bat when I do think, it seems to me that money is the repre- 
sentative of many chiefyirtues,— justice, and generosity, and 
selfdenial, — and that if a man could, through God's help, 
keep himself quite straight with regard to it , he would trat^l 
fast and far on the road to perfection; whilst a fault with 
regard to it seems to me , in like manner , to be no trifle , but 
a deep, fundamental flaw at the root of a person*s character, 
which there are ten chances to one will in the end lead him 
qaite astray." 

He was right , I feit , and I could have talked more to him, 
only dinner was ready. I gained a new notion of him from 
that conversation , more like what I used to have of Roger. 
He was not apt to come out with thoughts, though he was 
yery quick, and shrewd, and infinitely good-natured. One 
thing I forgot to mention, he told me that Mrs. Temple was 
aetually making inquiries for a tenant to take the remainder 
of her lease of Stonecliff. That threatened a speediet 
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remoTol than I liad caAcalated upon, and it worried me not a 
4itÜe. 

Jessie, that day, was fiill of her party: ehe called it hen 
and talked of "what I wish," "what I shall do," qnite na- 
turally. Roger laughed at her a little , and reminded her that 
they must both ask Mrs. Housekeeper's permission, meaning 
mine*, and then she would tum round to me verj pleasantlT, 
and askme whati thought about things, which if I olrjected 
to would I knew be carried against me by the mere power of 
her pretty entreaties. Still I did object sometimes , because 
I considered it right; but I 'don't feel at all sure tha^ I didit 
as I ought to have done, or without showing annoyance. The 
great question was whether it should be only a common tea- 
party and supper, or whether we should try to get up a dance. 
I preferred the tea-party ; it was more what we had been nsed 
to. I thought, at first, we should not have enough fbr a 
dance. Besides, I had a dread of beginning that kind of 
thing for Jessie ; her head was so easily tumed ; and if we set 
the example , others would be sure to follow it , and then tiiere 
would be constant going out , and the regulär farm life would 
be quite interrupted. What I wished was to ask a few neigh- 
bours at a time to drink tea, or even to dine, if we likedit, 
and entertain them in the old-fashioned way; perhaps witha 
rubber of whist, if they were elderly people, or witi forfeits 
and games , if they were young. I should not have cared 
either if we had chosen to send for a fiddler, and dance just 
amongst ourselves when the evening came, but the thing I 
disapproved of was the notion of giving a large dancing 
party.; and thisl saw was what William and Roger both dis- 
liked also in their hearts , only , to humour Jessie , they would 
not openly object 

John Hervey quizzed her, declaring that she wished to 
show off like Mrs. Price; and asking her how she would send 
out her invitations; whether she meant to be "at home" on 
such an evening , as he had heard the great London people 
were. She bore his bantering extremely well, and seemed 
rather to enjoy it than otherwise. I wished I could enjoy it 
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too, bat things were too serions ondemeath all this joking. 
I feit they so little knew, any of them , the mischief they ,were 
doing her; JRpger would have seen it if he had looked npon 
her as a responsible person, with seriouft daties to attend to, 
and he would then have objected strongly to all the fiiss , and 
trouble, and upsetting of our ordmary life. Biit I was the 
manager and mistress , and the farm would, he knew, go on 
just as well whether Jessie went out and gave parties, or 
stayed at home quietly. His trust in me was unbounded , and 
the more he trusted, the more he was indueed to indulge his 
wife. 

I carried my point so far that Koger at last took my side in 
saying he shoiüd not like to ask people to a regulär dance, 
and William supported us; but when we began to talk over 
the guests to be invited, the numbers mounted up so fast, that 
I feit tolerably certain how the affair would end. Jessie, I was 
sure, was longing to askMrs. Price. She gave several hints 
about it, but Koger did not take them, andl pretended not 
to understand them , for I thought it better to talk the matter 
over with her when we were by ourselves, and when I might 
be able to show her quietly the unfitness of such a proposal, 
which as likely as not might give Mrs. Price offence. We were 
lingering over the dinner, talking , and I was beginning to 
feel a little impatient, having a good deal of work before me 
for the aftemoon, when Esther Smithson came running into 
the room, in a great hurry, to teil us that there was a horse 
Coming down the lane at such a pace , she thought it must be 
running away, the gentleman did not seem able to stop it. One 
of the parlour Windows looked towards the lane , and we all 
hurried to it, and saw, as Esther had described, a horse at 
füll gallop Coming up to the farmyard gate. 

*' He will be thrown ," said Jessie in a frightened tone. 

"The gate had better be opened, Roger," said William, 
but before he had spoken, Roger had gone out. He was not 
in time, however; the horse came to a sudden and violent 
8top, and the shock threw the rider upon the ground, with 
bis head against the gate. We were naturally very mach 
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alarmed , and all except William ran out direcüj. Bat befoie 
we reached the spot we heard the fann men saying there were 
no bones broken, the gentleman was onlj bruised, and ve 
soon saw him sitting on tiie bank , Holding bis head with boäi 
hands , bat otherwise apparently not mach bort. I knew bim 
directly — it was Mr. Macdonald; and Jessie knew bim t»o, 
and kept, as I observed, a little in tbe backgroand. He Ad 
not seem to remark any of us particnlarly, bat tbanked us 
generallj for oor anziety, and said he woiüd moont bis bffrse 
again , and ride back to Dene. It was a stupid business , the 
animal had taken fright at a wbeel-barrow. 

I eamestly hoped that Mr. Macdonald would do as he pro- 
posed, but Boger, I suppose, thought it inhospitable . and 
pressed him to come in and have a glass of wine. 

" Not wine , I hope ," was my whisper to John Hervey, as 
we stood apart: ''do let himgo; Boger knows notbing about 
him." 

John smiled, and putting himself forward said: "With 
such a bruise as Mr. Macdonald has, the kindest offering 
would be ointment and bandages. I don*t know whether theris 
are such things at Sandcombe." 

"At any rate , rest won't hurt any one afiter such a fall," 
said Boger, rather in a persisting tone. "Jessie, will you 
just go in, and teil William that Mr. Macdonald is Coming." 

John Hervey and I cast despairing glances at each^other; 
he seemed amused, so was notl. Mr. Macdonald rose from 
bis seaton the bank directly he heard Jessie's name, and 
going up to her shook hands , and said he had not known her, 
he hoped she would excuse it, but his head was in such a state 
of confusion; and he put bis band up as though he was in 
pain. 

Jessie curtsied and looked very awkward , — and urged 
nothing about his going into the house , tili Eoger mentioned 
it again ; and then both she and I were obliged to say some- 
thing, merely that we might not appear inhospitable, ButI 
confess I did it with a bad grace ; and when Jessie went on 
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before, I walked behind with Mr. Her^ey, and left Roger to 
entertain our new guest. 

He made himself agreeable enough in the house , pemaps 
the fall had cleared bis head ; and when I could get over mj 
innate dislike to him , I was obliged to own that Jessie was not 
80 absolutely to be condemned for having liked him. Koger, 
after a while, went off with John Hervey, and told Jessie to 
do tbe honours ; so she took her wörk and sat down in the par- 
lour, — and I did the same , though it was very inconvenient 
to me. Mr. Macdonald must have stayed nearly an hour, 
talking all the time, though still complaining of bis head. A 
good deal passed between him and Jessie about people whom 
I only knew by name , but it was all in a light way ; though I 
thought I could perceive something like pique in his tone, and 
Jessie was nervous and short in her answers. If I had not 
known how affairs had once stood between them , I should not 
have noticed any thing particular. But I was provoked with 
Jessie for sending a message to Mrs. Price through him , and 
still more provoked with WiUiam for saying, as Mr. Macdonald 
bade him good-bye: "You have found your way to Sand- 
combe once , Sir, accidentally. I hope the next time you will 
come on ptirpose ; we shall always be very glad to see you." 
The moment he was gone I could not help expressing what I 
feit, and saying that I thought a man with Mr. Macdonald's 
known habits was not desirable Company; but William only 
' laughed and told me that if I was so strait-laced, I must needs 
shut myself up entirely. And then, I suspect, being a little 
conscience-stricken , he called to Jessie, and asked her to 
fetch the newspaper and read to him, — and so thcsconver- 
sation was stopped. 

Bat I was not going to let the matter rest. I went to Roger 
that same evening, when he came back from Hatten, — not 
telling him exactly that 1 wanted to talk to him, fori don*t 
think men like that, they always think something must be 
going wrong in money matters , — but entering upon the sub- 
ect accidentally, asitwere, as we strolled round the garden. 
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"Mr. Macdonald," I said, "stayed a long time, and made 
himself more agreeable than I expected." 

'•üTes ," replied Roger. " He is a good kind of inoflSensiye 
young man. I don't half believe what the world saya of him.** 

"I was wondering about it myself, this aftemoon," was 
my reply. " But I am afraid it is all but too trae, and I was 
sorry on that accotmt that William asked him to come agam." 

"Are you?" said Roger, and he thought a little. " Well! 
I don't know that I am." 

" He won't suit you ," I said. 

"No, not at all," and Roger laughed. "But you know, 
Ursie, when one has done a man an unkindness, withont 
meaning it , one is not sorry to have the opportunity of show- 
ing him a civility. I couldn't have pressed him to come to 
Sandcombc myself , but I am not sorry that William did it." 

" He has no right to think it an unkindness ," I said ; "you 
had as much right to fall in love with Jessie as he had." 

"Unkindness is not perhaps the right word; but it must 
inakc a man fecl odd to see the person who has carried off just 
the vory thing which he had wished for. And if , under such 
circumstanccs, he can meet one with an open band and an 
open hcart , why I think it is to bis credit." 

"The credit of bis taste, perhaps," I replied; "I don't 
know that it says quite so much for bis feeling." 

"You would like a little jealousy," he said. "I think 
women always do. But I never was jealous myself, Ursie, 
and I don't understand jealousy in others." 

"How can you teil that you are not jealous?" I said; 
"you, who were accepted the very first moment you made 
the offer." 

"Well! that is true. But one thing I know, Ursie, that 
if I had had the slightest notion that Jessie doubted about her 
feeling for me , — if there had been any other person for whom 
she had even the inkliog of a preference , I would have waited 
three, six, twelve months, and would at last have given her 
up entirely , rather than marry with the chance of finding that 
my wife had made a mistake." 
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"Thenyouarejealous," Isaid. 

"No, not in the least. It would not have been from 
jealousy, but the wish to see the woman I loved happy, 
whether it were with me, or with any other person." 

" You say more than many would ,** I replied. 

" I say what I believe every honourable man , not eaten up 
hy selfishness , feels , if he does not say it. You may not put 
faithinme, Ursie, but Jessie did." 

An uncomfortable misgiving came over me. " You mean," 
I said, 'Hhat Jessie assured you she had never cared for any 
onebutyou." 

*^ I did not ask her the question. I was not going to search 
into all the secrets of her little heart in days gone by. 1 had 
HO right to do so. But I did ask whether at ti^at time she feit 
herseif free to give me a füll , imdivided affection." 

"Andsheanswered, yes." 

"Ofcourse, heartily, yes. If she had not, weshouldnot 
now have been man and wife. More than thal, ofherownac- 
cord afterwards she assured me that the only person who had 
ever paid her any decided attention was Lieutenant Mac- 
donald , for whom she had never feit any thing approaching to 
real regard. You see, Ursie, it would be too silly now to 
tum round and bejealous." 

"Too silly, indeed," I said; but an Impression of some- 
"thing disagreeable remained on my mind. I was tempted to 
say, — "I suppose you know that Mr. Macdonald actually 
proposed to Jessie?" — but I was prevented by the dread of 
interfering in the slightest degree between husband and wife, 
— a dread first inculcated by Mrs. Weir in bygone days , and 
sinoe deeply Impressed upon me by experience. Roger saw 
that I was not satisfied, but his thoughts took a different 
direction from mine. He fancied that in some way I did not 
do justice to Jessie. 

" I think , Ursie ," he said , " that you scarcely understand 
Jessie. You look upon her aK a child still, and seem to wonder 
that I should treat her as a woman." 

** No , indeed," I replied 5 " I only think that she is youn^.*' 
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"Not 80 very much younger than you axe; and I am sure 
no one can behave more discreeüy than she does." 

What could I say ? It would have been irritating to teil him 
she had not yet been tried. So I made no reply , and JEtoger 
was pained , and thought I was cross ; and fims we separated. 

The invisible barrier which had lately been growing up 
between us, was by degrees becoming visible. Jessie took 
apparently very little interest in Mr. Macdonald, and scarcely 
mentioned his name. I said to her in the evening that it was 
Strange he shoold have been brought to Sandcombe in that ' 
way, for it certainly must have been unpleasantto him; and 
her reply was, — "Oh, he must have forgotten all that non- 
sense now." But as soon as she said the words she tried to 
change the subject; and I, being determined to satisfy my- 
seif upon one point , continued it. 

"I am glad Eoger knows abont it all," I said. ^^It is so 
much better not to have secrets from a husband." 

"Oh, yes! much better — much — " 

"And,"Iadded, " they met very pleasantly and cordially, 
considering that Mr. Macdonald was a disappointed man.*' 

"I don*t think he took his disappointment mucl^ to heart," 
replied Jessie. 

"I suppose Boger knows he actually made you anoffer,** 
I said. 

"No — yes — no. I told him everything generally." 

The answer did not please me. "Dear Jessie," I said, 
"you won*t mind my telling you that Roger likes to hear 
tlüngs particularly, not generally. It can't make any dif- 
ference to you or to any one , his knowing this fact ; and yet 
it is just one which he might be annoyed to think was kept 
from him." 

"I can*t go back to the old subject ," said Jessie. "I hate 
it, and, as you say, it won't make any difference." 

" I have known Boger longer and more intimately than you 
have , Jessie ," I said. "I know he has such strict notions of 
confidence between husband and wife." 

/ could not imagine why my ^vvoidA took such effect upon 
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her, but she tumed quite pale , änd , bursting into tears, said 
she was snre I did not love her, and that I did not like her 
marriage. She had feit it from thebeginning, my manner 
hadneverbeencordial, and people had noticed it. 

It was the most trying of all accusations, — the leastad- 
mitting of ezplanation. I could only say that she was wrong 
in listening to such nonsense ; that I loved her veiy dearly, and 
was only anxious for her to be happy ; and by degrees the fit 
of petulance subsided: but I could not again approach the 
subjeetof Mr. Macdonald, though it rested on my mind as a 
weight which I tried in yain to shake off. 



CHAPTER LVn. 

Bevohe I again heard &om Miss Milicent, an application 
had been made for Stonecliff; it was to be let for a year , and 
Mr8. Temple was preparing to go to the neighbourhood of 
London. Though I had been wamed beforehand, the news 
came upon me Hke a thunderbolt , and in a moment faults of 
Omission and neglect, as regarded Mrs. Weir, which I had 
never thought of before , seemed to rise up and reproach me. 

I had been placed in a very difficult position, and had it 
but little in my power to serve her. There were a hundred 
excuses to be made, but I feit that I had not done my utmost 
for her. Latterly, espeeially , 1 had been so engrossed in our 
own home affairs , that I had given her comparatively few of 
my thoughts, and little of my time. Partly indeed this was 
owing to Mrs. Temple , who often interfered to prevent my 
seeing her; but MrSi Weir could not be expected to under- 
stand this , and whenever I did visit her , always seemed to be 
so comforted by her trust in me , that it made me more and 
more anxious to be of some permanent use to her. I believe 
she fhlly believed that I was working all this time to ftirther 
her wishes , whilst I was conscious that I was doing and could 
do nothing for her. This always made me very unhappy, and 
now she was to be taken qiute away from me for months , per- 
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haps even entirely ; for in spite of Mrs. Temple's economy , I 
shrewdly suspected she had been living beyond her ohhuis, 
and that the removal from Stonecliff was but the first atop to 
largermeasuresofretrenchment. If thiswereso, Mr0.W6]r, 
as long as she was witb her, woold be the first to sufifer. I 
pondered the matter tili I grew nervous in my anxiety, and aft 
last I did , what lately I had been almost afraid to do ; I went 
to Roger to open my heart to him. 

I found him Consulting with Jessie over several notes whidi 
had just been received, answers to the inyitations to the parfj. 
I was a little surprised to see so many , and Roger and Jessie 
were surprised also. They were reckoning up numbers, and 
found that if we asked any more, we should have at least ten 
more than we had at first calculated upon. Jessie enjoyed the 
prospeet ; she liked a crowd , she said , they should be all the 
merrier. Roger looked a little grave; but tumed the ease 
over to me. 

"Weareinadifficulty, Ür8ie,"hesaid; ^'IdonHseehow 
the rooms will hold them all." 

"Thereisthebam,"Isaid, inajokingtone. 

"The bami oh! yes, how delightful!" exclaimed Jessie. 
" I never thought of that. Don*t you remember, Roger, when 
Mr. Stewart gave his tenants' ball , we all danced in the bam? 
I declare , Ursie , you have the best head of us all." 

"But I am not Mr. Stewart," said Roger, " and I have no 
tenants." 

"And I did not know we were going to give a grand 
dance ," 1 added. 

Jessie^s face showed her disappointment. Roger smoothed 
her hair, and kissed her as he said, "We must keep within 
bounds, dearlove, or folks will laugh at us. You know I am 
but Roger Girant, of Sandcombe, and you are but Roger 
Grranfs wife. I don't think it will quite do to go to the expense 
of fitting up the bam for a dance." 

"It would not be more expense than dancing in the great 
parlour ," said Jessie ; * * but of course if Ursie objects — " 
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" If Roger objects , you mean ," I said. " I have no voice 
in the matter." 

" Oh, Ursie I as if Roger did not do eveiything you thooght 
right. Why, you know you are quite mistress here." 

"Botharemistresses," said Roger, quickly. "ürsie, for 
the sake of auld lang syne, and Jessie, because she has such 
a grand name, — Mrs. Grant.^ You know the world will ex- 
pect a great deal of Mrs. Grant," he added, smüing fondly 
uponher. 

" Yes," I said, "and so for once in a way I want Mrs. Grant 
to take a little authority upon herseif, and order things her 
own way, and leave me to go about a little business I have in 
hand. Roger, canispeakwithyouforafewminutes?" 

He looked at Jessie unwilling to leave her. '*You are 
vexed , little one ," he said ; "but you don*t think I would say 
*No'ifIcouldhelpit?" 

" No ," replied Jessie , " only " — 

" Only what? let us have it out." 

" Only ürsie does put herseif against things , and if , as she 
says , I am mistress — " 

"But you are not mistress, love. How should we get on 
without ürsie?" 

"But Jessie is mistress," I said, "and she must leam to 
manage for herseif. lonly want her todoit in all things, not 
only when it is a question of a party." 

"You are sisters," said Roger; "which will settle the 
difference. You agree tothat, don'tyou, ürsie?" 

" Yes ," I said , but I don*t think my tone pleased him. He 
looked &om one to the other in annoyance. I knew so well 
what was passing in his mind. " Oh ! you women , how difficult 
you are to manage , with your petty jealousies ! " Perhaps I 
mighthave retaliated with, "OhI you men, how provoking 
you are with your want of straightforward , moral courage I " 
But 1 could not retaliate upon Roger, it was too deeply pain- 
ful to me to feel that in any way , even in judgment , he could 
be in fault 

Jessie, who really was very good-tempered upon the 
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whole, qniekly recovered herself, and saying that'she did 
notwant to make a fuss , no doubt we knew best, caniedoff 
her notes to make a list of the persons who bad accepted the 
invitation, after which she said, sbe sboold ^^go and look 
afterWillianL" 

" She is very good and dear, isn't sbe? " said Boger, gazmg 
after her as sbe left the room. 

"I don*tknow what William would do withoat her," wu 
my reply ; " I am sure I could never find time to read to him as 
sbe does." 

'^ And yet you are not satisfied with the place she takes in 
the house," continued Roger, "and. you won't accept the 
Joint dignity of a sister." 

"How do you know?" I inquired^ andllaughed alitÜe, 
hoping to tum off the subject ligbtly. 

"Icouldn't belp seeing it," he said — "your face always 
wasatell-tale,Trot." 

"Never mind what I will accept , or what I won't ," I said 
" We shall do very well if Jessie will only remember that some 
day I may leave her, and that she had better practise bieing 
mistress beforehand." 

He thought a little upon the answer, but he did not press 
the matter. 1 think he knew me too well to force upon me a 
subject which he saw I avoided; and we began talking about 
Mrs. Weir. Then he was quite himself — the Roger of the 
olden time , füll of sympathy , understanding just what it was 
that troubled me , and giving me the best advice. I was not, 
he said , to consider myself responsible for the duties which 
others might choose to put upon me. Miss Milicent*s having 
said that I was to look after her mother did not make it my 
business or take the bürden from her, so he begged me not to 
trouble myself because occupations at home had prevented 
my doing as much for Mrs. Weir as I could have wished. The 
hopes I had held out myself were qf more consequence. He 
thought I had been a little hasty in leading Mrs. Weir to trust 
so much in me , but I was bound to help her if I could , and he 
considered that I ought to go over to Stonecliff and see her 
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again, and if I found her seriously nervous at the prospect of 
going away, Ishonld lose no time in puttingthe casebefore 
Mr. Kichardson , and Consulting with him either hy speaking, 
or writing to him if he was still kept away, upon the best 
measores to be taken to bring Miss Milicent back, and re- 
place Mrs. Weir in an independent home. Of course this re- 
qnired thonght and Judgment , for I was in a position which 
would make it extremely impertinent in maopeiüj to interfere, 
Boger ended his advice by a hearty kiss and an assurance that 
he trusted me entirely, and did not know any person who 
would manage such a difficult business better. 

The praise was very pleasant , but I could not live upon it. 
It elated and brightened me for the rest of the day , and Boger 
was satisfied, I suspect, at seeiug me in good spirits; but 
when things rest upon a false foundation , there can be no 
real stability for happiness. I had said all Idared say about the 
party, but when I found Jessie stül bent upon asking everyone 
at once , I had nothing to do but to give in, — and. arrange it 
in the best way I could. It certainly did provoke me to have 
so much trouble put upon me, as if it was only my proper 
share , and I could not help thinking that if Jessie had been in 
my place, she would have been less anxious for numbers ; but 
1 tried, I hope heartily , not to show what I feit. The party 
was fixed for that day week. The notion of the bam was given 
up. Boger was firm about it, and William quite scouted the 
idea , and we did not say we were going to dance ; — but when- 
such numbers were brought together, — especially people 
firom Hove, who would come a distance of seven miles, — I 
knew we must do something in the way of dancing, to amuse 
them. I think Jessie was pleaiäed when she heard in a round- 
about way through Martha, that every one was talking of the 
grand party to be given at Sandeombe , and I was pleasedjso 
for that it brought Mrs. Kemp over to know the truth of the 
report , and ask if she could be of any use. John Hervey drove 
her over. I was glad to have the opportunity of talking to him 
about Mrs. Weir, for I knew that I might not have him long to 
consult. He talked of taking another house now that he had 
Ursula. lU 8 
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more money , and moreover he was so continually at Longside, 
and with Mary Kemp , that I had little doubt how things were 
going on, and that he would soonbe entirely taken np with 
hia own affairs. "What is allthislhear, Ursie?" saidMn. 
Kemp, as ehe came into the parlour, looking the picture of 
kindness and good humour. '^Fine doings and stränge ones 
they teil me I — I hadn't a notion that Sandcombe couid exdte 
snch a commotion in the world/' 

" What do you mean ? " I aaid. 

"Whyl I was inHove yesterday, gossiping asyonknow 
one always does there — and wherever I went it was *Well! 
Mrs. Kemp, of course we are to meet you at Sandcombe/ — 
tül at last I opened my eyes, and found that I was in fbr a 
grand entertainment, instead of a quiet little tea^part^. 
Whose doing is it?" 

"I can teil,*' said John Hervey; "not Ursie's, you may 
be sure." 

"Not mine, indeed,'* I said; "bat when one hasn't strength 
to go against the stream, one mnst needs tum round and go 
with it; — so , dear Mrs. Kemp , you are come just in time to 
give me all kinds of advice , — and Mr. Hervey you are just in 
time too, for I wanted to ask you what you had heard lately 
about Stonecliff and Mrs. Weir. 

" About Mrs. Weir is soon told ," he said , " she is gone." 

"Gone!" I exclaimed; and I feit terribly frightened. 
"Where? What do you mean? Gonel By herseif?" 

"Not quite so bad as that. Mrs. Temple has carriedher 
ofiP safely enough. But the report is , that it was not tili Mrs. 
Weir had made the eflFbrt to walk off by herseif." 

I sat quite silent for a few moments , for I was thunder- 
Struck ; bitter tears of self-reproach gathered in my eyes , and 
ladded: 

"I would have seen her, I would have done any thingfor 
her , Gk)d knows ; but lately they would seldom let me go near 
her. Poor lady ! and she must have thought me so neglectfuL 
Did she really try toigo away by herseif?" 

"/Sotheysay," repliedJohn. "Thatis, the night before 
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last Bhe got up, and began packing her things, and saying 
ehe couldn't be absent from her husband any longer, and 
talking so that the young woman who took Jessie's place was 
quite frightened, and called up Mrs. Temple: and the end of 
it was , that yesterday aftemoon they all went off, where , no 
one seems quite to know. Letters are to be sent to London. 
The Cook who is left in charge of the house brought me a note 
from Mrs. Temple about some business matter, and that was 
how I heard it all, for they kept it very close. She says 
that she is nearly sure Mrs. Weir believed she was reaUy 
to be taken to her husband , but of course there is no thought 
ofthat." 

"They are much more likely to take her to a lunatic 
asylum," said Mrs. Kemp. 

Istaxtedup, and almost screamed. "Oh! never, never, 
it is impossible. She is no more out of her mind than I am. It 
is only the way they have gone on with her." 

" There is no fear of an asylum ," said Mr. Hervey. " At 
least not without clear proof that her brain is troubled. Mrs. 
Temple knows quite well how far she may go. Most likely she 
is taken up to London for medical advice." 

" One drop of kindness would do more for her than a hun- 
dred drops of medicine," I exclaimed. " 0hl if I had never 
left her , if I had only gone my own way and lived with her ! " 

"Matters mightn't have been one iota better," said Mrs. 
Kemp, quietly. " We mustn't judge of any thing we do by 
its consequences , Ursie." 

I fancied John Hervey looked as though he rather agreed 
with me , and considered I had been wrong; and I remembered 
how, sometimeago, he had blamed me for not interfering 
to prevent Mrs. Weir's going to Stonecliff. The thought 
was very painfiü ,to me, and my head was in such a State 
of confiision from surprise and worry that I could not reason 
clearly. 

"Poor child! I don*t like to see you take on so," said 
Mrs. Kemp, for I could keep up no longer, and my tears 
feil fast. 

8» 
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''I believed I shotQd hear from Miss Milicent to-day/' 
I said; "and then I meant tö have gone over at once to Mr. 
Kichardson, ifheiscomeback, and consulted Mm.** 

"He came last night," said John; "I shonl^ not wonder 
if thathad something to do withMrs. Temple*8 sudden move. 
She has a mortal dislike to Mr. Richardson, only on)9 degiee 
greater than she has to yon , Ursie.'* 

"Sheisawretch,** lexclaimed; "ahypocrite!" 

Mrs. Kemp gently touched my arm. "Not qnite, Ursie. 
I dare say she thiii^ that she is going the right way to 
work." 

"She may do so," I replied; "but one thing I am qnite 
sore of, that the thing which delndes Mrs. Temple, if she is 
deluded, is her own selfishness. Itwas tosoit her owncon- 
venience that she first took Mrs. Weir into her house , and it is 
to suit her own convenience that she keeps her there , and it 
was forthat she was always preaching about self-denial| and 
taking from Mrs. Weir all the little thmgs which amnsed and 
pleased her. And it is selfishness, töo,*' I added, "which 
keeps Miss Milicent abroad; and they may, both of them, 
build up ever so fine a fabric of good in their own fashion, 
but the foundation is selfish, and therefore Ihave no faith 
in any of it. I must say it out , and then I shall be better.'* 

John Hervey smiled. "Well! Mrs. Kemp,** he said; 
"we shall know where to come if we want to leam the use 
of strong words. I think I had better go out, and find 
William or Roger, and leave you to calm Ursie down if 
you can.'* 

It seemed very unkind in him to leave me so ; but I was too 
proud to show what I feit. 

He went to the door, and then came back looking for 
his hat. 

" You needn't paii; as if you were angry ,** said Mrs. Kemp. 

"I am not angry,*' I replied, "but I know Mr. Hervey 
blames me. Yet it cannot be so much as I blame myself. 
If I had lived with Mrs. Weir, all this would never have 
happened." 
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" That is, if you had had the ordering of eyente, they would 
have been difPerent ," said Mrs. Kemp. ' < Unde , that is surely 
a bit presumptuoiis. You did your duty." 

I longed t I can't teil how much , for John to say the same. 
I feit it was the only thing which would satisfy me. 

'' John Heryey thinks so ," continued Mrs. Kemp. 

**John Hervey does not think so," I replied, looking 
athim. 

He stood quite silent for an instant, then taking my hand 
as though to wish me good-bye, he said eamesüy, ''John 
Heirey does not know what he thinks, except that he would 
eut off his right hand to see you happy. If possible , you shall 
have news of Mrs. Weir in the course of a day or two." 

Mrs. Kemp's eyes were fixed upon me intently. 

''He is such a true, kind friend," I said, as he lefb the 
room. I was afraid whether she might think he was heartier 
in Mb manner to me than he was to Mary. 



CHAPTER LYIIL 

Mbs. Kemp and I were leffc alone for nearly an hour. Jessie 
was gone over to Dene to call on Mrs. Price. I had wished 
fioger to let the acquaintance drop, but, as he said, there 
• seemed a kind of ungraciousness in this , when Mrs. Price had 
sbown Jessie so much kindness, and therefore he went ypih 
her, making an excuse of business with Captain Price. I did 
not know that there was much to object to, only it was per- 
petually going about , and this I said to Mrs. Kemp when she 
askedme, inherbluntway, how things were working. 

"If I was not here," I said, "she and Boger would both 
see matters differently , and I don't think he would be so foolish 
with her ; but as it is , there is no doubt he spoils her. Some- 
ümeslfancy it would be right in me to determine upon making 
a change for myself." 

"You had better wait tili the way is pointed out," replied 
Mrs. Kemp. "It would be making yourself responsible for 
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a good deal to go away and leave Jessie to bers^; thongli 
I don't at all say it might not be better for her by and by." 

^'If one could be quite sure of her/* I said; '^bnt she 
frightens me a good deal sometimes. Her yeiy good-natare 
is a snare , she is so willing to please erery one, and that, and 
the love of going out , one can never say how mach miachief it 
may lead to — and Roger , so blind as he is." 

"There will come some children, by and by,'* said 
Mrs. Kemp, ' * and that will make a great difference. It sobers 
a womanvastly, Ursie, to have litüe helpless things to take 
care of." 

^'And tili then I mnst look after her," I said. «<Dear 
Mrs. Kemp, are sisters made for nothing bnt to look after their 
brothers' wives?" 

"You are Sharp, Ursie," replied Mrs. Kemp. 

Yes , I was sharp , and I was sorry for it directly. 

"If it had been any one but Roger," I said; ''bat that he 
should have thrown himself away ! " 

"Roger was your idol, my dear," said Mrs. Kemp, veiy 
gravely. 

Her tone strack me forcibly. I did not know she read my 
heart so well. 

"Yes," I said, "he was my idol." 

" And God has broken your idol. It seems to me yoa have 
more cause to be thankful than to complain." 

"Ah!" I said, "you don't know. The feeling grew ap 
with me from childhood , I had no one eise to look to." 

"Except Gk)d." 

I could make no answer. 

"I suppose, my dear," continued Mrs. Kemp, "most of as 
make idols to ourselves some time in our lives. I know I have 
done so ; and I remember how unjust I was in consequence." 

"Unjust!" I exclaimed. 

"Yes, my dear. It must be unjust to fancy a man an 
angel , and then to quarrel with him because he proves himself 
a man." 

* ' You mean ," I said , ' * that I am hard upon Roger." 
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''I think , my dear , that what would be called mistakes in 
other people, are called faults in him, and that is rather hard." 

'^Only because I loved him, because I do love him so 
dearly," Isaid; "thereisnoonelikehimnow." 

"I don't think there is, my dear. The way he goes on 
working, and improving, and setting an ezample all round 
thd conntry , is quite a lesson, as the Farmer says; and if he 
does let his wife go out a little , and see her firiends , it is never 
at the expense of his own business. Just see how Sandcombe 
has knproved since he has had it/* 

'^Yes," I said, for I was delighted to hear him praised, 
^'he has tumed off the idle men, and the new ones are kept 
twice HS strictly , and he has his eye upon all the cottages ; and 
as to tLe house , it is not like the same place." 

"And he has but one fault," said Mrs. Kemp; "he over- 
indulgeshis wife." 

" Onlj one," I replied ; "but that is a great fault; at least, 
it may leai to great evil." 

"I groii you that," she answered. "A good man*s one 
fault, I ofien think, does more mischief than a bad man's 
twenty sins which sounds a hard doctrine, but I doubt if it 
isn't a true oae. Anyhow, it is vexatious." 

" And it s^ems so unkind to dwell upon it so much ," I con- 
tinued, " whm I think how yery kind and thoughtfiil he has 
been towards me. How few brothers would have hesitated tq 
marry because their sisters had an indirect claim upon them? 
And I am sureKoger was quite honest when he said that he 
would not havethought of his own happiness if it had stood in 
the way of my taving a home and a provision." 

"Very few, indeed, my dear," observ^d Mrs. Kemp, 
emphatically; "and yet it would be wrong to quarrel with 
those who take i different view of duty. We must not lay 
more burdens upn others than God has thought fit to do. 
There is no doub: that you could very well have worked for 
yourself." 

"And so it wai all the more kind of Roger to be so con- 
fdderate," I added« " Yes, I see that plainly ; it is a constant 
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reproach to me when I feel proYoked with him or with Jeuie« 
But, dear Mrs. Kemp, how can one help one's feeUngB? 
I think I am a little better than I was; bat joBt at fini^ 
when they came home , every word and action seemed to jar 
upon me." 

"There ia fSault on both sides, probably," she repliei 
"All yourlife, ürsie, you have expected more from fioger 
than any sister has a right to do." 

" It was love ," I said , " not exaetingness." 

"But love is no excuse," answered Mrs. Kemp; "at letaA 
80 it seems to me. You know , Ursie , God has Seen pbased 
to put US in certain relations to each other , by the ordeoong of 
His Providence. We may alter those relations, bat wd can*t 
expect Him, therefore, to alter His Providence." 

" I don't quite understand ," I said. 

*'^Why , it is just this. God made you and Boger broiher 
and sister^ not husband and wife. It is His will tlat a wife 
should come first, and a sister second. Now, if }oa bestow 
upon Roger a wife*s afFection , — and you do so wl^n you are 
anxious to keep him all to yourself , and give up everything 
eise for him , — you do in a way alter the arrangement which 
God has been pleased to mark out, and you mwtn't be sur- 
prised if things don't go quite easily in consequerce.'* 

I did not quite like this repeated allusion :o my private 
feelings. I hoped no one had ever noticeä them. But 
Mrs. Kemp was so simple and straightforward there was no 
escaping from her remarks. 

" I don't think," I said, " that I have had aay choice in the 
matter. Whatever feeling I may have had foj Roger, it grew 
up unconsciously." 

"But there was common sense to teach you, my dear," 
replied Mrs. Kemp ; " to say nothing of experience. Brothen 
marry, and sisters are parted from them, every day. Bot 
I do think you never would see that it was likely to be the 
same with Roger and you." 

•^irs. Kemp was right there ; I had wilfuly shut my eyes. 

She continued: "And so, Ursie, I an afraid that some 
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of the aggravations are of yonr own making. Thai doeen't 
mean ihati am not sorry for you, dear child/' and ehe laid 
her band kindly on mine. 

I feit prond for the moment, and answered, '^No donbt 
I am to blame; but I can't help thinking that if Roger had 
been on\y like any other brother to me, I shoold still haye been 
jaired by a great many things when they fb*st came home." 

" Very likely," ehe replied. "It is a rare case when new 
relations are formed in a family withont jarring. Sisters are 
jealous, and brothers are inconsiderate , and young wires 
don*t quiteknowtheir proper Position; and sobetween them, 
as often as not, they make a mess of it." 

" I don't think Roger is inconsiderate," I was going to say, 
bat I stopped , fori remembered some trifles in which he cer- 
tainly had been so ; but not choosing to blame him, I added: 
" It may have been qnite right , but it did seem stränge to see 
Jessie, all of a sudden , taiking upon herseif to do eyerything 
for Roger which I had been accustomed to do, and to hear her 
enter into all our affairs as if they were her own ; when , three 
orfour weeks before, she would have feit it quite afavour if 
we had told her anything about them." 

" That is just what I meaht, " repliedMrs. Kemp. " I speak 
tJie more about it, because it was the blunder I made myself 
when I married. I rushed into my husband's family, and 
because they were good-natured to me , thought I couldn't do 
better than make myself quite one with them ; and so I took it 
for granted that I was to hear everything , and talk of every- 
thing, and give my opinion, tili at last I found out that, what 
they were quite willing to offer me as a favour , they were not 
at all willing that I should all of a sudden claim as a right. 
I drew back then, and was more timid, and only worked my 
way by degrees , and in the end it all came right , but it was 
some time first. Even as regards attention to her husbänd, 
a young wife is more prudent in keeping a little quiet when 
she is with bis family. She will haye opportunities enough of 
looking after him in her own home. Remember though, 
. Ursie," added Mrs. Kemp, laughing, '<that is only one side 
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of the question. I say it is pradent and kind f or a wife to 
!f™^oer these things; but I don't »ay that a eister has iny 
ngüt to quarrel if she forgets them. Husband and wife an 
naeant to be aU in aU to each other." 

ha 7^^ *^8^ow that theyare 80?" I Said. "Iwiahlcould 

öave thought of that more when Roger and Jessie firat came 

ome ; I am sure I should have bome things better. Jescde hai 

*dari-^*^^? of concealing any thing she feels; and it was 

oarling,' and *dearest,' constantly, and a great deal more 

^ression in all ways than I should have thought Boger coald 

ar. B^t j ^^ wrong. I do really think I was wronir in 

^^gaboutit." 6 ^ "6 

wer ^^^ * *"^^ ^8 trying to all , my dear. I don't think you 

^e wrong exactly. It is a thing one can't be ezpected to get 

iusTv^^^^^^' when persons who, ashorttimebefbre, wero 

J t kind and polite to each other, begin using such very 

^ectionate terms without hesitation. And you had but a 

^ ort apprenticeship ; for Roger and Jessie weren*t engaged 

^Jry long, and she always seemed to me rather too much 

aid of him then to be very outspoken as to her feelings. If 

^ould place old heads upon young Shoulders, young 

each ^ould be carefiil how they thrust their fondness for 

n X ?*^®^^Pontheirrelations, however near and dear. Iti« 

P^^santto witness, I know that by experience." 
xj^ No,*' I exclaimed, "not at all; and what isworstisfor 
öm to tum round, remembering one is present, and give 
M ^^ ' ^8 * ti»^ of apology." 
- ^^^- Kemp smiled. "Trials! mydear, trials! Butthere 
^ one eure for them , — to look at the truth. The feeling is 
Wrong, only the expression is unwise. Happy marriages 
^. ^ot 80 frequent that one should be put out at any thing 
"ich gives proof of aflFection. If Roger had been gloomy, 
'i^ Jessie cold, you would have been much more unhappy." 
' I should have been miserable ," I exclaimed. 
Andtwentyyearshence, ifit should pleaseGodto spare 
^ your lives , the very words and actions which give you a 
^^^ now, will be your comfort and delight I am sure, Ursiei 
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you like to see old married people fond of ©ach other; 
witness what IVe heard you say about my dear old man 
and me." 

"If you were to kiss and call each otlier * dearest' all day 
long, I shouldn't care," lexclaimed, eamestly. "DearMrs. 
Kemp, you know it does my heart good to see the Farmer and 
you together. I makes one feel that , after all , married loye 
is not delusion." 

"Itis nodelusion, mydear," sheanswered; "itisavery 
great and blessed reality. But when first granted, young folks 
don't understand it, and their heads are most times tumed by 
it; all the more reason, Ursie, why old folks, and quiet- 
minded ones, should be patient, and exercise the 'charity 
which beareth aU things.' " 

Mrs; Kemp talked a good deal more after this upon more 
general subjects, andinmostofthemithinkweagreed. One 
piece of advice given me I partieularlyremember. It was as to 
the way in which I should look at disagreeable things; such, 
for instance , as the frets caused by the false position in which 
Jessie was placed, — mistress, when she chose to giv© 
Orders, and not mistress when she wished to escape from h^ 
duties. 

"Itisvery awkwardandunpleasant, mydear," saidMrs. 
Kemp ; " and I don't think you will gain anything by trjdng 
to persuade yourself that it is not. You know , Ursie , if you 
go to a child with a dose of medicine, which is not really 
nasty, and teil him that it is nice wine , ten to one but the 
child tumsquiteagainstit; whereas, if you say that it is me- 
dicine, he drinks it down, and is surprised to find it so little 
disagreeable. We are all like children, it seems to me, and 
must needs treat ourselves upon the same principles ; and per- 
haps life itself , with aU its trials , would be less hard if at the 
beginning we faced the fact, that it was intended to be medi- 
cine, and not wine." 

Those words were a great help to me. Roger , and Jessie, 
and William, were so satisfied with everything, andsowill- 
ing to imagine that I was satisfied also, that I had been trying 
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lately to bring myself into their views, and fighting , as H 
were, agalnst my own convictions. My mind rested qaite 
quietly in the certaintj that I had trials intended flor mj 
good, and that all was not as I could wish, bat aa Qod saw 
best for me; and I was able then to acknowledge nuHre 
thankfiillj the great alleviations which He had meroifinUj 
provided. 



CHAPTER LIX 

FoB there were veiy great and hourly alleviations, and not 
alleviations only, bnt blessings. Looking back on the tone 
of complaint which has pervaded all I have lately beea wri- 
ting, it would seem as though I entirelj overlooked them. 
But I trust this was not so. With a home, and friends, and 
constant useful occupation, and the prospect of a certainin- 
dependence , I might have been a source of envj to thousands» 
Perhaps the yery absence of great anxieties made me all the 
more alive to lesser ones. Moreover there was one cironm- 
stance which I knew I ought never to forget. If Boger had 
settled in Canada , and I had been compelled to remain with 
William at Sandcombe, my life would not only have been 
sadly dreary; but the responsibility would have been greater 
thani could, with any comfort, have undertaken. Asitwas, 
the place was always cheerful , and Jessie in her good natnre, 
took a great deal from me in the way of waiting upon William, 
though even then she never seemed to acknowledge that the 
duty belonged to her especially, and that if she neglected it, 
no one eise could be expected to attend to it. If an invitation 
or a plan for any kind of pleasure was proposed , she left Wil- 
liam without a thought, considering apparently, that itwas 
quite my place to provide for lÄm whilst she was away. The 
rcsult of this was, as I saw, that the occupation was in tlTe 
end likely to become irksome, for no duty is a pleasure, unless 
we feel that it cannot be performed without us. Then it be- 
comesimportant, andwhenitisimportant, welikeit. 
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But I am always talking of Jessie and her short Comings, 
and never of myself. In some ways I feel the subject too 
graye and painfiil to be entered upon willingly, for indeed this 
was not a good and happy period of my life intemally. To be 
always in a fret , always prepared to be irritated , and to feel, 
whetiier jußtiy or unjustly, that you have a cause for ßncb irri- 
tation, is by no means conducive to that holy caknness and 
trust which we should all strive to attain. And as Mrs. Kemp 
suggested, I had begun life with a delusion. ' For I do not call 
my loTe for Roger in itself a fault. It was founded upon the 
pure and hallowed feelings of affection which God has im- 
planted in eyery breast. But, in its extent, it was, little 
thoughlimaginedit, veryselfish. To keep him to myself , I 
would haye excluded him from the highest happiness which 
earth can give. Now my heart in its loneliness was wandering 
over the dreary world , seeking rest and finding none , and at 
times retuming to the Ark , which had once been its shelter, 
only tofind th^oor closed against it, and toset forth again on 
the seemingly hopeless search after a love on which to repose 
imdoubtingly. Yet I did not understand myself. I did not 
know what I was suffering from , or what I needed, though it 
is all piain to me now. I believed, indeed, I feit that I was 
religious; I acted upon religious principles, Itried to frame 
my life according to the precepts of the Bible. When I spoke 
to others of their duties , it was always with reference to the 
one great motive of pleasing God. And the thought of the 
Great Account which I should one day have to give before 
Him, if not always uppermost in mythoughts, had still suffi- 
cient influence to be a constant check upon my evil inclina- 
tions, and a waming whenever I had given way to them. 

But through it all, my heart, — my quick, eamest, de- 
voted love , — was given to Roger. Instead of loving him for 
God's sake; I loved God, if I may so say, forhissake, and 
the result was that religion had never made me thoroughly 
happy. I do not say that I had yet found out my mistake, but 
my eyes were opening to it. When human affection disap- 
poiated me, my reason, if not my feelings tumed to Gk)d. 
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Best and comfort, and fulness of joy were I knew to be fonnd 
with Hirn, and in tlie bittemess of my disappointment, I tnrned 
to Hirn almost without understanding why. Again and again 
when I had no one eise to speak to , no firiend to whom I coold 
explain my wretchedness , I said it out to my Savionr , not so 
much praying Him to help me, as telling Hirn what I sufiEeied. 
It was a relief always at band, and insensibly it became rery 
precious to me, and the thought that He could quite nnder- 
stand , that He knew and woiüd make allowance for the wenn 
and £retted feelings, which to others would have appeared 
only unreasonable murmurings , gave me a sense of £reedom 
and confidence which I had never before enjoyed. So, by 
degrees, I began to understand the difference betweenthe 
influence of religion as a duty, and as a personal afPection. 
Through the door which had been opened by disappointment 
religious love stole into my heart; and when at length it 
nesüed in the empty Chamber , the peace that accompanied 
it, left no room for regret for the exaggerated earthly feelings 
which had departed for ever. 

But I write as if all had been easy, as thougb when my 
idol was broken, I could at once tum and raise an altar to 
the True God. It was not so. There was an enemy ever at 
band, and there is one still, striving to prevent the entrance 
of the holy afFection which was henceforth to be my joy. 
That enemy was myself, myoid, impatient, hard-judging 
seif, urged and stimulated doubtless by the Evil Spirit who is 
waiting to destroy us. All that I have recorded of myself 
must plainly show how much I had to fight against. Even 
when I judged rightly , I erred in the manner of expressin^ my 
judgment. I have heard that I used to be called angular , and 
I have learnt to look upon angularity as a great offence. In 
that last conversation with Mrs. Kemp , though I really had 
tried to keep down my irritable feelings , and though she had 
said nothing which ought to have provoked them, yet Ihad 
spoken so as to stir up the unkind nature within me, and 
aggravated myself merely by the expression of my own 
opinions. And this was continually the case in talking to 
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Boger; I was beginning to feel that he feit it, and that he 
ayoided the subjects on which we might differ in consequence. 
One hasty sentence destroyed the eflfect of twenty gentle ones. 
So, again, this sharpness of mine gave a blas to the view 
which I took of all that Boger and Jessie did. I was very 
clear and deeided in my self-govemment, and I carried out 
the same principle in regard to others , and was never con- 
tented tili I had cut and apportioned, as it were, every one's 
condact, and settled under what head each action was to be 
placed. Having once made out to my own satisfaction that 
Jessie had no strict guiding principle of duty , and that Roger 
was weak in his affection for her, I allotted their yarious 
actions to these motives, and forgot that there might be 
others, far better, which were influencing them. For in- 
stanee , when Jessie read to William tili she was tired , I said 
to myself, ^^she does it because she likes it better than 
looking after the servants." I did not remember that, no 
doubt, she had an anxious wish to do something for her hus- 
band*B brother in his helpless state : and when Roger took her 
out with him and left me to attend to the duties at home, 
I said that he was following out his unwise System of in- 
dulgence. I did not consider that it is a husband's duty to 
make life pleasant to his wif e if it lies in his power. 

This was not a state of mind fayourable to Christian 
charity , and it was therefore of necessity opposed to the love 
of God. I look back upon it now with great regret , and with 
only one comfort , that I was never blind to it, and never in- 
dulged it. On that day after the talk I had had with Mrs. 
Kemp , I went to my room f eeling discontented with myself 
without having anything positively to lay to my own Charge, 
only being conscious when I took up my Bible, as I was 
accostomed to do, to read the Evening Psalms, that a mist 
was floating between myself and my Saviour; that I could 
not come into His presence with that cleamess of conscience, 
and quietness of spirit , which are essential for the enjoyment 
of his Love. Of course there was only one thing to be done, 
to pause at once and inquire , with Grod's help , where the fault. 
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mUid ^J^' ^^^P ^d suggested it I went over in my own 
a all that had passed since the period of Koger*8 engage- 
ment , and saw as I had never seen before how false had been 
^e relation in which up to that time I had placed myself with 
y^^. to him. I faced the fdture, its possible tiials, tnd 
certain vexations, and owned that there was but oue way of 
meeting them ; to put away seif onee and for ever, to connder 
tne good of others first, and my own feelings second; to «et 
m tact justly and tnily in the new family relations which had 
been formed, recognising every claun, howeyer distastefol, 
and then to trust that God would, in Hia mercy, heal the 
wound which had been made, by making me dear to Boger 
and Jessie, not merely from natural affiection, but from the 
consciousness that I was their traest and kindest firiend ,. and 
therefore essential to their happiness. When this point had 
been gaiued I was able to attend to my reading and prayera, 
and after they were ended I went down stairs, and fiiMÜng 
Jessie waiting upon William, took the opportunity of teUiog 
her that she was a much better sister to him than myself, for 
I had scarccly seen him all day. Jessie's face brightened as 
with sunshine when I said it, especially when William joined 
as lavishly in her praises. Whatever other faults Jessie might 
liave, thorc was certainly no temper or augularity in her, 

Ko news of Mrs. Weir, beyond the fact that Mrs. Temple 
had takcn her to London ! A hundred anxious faucies crowded 
into my mind , all bascd upon that one speech of Mrs. Kemp, 
that they might probably carry her to a Lunatic Asylum. 
Being very ignorant of the ways of the world in such cases , I 
did not know that this is more easily said than done, and I 
was certain that , when nervous and excited , Mrs. Weir was 
quitc Strange enough to induce any one to think that she was 
out of her mind. Not liking to interfere myself, I persuaded 
John Hervey to make friends with the woman who was left in 
Charge of StonecliflF, and by her means, as she sometimes 
wrote to Mrs. Temple's maid, to let me know what was going 
on. Miss Milicent's silence disturbed me a good deal, I feared 
my last letter must have gone astray, and I rcmembered 
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what she had said about visiting Normandy, and thonght it 
probable that might interfere with onr having tidings of her 
for Bome time. Mr. Kicbardson thought the eame when I 
went over to Compton, and, findinghimretumed, toldbim 
exactlj how matters stood , and why I was uneasy. He was 
a veiy cautious man , and did not let out much of bis mind to 
me, bat I coold discover that he did not think I was anxious 
about Mrs. Weir entirely without cause, and he said that he 
would himself write to Mrs. Temple , and make inquiries, and 
would let me know what she said. He had no idea, himself, 
that anything was amiss with Mrs. Weir beyond nervousness, 
but he feit that unwise treatment might at last bring on the 
malady whichMrs. Temple had often Mnted to him she feared. 
With this I was obliged to be satisfied, and there was not 
much leisure for indulging useless anxieties, as my attention 
was elaimed by the preparations for the party, which inter- 
fered in no slight degree with the ordinary business of the 
fann. Indeed, since Jessie had gone out so much, it was 
ahnest more than I could do to keep things straight, and I 
often overworked myself , not liking to ask for extra help lest 
it might begin a System which in the end would be ruinous to 
Jessie's good principles, even if Roger could bear the expense. 
Jessie did now often say herseif that I had so much to do ; but 
I knew she would not care if there was another servant, and, 
once nsed to a certain number, she would never tiiink she 
could do with less. We were to have a dinner for the Kemps 
and one or two of our particular firiends first, and the rest 
were to come in the evening, and, having only the two 
parlours to put every one into, there was a good deal of 
difficulty in the arrangements. But Jessie saw none. The 
small parlour, she said, would do for dinner; U would not 
signify beiug a little crowded; we could bring in the round 
table from the other room, so that there would be plenty of 
Space for the dishes , and every one would understand how it 
was; and then we could put the kitchen benches round the 
wall in the large parlour; and, if there were not enough, we 
might borrow some, and so accommodate all in the evening; 
Ursnla. lU ^ 
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mtid whilst people were amusii^g themselves there, the litüe 
parlour might be cleared out for tea, and for any of the old 
people; and afterwards snpper might be laid out in it. AU 
this betokened a deliberate Intention of dancing; for, withoot 
this, there was no reason why we shonld all crowd in such a 
waj into the small parlonr ; and , at last , I taxed her with it, 
langhingly, saying I saw what she was aiming at, and she 
had mnch better own it at once, or we shonld make sonie 
great blander. 

She tumed round to Boger , who had been listening to her 
plan with a face half grave , half pleased , being amused , as I 
conldsee, with her ingenuity. 

"IknewUrsiewouldnotallowit, Roger," shesaid. 

^'Please, dear Jessie!" I exdaimed, '4ndeed, that is 
suchafalsewayofputtingit. Roger, will you only say what 
youwish?" 

** To please every one ,'* he replied , with a smile; '^ wfai^ 
is just what you will say, Ursie, is impossible; and so, I 
suppose, it is. But it seems to me we are rather in for a 
dance, though we have not giyen out that it is to be one." 

"Well, then," Isaid, lightly, for I feit it was no ose any 
longer to fight the question; ^'if we are tb do it, we must see 
to some things at once , — music , for instance." 

"The fiddler from Compton will do quite well," said 
Roger. 

"fle scrapes so," said Jessie, looking disappointed. "I 
said something to Mrs. Price the other day , and she told me 
that wh^n they gave their party at Dene , they sent for a man 
from Hove, who played beautifully, and, with the piano, 
they had charming music." 

"Dear Jessie ! " I exclaimed , " did you really talk to Mn* 
Price about the party?" 

"Yes. Whyshouldn'tl?" 

" It is so awkward to consult a person about a thing which 
she is not to take part in." 

"I did say I wished she could come; but I didn*t ezactij 
lavite her," said Jessie, in a hurried tone. 
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"And what answer did she make, my dear?'* inquired 
Boger, qnickly, 

" She had an engagement for that eyening," replied Jessie, 
*'80 it was ont of the question. But 70a both look at me 
as if I liad done something reiy wrong. Mrs. Price is not 
Coming." 

" It would have been better to hare consulted Ursie before 
you said anything," repKed Roger. 

" Ursie doesn't like Mrs. Price," said Jessie; "and, Roger, 
dear, I didn't mean any barm; but it came quite naturally, 
when I was tbere , having known her so many years , and she 
having been always so kind to me. And, besides, if we yisit, I 
don't see why she is to be left out," 

It was a difficulty, certainly ; and Roger, with Jessie by bis 
side , was not ükely to solve it. I could only be thankfdl for 
the engagement. But ^e were not to be set free from Dene 
quite so easily, for Jessie added, "1 had a note from Mrs. Price 
just now, saying that she could put off her engagement, and I 
had better send back, only we began taUdng about other 
matters." 

«* You never told me anything about this before, my dear," 
said Roger, so gravely , that I thought if I had been Jessie I 
should have been frightened. 

She answered, nervously, "I förgot it when we drove home 
that day , and it has scarcely entered my head since;' and as 
Mrs. Price was not Coming there was no need to think of it." 

" But there is need now, " I said. *'May we see the note, 
Jessie?" 

Her manner showed hesitation: she did not seem to know 
where she had left it 

" You had better go and find it, my dear," said Roger, and 
he sat himself down in a kind of determined attitude, which I 
knew meant that he was considerably put out. 

Jessie went off. We remained silent for some moments. 
Then I said , "It is awkward; but she cannot be ezpected to 
4866 things as we see them." 

Boger made no answer; and I did not venture any farther 

^* 
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remarL Just as we heard Jessicas step in the passage, how- 
ever, he said, "You and Ishould probably have done fhe 
same, Ursie." And when Jessie entered, he wentnp tober, 
and took the note out of her hand with a good-humomed 
smile , quite as though nothing was the matter. He read the 
notealond: — 

'' My dear Jessie, — I find I can alter my day for dining in 
Hove, and as it would be great fun to see your firstparty, I 
have a notion of driving over, with as many genÜemen asi 
can bring, which I know will make me welcome. I don't know 
whether I shall persuade Macdonald to come; bat, anyhow, 
you may expect your affectionate friend/ 

"JahbPbiot." j 

Boger laid down the note, and I caught it up. 

" Gentlemen ! " I exclaimed. " I am sure we don't want 
any of Mrs. Price*s gentlemen here. What does it aU mean?"*, 

" It means what a good many people think a good deal of ,** 
"said Roger, laughing. " We ought not to quarrel with Mrs. 
Price for a word, Ursie. But this threatens more than we were 
prepared for." 

'^ I don't think Mr. Macdonald will come , " said Jessie , and 
I thought she looked very nncomfortable. 

"There is something eise scratched out," said Bcfger, 
"which I suppose refers to him, only it is not honourable to 
try and read it." 

I took the note from him, — I really don't know why , — 
certainly with no Intention of making out what had been 
erased. Then I laid it down , and accidentally looking at my 
fingers saw that they were slightly stained with ink. The 
erasure was a fresh one. 

The feeling that came over me I shall never forget. I 
looked at Jessie, and my head seemed dizzy with doubt. Was 
it possible there could be any deception in her? 

No , it was impossible. That sweet , smiling , confiding 
face could not be a mask, and she was even now making aU 
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th&amends in her power for the foolish thing she had done^by 
taking upon herseif more than the blame which Eoger was 
inclined to give her. 

" It was very wrpng in me , I know , " she said ; " I ought to 
have asked first, bnt the wish came into my head, and was out 
ofmy mouth, beforel had time to consider; andirepented 
directly , and was so glad when Mrs. Price said * No.* It was 
quite a relief to me, and then it all passed awayasifithad 
never happened, andithought of mentioning whatlhad done, 
but I forgot it. That is all I have to say, bnt I am very sorry, 
veiy sorry indeed. Please, dear Roger, forgive me." 

It was but a small fault. No wonder that Boger forgave it 
easily , with such a look of happy , trusting love. I could see 
then why he had kept such a guard over himself — that he 
might not show anger tili he had heard the whole story. He 
was a man of singular self-command , and had tutored himself 
so that he never to my knowledge said a word to repent'of. 

" We must make the best of the business , now," he said; 
" and if Mrs. Price and the — what must we call them , Ursie? 
— come, tMey shall have the best welcome I can give. All the 
more because the visit is not likely to be repeated often. 
Jessie, love, Sandcombe and Dene were never made to run 
together, and so I'm sure you will remember, and let your 
Communications with Mrs. Price be kept within careful limits." 

He was quite enough in eamest tiien to satisfy even me, 
and Jessie, I perceived, was rather awed by him. 

" Ursie quite feels with me , I am sure ," he added , tuming 
to me just as he was leaving the room , '^ and you will do well 
to consult her upon all points." 

He did not look at me, and I was thankM for it. The 
Ycry moment he was gone, I went up to Jessie, and with the 
note in my band , pointing to the erasure , said : ' * Jessie , the 
ink was not dry. You scratched that out yourself." 

Her cheek flushed, she paused, then answered, "Yes, I 
scratched it out. It was only, *he is not sure whether he 
wonldbe welcome,* andithought Roger would notunderstand, 
or would ask questions, and I can*t bear talking of it alL'* 
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The explauation was not satisfactory, and I answeied, 
'^ Roger onderstands most things. Even if he did not, it wonU 
be better, Jessie, to annoy him than to make a mystery." 

" Well, yes, I dare say you are right," and ehe went away. 

She did not like my advice I saw, neither did Ilike herwaj 
of dealing with Roger. I was more really anxioas abonthff 
that day than I had been at alL 

CHAPTER LX. 

* 

Wednesdat moming, the day of the party, arrived. It was 
a bright and calm day for the beginning of October, and I wu 
glad to think that our friends who came from a distance wodd 
not be annoyed with wind and rain. Though I may seemto 
haye set my face so much against the party, and to hare com- 
plained of the work it caused , it most not be imagined that in 
my hearti at all disliked it. Every one, nnless very waDr 
disciplined, is apt to grumble more or less; — I don't meaa 
that as an excnse bat a fact , — and when one is telling a stoiy 
the little black dots of troubles stand out more clearly in one's 
mind than the bright lines of pleasure. Bat I really liked ihe 
bastle, and was delighted when I found the whipt^creams tnni 
out as well as they did , and enjoyed teaching Jessie to make 
the cake, and she and I and Roger had quite amerryhalf-hour, 
setting out the sapper table , and describing all the dishes to 
William, whilst he, poor fellow! was pleased and glad to 
think he should meet so many of his friends. And then there 
was to be the cosy dinner first of all , with the Kemps, and cid 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown , who had taken Hatton Farm , and I got 
quite into the spirit of the party before the day came, and 
rejoieed in the sunshine as much as Jessie herseif. We were 
to dine at four o'clock; Idid not like to have the dinner eariier, 
not knowing what we should do with the guests all the aftei^ 
noon. Roger had given in to the notion of having the Hove 
fiddler for the evening, but he would not go to the expense of 
a piano, though Jessie urged it. About expense orshowhe 
always had his own way. All the moming I was very busy , and 
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fessie too, more so indeed thanwe need hare been,for Martha, 
irhose temper was never very good, took it into her head to ^e 
parücularly contrary in all her ways, and gave usmoretrouble 
äuua was necessary. Apieceof boiledbeef, apie, andsome 
roast chickens , withsweetthings, was tobe onrdinner, and 
t^e beef I knew would take a long time before it was properly 
done, bat all I could say I conld not persuade Martha to have 
it reskdy for boiling at the time I had named, and I had lost a 
good deal of my power over her since she had leamt to call 
Jessie niistress , so that I conld only beg not order. At last 
^essie cameix) me in despair, begging me to go once more and 
«ee about it myself , for Martha had let the fire go down , and 
ihen had heaped up such a quantity of coal, there was no heat 
in it,and allshecoul(|get£romherwas, there wasplentyof time, 
and it wonld do very well. I was setting out the dessert, but I left 
it directly, and went into the kitchen, and Jessie undertook to 
finish what 1 had begun. " You will never do without bellows, 
Martha," I said; "just go and fetch them;" and when they 
were brought, I knelt down before the fire and began to blow. 
ICartha's temper grew worse at every puff. She kept near me, 
putting herseif in my way , and leaning orer the fire to stir 
something in a pot. I told her , that if she did not take care 
she would upset the saucepan, but my wordswere notattended 
tOy and whilst looking round to see what the weather was like, 
I heard a cry and the same moment the hot water poured down 
upon me. Happily the greater portion feil upon my dress, 
bot Martha , of course , screamed as though I had been killed, 
and brought in Jessie, and Esther Smithson, and the char- 
■ woman , and William , and a man from the yard , all eager to 
know what was the matter. I believe I was the only quietper- 
flon in the kitchen. I was bumt, and in a ^od deal of pain, 
bat it might have been much worse. Thanks to Mardia's bad 
fire the water was not actually boiling , and if I covered up my 
hand at once with cotton wool, I knew I might save myself 
from any great suffenng. My chief thought then was for the 
boiled beef, and I would not hear of Jessie's attending to me, 
" I could manage," I said, " very well for myself." 
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^< Tou will find some cotton wool in my seoond dnwer,'' 
obserred Jessie, as I left the kitchen, ^'if you happen to 
have none of your own." 

It was a happy snggestion , for I had not had snffident ex- 
perience to keep a quantity of wool to provide agaiiut 8C«ldi 
and bums, so I went directly to Jessie's room. My kand 
being painfdl I wrapped the wool round it at once, instead d 
carrying it off, and sat down by the dressing-table to rest, for 
I was more flurried and frightened than I quite knerwatfirst 
Jessie's work-box was on the table , and opening it to find a bit 
of tape I saw Mrs. Price's note laid in it, apart frondi the en- 
velope. Merely for the sake of neatness I put the note into 
its Cover. As I did so my eye feil upon some words which I 
read without thinking, under the beUef that they ref erred to 
the party. ^^ I have much to say to you, for I can't understand 
you after the letters I have seen. I shall be glad to hear what 
you have to say for yourself. I only saw Üie letters ye8te^ 
day." It was more startling than the sealding water , moie 
painfiil far than the heat of the bum. I sat wiSi the envelope 
in my band thinking on it, asking myself whatitcouldpossibfy 
mean, whilst every latent fear and suspicion rose up within 
me to increase my perplexity. How to satisfy myself wasmy 
difficulty. To doubt is the most deadly of all the offences 
which can be committed against family union. K Jessie once 
imagined I doubted her, all my influence over her, and I had 
much , would be gone instantly. And what it was I doubted 
or suspected I could not teil. Jessie had certainly been silly 
and vain before her marriage, and I could feel that she was 
silly and vain stül, but I could not imagine her deceitful, and 
her love for Roger it was absolutely impossible to question. I 
had seen her much lately when thrown with different persons, 
and made a centre of interest and attraction , and though she 
might be excited and pleased by the attentions she received, 
I always noticed that her eye sought Eoger's , and that she 
was never satisfied unless he was near. He himself was so 
certain of this , that he would have laughed to scorn the notion 
that she had a thought or feeling which was not shared with 
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him. And yet here was proof positive that she had. Mrs. 
Price's words referred to something which he knew nothing of. 
And then Jessie's hesitation, and the words which had been 
erased. There must be a mystery. My heart sank within 
me. If it were only a case of want of confidence , thonght- 
lessness , girlish folly, yet if it shook Roger's mind, if it opened 
bis eyes to the fact that he had made a mistake in his choice 
of a wife, what a life-long disappointment would be in störe 
forhim. 

I was left to myself for nearly twenty minutes •, it was snp- 
posed that I was snffering pain and unable to work. I was 
suffering pain indeed , but of a very different kind from any 
which was suspected. But the quietness and solitnde were 
Yery useful in soothing my perturbed mind , and before I again 
went down stairs I had made up my mind what was to be 
done; — noth'ing. The whole thing might be a trifle , at any 
rate it was evidently past. I would not make Jessie angry by 
inquiring into it, especially as she would be very likely to 
misunderstand the means by which I had gained my know- 
ledge; but I would watch careftdly all that went on; I would 
guard against any thing like intimacy with Mrs. Price; I would 
be very kind and affectionate to Jessie , and then , wh^ I had 
fidly gained her affection , and made her forget her conviction 
that the marriage was not entirely agreeable to me , I would 
8ome day discreetly lead the subject round, and if possible 
bring her to an explanation. By that time , for I feit it would 
be a work of time, she and Boger would, as I hoped and 
believed, understand and be sd neceäsary to eachother, that 
any confession of past youthful folly or imprudence would be 
a less shock to him. 

The one thing I dreaded was Mrs. Price. An unprincipled 
woman is much more dangerous than a bad man. The one is 
generally an open , the other a secret foe , and a young person 
like Jessie is so easily won upon , so willing to trust and be led, 
whilst there are no natural cautions to teach prudence and 
reserve. If once thoroughly influeuced by Mrs. Price, and 
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led hy her into anTthing like deceit , Jessie might riak Bogdr's 
happiness and her own f or ever. 

To say that I was as light hearted when I went down stairs 
as I was when I came up , would be far from the truth. Hap- 
pily my bumt band was a sufficient reason for being raiber 
sabdued, and every one supposed Iwasinpain, andblamed 
Martha for her carelessness accordingly. For myself I 
scarcely foünd it in my heart to blame her. Though I said, 
that Mrs. Price's words might only refer to some past trifling 
matters, I still had the dread that mischief might lurkbeneath, 
and so I could not be too thankful for the accident which had 
led to my being prepared for it. 

CHAPTER LXL 

We had not been a veiy punctual honsehold lately, Jessie^s 
gaieties had interfered. But William was detennined that 
every thing should be in time on this day , and gave us no rest 
with bis cautions about it. Jessie went up to dress at tfaree 
o'clock, but I was not able to get away from the kitchen tili 
half-past three, and even then I left it rather with fear, and 
was obliged to say that I would be down again to see that all 
was r^dy before dinner was taken in. I was decidedly the 
head servant and not the mistress now, — for Jessie was called 
upon to receive the guests , and I had to work tiU the last 
moment. 

It was a good thing that I made up my mind to my position 
beforehand , because , having done so , I was not annoyed at it. 
My best dark-green silk dress was soon put on, with a 
temporary apron over it, in case I should have anything more 
to do in the kitchen ; but Jessie's dress was a much more im- 
portant affair. 

I am afraid I was a little like Roger, and inclined to spoil 
her in some ways , I was so pleased to see her look pretty ; and 
though I strove not to show that I thought much of her beauty, 
I was always watching to *ee whatpeople would think of her 
when she came in and out of a room. 
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The art of dress , too , I think generallj goes with beauty. 
It is notthat pretty people always think so much of what they 
shallwear, butthatitisakindofinstinctwiththem. 

I am sore I might have tried for months, and I shoold 
never have tumed myself out to look in the slightest degree as 
well as Jeseie, when she went to the parlour dressed in her 
delicate wedding silk. I stood looking after her as she ran 
down stairs, and when she was out of my sight, remained still 
in the same position thinking abont her , not happy thoughts, 
bnt tender, lovinff ones, — more so than she or Boger fancied. 
Hardness, severfty, angularity, — they wereullon the sur- 
face. There was a place deep dovra in my heart for Jessie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown were asked to please William. I 
shoold have been better satisfied myself, if they had been left 
ont, we should have been such a snng party with only the 
Kemps ; but perhaps it was better as it was on the whole , for 
we had one great disappointment. John Hervey, who as a 
matter of course had been asked also , did not make his ap- 
pearance. We waited for him nearly a quarter of sn hour, 
and then fearing the dinner would be spoilt, we thought it 
better to sit down. William was put out, more by the delay 
than by John's absence, but he kept his temper, as most of us 
can before strangers. Jessie took the top of the table, and 
did the honours very well. It was the first time since her 
marriage that we had had anything like a dinner party, and 
I fancied she would be nervous , and ask me to carve ; but she 
seemed fülly to understand her right place, andmany pleasant 
compliments were paid her by old Mr. Brown, which she 
seemed quite to enjoy. Mrs. Brown praised her for the way 
the dinner was sent up , and for the sweet things , which cer- 
tainly were very successfal. They happened to be all my 
making, and Jessie said so, colouring, as though she was 
rather ashamed to own it. 

" It is not everyone that has such' a right band , " said Mr. 
Brown, thinking he must be civil to me. 

"No, indeed," replied Jessie. "Ursie is a great help, I 
don't know what I should do without her." . 
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" What indeed? " I thought to myself , and I was almost 
tempted to say , that a person with so manj engagementB as 
Jessie , wanted a right band to keep the house straight. Bot 
of coiiTse I did not say it , and the conversation went onabont 
housekeeping and farm troubles, and servants, in all wfaieh 
Jessie bore her part as though she was quite at the head of 
affieurs; whilst, whenever any little manner went wrong, she 
quietly tumed to me to pnt it right , as I can fancy the Queen 
would do to one of her ladies in waiting. It was one of Jesde*! 
peculiarities that she conld fit herseif into any position in 
which she might be placed, and now I comd see that Boger 
was quite pleased with and proud of her , — she was so atten- 
tive and hospitable. Nothing was said at dinner which at all 
touched upon Dene , but when the dessert was plaoed on the 
table, Mrs. Brown began praising some cowslip wine, whidi 
she declared reminded her of some she had tasted elsewhere; 
but she could not remembiBr where , and at last she said , tiiit 
she thought it must have been at Dene. 

Mrs. Kemp looked up surprised. '^I did not know yov 
ever went there," she said. "I shall think better of Mi». 
Price if she has such steady friends." 

" Don't call us £dends ," replied Mrs. Brown ; " it was only 
that my husband went over there accidentally to pay some 
money , and there came on a pouring shower, and so we were 
obliged to take shelter, and then Captain Price offered m 
cake and wine, which was more than bis wife would have 
done; ifl don't do her wrong in saying it." 

"I thinkjyou do wrong her," said Jessie quickly. "She 
is very kind hearted , and would make friends with any one 
who would be friends with her." 

"Oh! yes, well, I dare say," and Mrs. Brown looked a 
little awkward, "I forgot you and she were cronies; indeed I 
thought that would be all over now." 

" My wife knew Mrs. Price when they were both children,** 
observed Boger, before Jessie could speak again; "and as 
she is good-natured we must be civil, which is the reason why 
we have asked her here this evening." 
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Ageneral blank seemedto fall upontheparty. Mrs. Brown 
looked at Mrs. Kemp, and mnrmured something which 
Bounded Kke " No doubt, it is all right." But it was evidentiy 
not all right in her estimation , and the silence became so un- 
comfortable that I lost my presence of mind, and began 
pressing Mrs. Kemp to take some apple jelly when she had 
some already on her plate, and ponred out a glass of sherry 
for Mary Kemp , thongh she had begged for currant wine. 
Roger, I saw , was fiilly aware that the announcement he had 
made was disagreeable, but he was not in the least cowed by 
Mrs. Brownes stiff manner. Having once made up his mind 
that it was right to ask any one to his house , he was very in- 
different as to what might be said about it; but I perceived hd 
was rexed when Jessie, forwant, Isuppose, of something to 
say, went on to boast of her intimacy at Dene , to describe the 
place and the alterations, and to taJk of the persons she had 
formerly met there. Someofthem, Isuppose, laying claim 
to the title of gentlemen and ladies, but not such as we had 
been accustomed to respect. 

"Mydear," he said at last, "those days are over. You 
were Jessie Lee then, you are Jessie Grant now," and Mrs. 
Brown pursed up her lip , and looked at Mrs. Kemp with a 
matronly smile of approbation , which seemed to say , " That 
is right. I am glad äie husband can assert his authority over 
the giddy young thing." 

Mrs. Kemp, Mary, and Mrs. Brown went into the large 
parlour as it grew dark , wjhilst Roger and his other fnends 
ßtayed to have their talk over public matters. There were so 
many little trifles still to be seen to that I was glad to have 
them all quietly disposed of , and I called Jessie into the 
kitchen, to arrange one or two things about the supper, which 
Martha and Esther would be likely to forget. When I went 
back to the parlour and Jessie was gone upstairs , Mrs. Kemp 
and Mrs. Brown were in füll talk, but they stopped directly I 
went in. Mary was sitting silent as usual. I fancied she was 
out of spirits because of the disappomtment about John 
Hervey. 
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'^They will be here soon, I suppose," said Mrs. Kemp, 
making room for me to sit down. '^ Come aüd warm yoxamM, 
Ursie, yöu won't be so well able to do that presently.*' 

'^ Thank you," I said, " but I have been out in the kitohen, 
which is like an oven." 

'*I wish you woold come," said Mrs. Kemp, lookiii^ lemid 
to see that I was alone. ^'Now, Mrs. Brown, just teil Unie 
what you have been hearing, it will come better from you." 

"I dare say she knows," replied Mrs. Brown; *'unkind 
words 4y fast , and I am not the one to wish to make thon go 
faster." 

'*It*8 no unkindness to gire a waming, " said Mre. Kemp; 
'* and Ursie is quite safe." 

^^Well! all I would say is , that ifyourbrother Roger doei 
the wise and respectable thing, he won*t let Mrs. Price bring 
herseif and her idle friends to Sandcombe. His wife has 
been too much with them already , and when it's well known 
that there was flirting going on with that Mr. Macdonald 
whom people said last year she was sure to marry , np to tibe 
lastmoment before she tumed round and said *Yes' to your 
brother you will luiderstand that the world will talk of herai 
one of the Dene set." 

"People say what is false ! " I exclaimed, though as I wd 
the Word a pang of doubt shot through me. "After Mrs. 
Morris's death, Jessie came directly here, and went from iis 
toMrs. Temple, where she was kept so close that if she walked 
over to Dene twice during the whole time it is more than I can 
answer for." 

" May be. I trust it isn^t true ," said Mrs. Brown. " You 
know, my dear, I don*t want to vex you, and I shouldn*t 
have said it if it had not been for Mrs. Kemp's wish; büt 
hearing things as I do from every-one , I can't help getting 
inklings of stränge doings sometimes, and it does seem to me 
apity that, after all the stories that has gone abroad about 
Mrs. Price and her goings on , she should be asked to Sand- 
combe just the first party that a young person like Mrs. Boger 
gives." 
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^*Ursi^doesn*tknowhalfthestories/' said Mrs. Kemp, in 
a feeling tone. 

**No," I said, "I don't. I have always tried not to hear 
them. I think that kind of scandalous gossip is odious , be- 
sides being wrong; but without hearing the stories, I know 
qnite enough to understand that Mrs. Price is not a fit 
friend for Jessie. No woman who acts so as to have herseif 
talked about can be." 

"Quite right, my dear," said Mrs. Kemp. "Girls won't 
think it; but the worst thing that can befall them is for their 
name to be in every one's mouth." 

"And the worst thing for a hnsband is for his wife to be 
talked about," said Mrs. Brown, who was rather inclinedto 
be severe. " Your brother Roger is the last person, Ursula, 
who would bear that.*' 

The last indeed! Perhaps no one but myself knew how 
keen Roger's feelings would be on such a point. I don't know 
what I CQuld have said in reply, but at that moment our cirde 
was disturbed by the arrival of visitors. 

I went to receive them with the words ringing in my ears 
— "Roger is the last person who would bear that." The 
guests arrived one after the other very quickly. Jessie came 
down to do the honours, and I went to the party in the little 
parlonr, and told them they must leave it whUst I made it 
ready for tea. William grumbled a little at being obliged to 
move , and I was obliged at last to scold and be impatient, -^ 
he and Farmer Kemp would stay so long trying to finish an 
argument. 

"Why, lassie, whafs come to you," said the Farmer, 
eatching hold of me as I laughingly held open the door and 
told him plainly I wanted him gone. " She has taken to rule 
every one to-night, William, and that's not her way generally." 

"She loves a bustle dearly," said William. "I don't 
believe she is ever happy unless she is ordering something or 
somebody." 

I Buppose my countenance betrayed that I was not tho- 
roughly well pleasedwith the remark, for as William departed 
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the Farmer stayed behind, and added good-natnredly, '^They 
mayquarrelwithyou, Ursie, asmuch as they like fbr ordetjng, 
but they would none of them get on withont you. But why 
don't you ask my girl to come and help you? ehe would rmtiier 
be here than talking grand in the padour; ehe isn'fc in toj 
good spirits to-night , the why and the wherefore I dare cwy 
you will hear before long, only don*t ask questions now, fbrä 
will upset her, and I don't want that." 

Farmer !Kemp had mostunpleasantly andanxiouslyexdted 
my curiosity. Mary's spirits were so eren , I was sure it must 
be something yery unusual which could depress her enough to 
excite notice. Putting things together, I naturally conduded 
the vexation must be about John Hervey. When I went baek 
to the parlour I found Mrs. Price arrived, and with her two 
Dene visitors , not exactly strangers. Boger had met them 
when he was riding out with the fox-hounds, which he did 
every now and then. Mrs. Price was making much of them, 
sitting up at the top of theroom, looking quite like the grandee 
of the Company. The moment I went in I feit what a mistake 
had been made in inviting her, for her presence was like a wet 
blanket on the rest of the party. I glanced round to see what 
Jessie was doing, and was glad tofind her, underBoger's care, 
trying to make herseif generally agreeable. My dread was 
that, in spite of all she had once said to me about haying 
changed her opinion of Mrs. Price, she would now devote her- 
seif to her. Koger seemed to be as much alive to that possi- 
bility as I was , and was going round with her from one to the 
other, and giving her hints as to what she should do to be civil 
and kind. He was resolved , I saw , that if Mrs. Price forced 
herseif upon us , she should find herseif placed quite on an 
equaKty with the rest of the world. Finding how things were 
going on , I was relieved from a sense of responsibility , and, 
following Farmer Kemp's Suggestion, went to Mary, and 
asked her to come with me into the parlour, and help set out 
tca. Then she and I might stay there and make it, and Jessie 
might bring in different parties , as the room was too small to 
have all together. Mary was only too glad, she said, to be 
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usefol, and went back with me to the litüeparlour directly; 
bat she had another reason for desiring to be alone with me 
for the moment Martha, who was setting out the tea, was 
gone, she drew out of herpocket alittlenote. "It is from 
John Hervey," she said. "I was to give it you when you 
wer^ by yourself , in case he didn't come , and I have no hope 
of bim now." She spoke very cahnly, but a sigh foUowed Üie 
words. It sounded strajige to me. Mary seldom laughed, 
often smiled, and scarcely ever sighed. ^' Just see to the tea^ 
Mary, dear," I said, and I drew the candle towards mehur- 
ricdly. I had a dread that the note contained ill news. 

"DearUrsie, — I bare had a note from a London doctor 
asking me odd questions about Mrs. Weir's being able to at- 
tend to business. I don*t understand it, anddon'tlikeit, so 
I am going ofP myself to see what it all means. You shall hear 
again. If there should be anything in which your testimony as 
to Mrs. Weir's soundness of mind is likely to be of use, 1 am 
sure you would not object to giving it. A rumour has reached 
me that Mr. Weir is dangerously ül, at some little village in 
Normandy. If I could have been with you to-night I should 
have found out something from Mr. Macdonald, who I heard 
accidentally was likely to be one of the party. He is in cor- 
respondence with Miss Milicent. If you could ask him what 
he knows, and send me word, I should be glad. Of course 
I am very sorry not to be one at your merry-making , though 
I like Sandcombe best when you are all alone. Don't say to 
any one why I am gone. 

"Very sincerely yours, 

"JohnHebvet." 

As I folded up the note again , I romarkcd that Mary had 
ieft off axranging the tea-cups. and was standing with her 
gaze intently fixed upon me. She blushed when our eyes mdt, 
and I thought she half expected me to give her the note , but I 
put it into my pochet without saying anything, and she 
finished preparing the tea, and then asked if she should go 
Ursula. IL 1^ 
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and teil Jessie it was readj. It was as thongh she was glad to 
leave me. A second care frequently neutralises a first, and a 
third will often prevent one irom thinking of either. Wliat 
with Jessie's secret and Mary's , and anxiety about Mrs. Weir, 
I had so much to perplex me that I could do nothing bot patit 
all aside, and take just the bosiness of the moment. I laughed 
and talked with every one who came in, made myself, I am 
tolerably sure, agreeable to Mrs. Price, and behaved veiy 
civilly to her £dends. In fact I could not properly keep ustf 
one fixed idea in my mind, and having intended to watdi 
Jessie I found myself at last quite disregarding her. Tea 
being over, some of the elderly people remained in the littie 
parlour to play whist and backganunon, and the yonng ones 
began to dance. I was asked to dance almost before any one, 
but I was obliged to refuse , at least for a while , since Jessie 
quite depended upon me to set everything going. Koger had 
left her to herseif now, and I thought she looked a littie 
fagged, as if such numbers were too much for her, andl 
begged her to go and sit down by Mrs. Kemp and rest a litde, 
and not talk. Mrs. Kemp, I said, would quite understand 
her wishing to be quiet. This was just when a country-dance 
was beginning , and she left me , as I thought , intending to 
do what I had proposed , but to my annoyance I perceived 
that Mrs. Price, who, I fancied, was sure to dance, was 
sitting down also, and that Jessie went up to her immediately. 
I noticed her but littie after that for nearly half an honr, 
the dance was kept up merrily, and I went to see how all 
things were going on in the littie parlour, and then stayed a 
few minutes in the kitchen, giving an order about supper. On 
my retum to the dancing-room , Mrs. Price and Jessie were 
not to be seen. I looked, and waited, and watched, and 
looked , but they were still absent. They were gone , I feit 
sure , to Jessicas room , that they might have Jessie's favourite 
amusement , a talk. Nothing would annoy Roger more, and 
Mrs. Kemp, I saw, was noticing Jessicas absence, and Mrs. 
Brown's quick eye wandering all round the room, as she 
wondered what had become of her. This would not do. She 
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must be brought down, and made to be attentive to her Com- 
pany at all events, and I hurried upstairs, knocked at Jessie's 
door, heard Mrs. Price's voice say "Come in," and entering 
fbund Jessie in a flood of tears. My constemation need not be 
described, but Mrs. Price came forward to ezplain with the 
utmost coolness — "Poor Jessie was a little over-tired, hys- 
terical — she Lad been wprking too hard — such a large party 
wa3 a great ondertaking. If I woüild only leave her to her, 
^6 would take the greatest care of her, and bring her down 
again in a few minutes quite well.'* 

" I think , if you wiU allow me to say so, Jessie had better 
be left to me," I said, "I know ezactly what is good for 
her." 

"Oh! no doubt," and Mrs. Price became very stiff and 
proud; "but Jessie herseif will be the best judge. Such an 
oldj&iendaslam, I think, might be allowed to stay." 

"Leave us, Ursie, indeed you must," said Jessie, in an 
eager voice. "They can*t do without you downstairs. I 
would rather a great deal, and I shall be down directly; 
do go." 

"Ihad better bring you some sal volatile," I said; "you 
wonH do without it." 

**I want nothing, nothing, — it isn*t anything. I only 
wish — please just go." 

" I shall send Roger to you ," I said quietly, for I feit that 
Mrs. Price, if not Jessie, was deceiving me. Jessicas voice 
showed neither hysterics nor faintness , but only great mental 
disquiet I left the room, heard the door closed violently 
behind me, hurried down the stairs, and at the bottom, rushed 
Qp against some one in the dark passage , and found myself in 
contact with Mr. Macdonald. 

He made a hasty apology for Coming so late , which I was 
too worried to attend to ; why he came at all was the question 
I was most inclined to ask. I thought we had been safe from 
him. I could not find it in my heart to be gracious and civil, 
and I don't know what I said , until we stood at the parlour 
door; then I suddenly recollected John Hervey's note, and, 

10* 
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seizing üpon the present moment as the most favomable I 
could hope to have, begged for a few moments' conversation 
with him. He seemed astonished , and I thought nervons , bat 
of course he assented, and much, I suspect, to the snrprise 
of the friends who knew or thonght about me, we entered tbe 
room rather confidentially together. Before, however, I 
could begin the subject of Mr. Weir, Mrs. Kemp came up to 
me and mquired for Jessie ; was she ill? — thred? — was any- 
thing amiss? "Nothing," I said, shortlj. ''She will be 
down directily." Mrs. Kemp looked vexed, and drew bacL 
Mr. Macdonald asked where Mrs. Grant was, and be put up 
bis eye-glass and glanced round the room. 

" Oh ! I see. I beg your pardon, but I will retum directly,* 
and he left me to go up to Jessie , who , just at that instant, 
came in, her arm within Mrs. Price's, as if they were fhe 
dearest Mends possible. 

The meeting certainly was a curious one. I, wbo knew 
Jessie so well, could read at once in her countenance a mii- 
tureoffear, dislike, andexcitement, which she vainly endea- 
voured to hide under an appearance of ease. Mr. Macdooald*« 
face was not so well known to me; but if I could at allgneis 
its meaning, there was a great deal of pride andspkeinhlB 
heart. Mrs. Price was füll of flattery and airs, making such 
a fuss about him, that I could not bear to look at her, and 
talking so loudly that every one was noticing her, and neoei- 
sarily obserring Jessie also. This could not be allowed to 
continue. I feit asthoughlmustrushupto Jessie, andcany 
her away from them by force; but just then, the reel wfai<^ 
had been going on when I came in , was finished , and , in tiie 
general movement , Jessie was obliged to move also , and Mr. 
Macdonald retumed to me, ready, as he said, for oor conver- 
sation. It was precisely what I did not want, — to have t 
private talk with him when every one was sitting down , and 
might remark upon us; but a clear conscience makes one 
bold , and knowing fuU well that I would never have said half- 
a-dozen worda to Mm bat from necessity, I began at once: 
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"Yoü have heard from Miss Weir, lately, I think, Mr. 
Macdonald, hayeyounot?'* 

"Yea, thisweek. I haye had that honour.*' 

"AndmaylaskwliattheaccoimtsofMr.Weirare? Some 
one told me he was yerj iiy 

"Miss Weir mentioned an indisposition — a fever, I think 
aheeaUedlt." 

He jlooked so mtolerably conceited, I ttmied away my 
head, becaose I could not endure to watch him. "Is it a 
daageroasillness?'* Isaid. 

"Well! yes , I snppose it may be. Miss Weir*s Communi- 
cations tonch slightly upop the subject \ " and he pnt on a very 
mysterious alr. 

" I snppose you would not mind giving me Miss Weir's 
ditection," Icontinued; " I am wishing to write to her." 
• He hesitated. "I believe Mr. Weir is moving about. If 
you wish that a letter should be forwarded , and would ^ntrust 
ittome— " 

"ThaiÄ yon," I said, hastily; "but it is not written. 
Miss Milicent told me she should be in Nonnandy." 

"In Normandy? yes, she may be.*' 

*'Bat you must faiow where she was when you last heard 
from her,'' Isaid. "If you would only teil methat, it would 
helpme." 

"It was an odd direction. French names are difficult to 
remember. I may be able to give you the infarmation to- 
' morrow, or the next day , -^ pr , — I am ahnost a&aid I may 
have mislaid the letter." 

•*0r you don't wish to teU me, Mr. Macdonald," I ex- 
daimed. ' ' I am sorry I have asked you." 

H^ made a kind of bow , more in mockery than politeness, 
and murmured something about being unfortnnately unable 
to gratify my curiosity ; and then walked away. 

Mary Kemp drew near to me, as I stood thinking. 
"IJrsie," she said, "that is an odious man. How Jessie 
hateshiml" 

"Doesshe?" Ireplied. " How can you teil?" 
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*^From her look when she saw him. Bat ehe liked hin 
once. How is it she is so changed ? " 

''She knows him better/' I said. ''And 8|^e has Boger." 

"Yes, Roger, tobesure, thatwouldbeenoughasacon- 
trast ; but I should be a£raid if I had jilted Mr. Macdonald. I 
should think he would be revenged." 

The expression strack me, and I repeated it, pondering 
aponit, bntadding, "Jessiedidnotjilthinu" 

"I thoaght she did ; people say so." 

I was called away, and there was no time to undertake 
Jessie's defence; but I feit as thoagh a clae had been giren 
me, and throaghout all the remainder ofthat evening's ezcite- 
ment , I was bent apon the one objeet of following it. 

Jessie, Mrs. Price, and Mr. Macdonald, were never for 
iive minutes absent from my thoughts or my watcbfolness. 
I saw that Jessie appeared to have recovered herseif, bat that 
her eye was restless, and her cheek flushed, and I noticed 
that Ro^er's entrance made her shrink from Mrs. Pxice, 
cvidenüy anwilling that he shonld see them together. I 
noticed that she gave herseif up almost exclusively to Mis. 
Price's friends, dancing twice with the strangers, and only 
once with any of her old friends, and at last I saw her stand 
up with Mr. Macdonald, looking, at the same time, frightened 
andnervous, buttalking, as was her wont, all the time, ta 
Cover her awkwardness. And, towards the end of the dance, 
lobserved also that she became much graver, even, Imight 
have said, unhappy; whilst there was something in hiB 
manner which implied, not liking certainly, but satisfaction 
and triumph. Mary Kemp might be right, but jilt him? 
No, Jessie certainly was free from that charge. And what 
could be his revenge? Oh! if Eoger could but see with my 
eyes, if he could only be alive to the weakness of Jessie'« 
character, and keep her from those who might lead her to 
deceit. But he saw nothing exccpt that his wife was winning, 
andlovely, and devoted to him. He was the only person in 
the room that night , — I feit it with uneasiness and dismay, 
— who did not peroeive that some strong tie had been formed 
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between Jessie and the inmates of Dene which, whetiier it 
edsted with or against her will, could tend neither to hiß hap- 
Xmiess , nor to her own goodnees and respectability» 

Abont eleven o'clock we were ready for supper. Mrs. 
Priie went in jSrst, and Jessie with her of course. I stayed 
behiid to take care of the second party. So I lost sight of 
her. Supper was a long business. I was very tired and glad 
to remtin quietly by myself for a few minates in the great 
parlour. Farmer Kemp came up to me and tapped me on the 
Shoulder; "Asleep, lassie; you oughtto be waking." 

"My bisiness is nearly over," I said, "I may begin to 
thinkofsletp/' 

" Not yet " he said eamestly. " What can that flaunting 
woman and 1er Mend be talking about to your pretty [little 
siöter-in-law?* ' 

I looked romd; they were close to the open door. I was 
behindthem, ani I could not see their faces. Whenimoyedy 
I caught sight of Jessie's countenance, sadly anxious; Mrs. 
Price's sarcastic, fiie other was hidden. I heard Mrs. Price 
say, ^'Ireallymust^andputonmycloak, itislate.*' She 
went upstairs, and ^ssie stayed behind; she did not notice 
me y — I could have Bf£d , indeed , that she was too engrossed 
to notice anything exc«pt the person before her. '^Ohl Mr. 
Macdonald/' I heard her say, in a low, hurriedvoice; '4t is 
not honourable , and the^ can be nothing to you now." 

I did not catch his ausser. 

"You have deceived m?," I heard Jessie add; "you said 
they were destroyed;" andthen, seeing me, every trace of 
colour lefb her cheeks , and s^e rushed away. 

Mrs. Price's departure wts quickly followed by others, 
only a few lingered round the supper-table tili after twelve. 
Farmer Kemp and his wife, aid Mary were the very last 
William sat in the comer of the loom fast asleep, while Boger 
and Jessie were attending upon the friends who were just 
going. We heard the repeated *'Good-bye*s" and "Thank 
you," and "We have had such t pleasant evening," and 
Jessie's voice was cordial, and Bogec's fiill of thorough satia* 
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faction that everythhig had passed ofF so well , and then tiiey 
came back into the littie parlonr together. 

"Here is a seat for you, littie one, in the ann ohai^*' 
said Roger. He placed Jessie in it , and broaght her a fcot- 
stooL "You are tired out, I know; but so well youdid 
eveiything! Didn'tshe, Ursie? I don*t know when wehare 
had such a jelly evening. What do yon like to have . love? 
A glass of wine is best." 

"Ilike to have you next me," said Jessie, "I dm'twant 
anything eise ; " and her tired face resumed its brighi löök , as 
Koger laughingly isat down at her feet, and ask^d Fanner 
Kemp to give her a bit of chicken , and he would >ee Ijhat ek» 
ate it. The Farmer cnt the chicken as he wasdesired, but 
directly afterwards tumed to me. 

"Somebody eise wants looking after," he said; "youVfe 
beenuponthemoTeforhowmanyhours, ürsie?" 

" I am too tired to reckon ," was my replv. 

Roger jumped up from his seat and cam3 np to me. *' Are . 
you really so tired , Trot?" 

**Really," I said, "is it surprising?** and I laughed a 
littie. 

" Tired with thinking of every one >ut herseif," said Mrs. 
Kemp, kindly, forshe wasextremelyfondofme. 

I might have been vexed at Rogec's cöldness at any other 
time , but just then I really could lot think about myself at 
all. " We must send Jessie to bed at once ,'' Isaid; "shewill 
be quite knocked up if we don*t." 

"And leave you to set the hcnse right, I suppose," said 
Farmer Kemp. "Well! there'ff nothing in this world like a 
good heart for work. Come , tustress ! " and he spoke to his 
wife , " since going is the order of the day." 

Mrs. Kemp had her bonnec and cloak on, and was qnite 
ready, so was Mary. I pu/ one or two other wraps round 
them , for the night was colcf. 

As I was doing this , Hary Kemp said , in a low voice, 
"Have you any note, anf message for John Hervey? Per- 
haps I shaU be writing to Min." 
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^^None) thanklyou. I haye not had time to thisk about 
things." 

I fancied Mary looked rather blank , bat my attention was 
drawn to another matter, for Boger said qnickly, ^^A glasa 
of water, Ursie; quiek! Jessie is faint.'! 

Her head was leaning back, and sbe was deadly pale, but 
she had not fainted away. 

Koger was alarmed, I was anxions, Mrs. Kemp was quite 
cool , and took it as a matter of no consequence. We all stood 
by looking at Jessie. 

' ' She has been talking , and laaghing , and standing about 
more than is good for her ," said Mrs. Kemp, " but she will be 
quite well to-morrow. Now, mydear, ifyoufeel better, let 
Roger take you up stairs/' And before Jessie seemed to be 
quite aware that she was able to move , Mrs. Kemp had gently 
forced her to stand up, and, supported by Boger, she left 
the room. "Good night, Ursie, my dear, and go to bed, 
and to sleep, as quickly as you can,'* said Mrs. Kemp, asi 
went out with her into the passage. "And don't worry your- 
self, if you can help it, about things which can*t be helped 
or mended." 

"And keep an eye uponthat giddylittlewoman, Ursie," 
added the f armer. "Dependuponit, ifyoudon't, she'llget 
you all into a scrape some day , through that flighfy friend of 
hers.'' 

CHAPTEB LXn. 

I SLBPT but little, in spite of my fatigue. Thoughts of 
Jessie were hatmting me ; not the hard thoughts which Farmer 
Kemp might have had. There was no such vanity in her now 
as would make her disobedient to Boger, that I was convinced 
of ; whatever foUy she might be led into would be the con- 
sequence of some difficulty in which she had involved herseif 
by past imprudence. Mrs. Price had no real aflfection for her, 
bat was making up to her for purposes of her own; perhaps 
wishing to show that she was not entirely OTerlooked by per- 
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80118 of respectability ; perhaps — and just as likelj — meielj 
because she knew that we had set onrselves against tiie inti- 
macy. Mr. Macdonald, if he had ever really been attached 
to Jessie, which I yery mach doubted, cleaily disliked her 
now; jet it seemed to me as thongh he and Mrs. Price had her 
m their power, and were in some waj tyranniwing OTer her. 
And how this might end was, I confess, a very anzioiis and 
nncomfortable thonght. Jessie was so weak, and so painfhily 
defident in moral conrage , that I could never f eel snre of her. 
Some deception there most have been abready, and more there 
might be; and with her ignorance and thooghÜesaness, she 
would easQjjWithoat'the least intention of real evil^ ledtodo 
and saj things which would materially injure her in the eyesof 
the hard-judging world. I trembled for Jessie , bat I was imge- 
rable for Boger. £Ten now, if he could see and know all that I 
knew, he would, in all probability discorer that bis trost in 
bis wife had been blind and mistigen, and how could I pro- 
yent the evil from going further? — how could I induce Jessie 
to be open , with Äat perfect openness which is the only secu- 
rity for married happiness , when she knew , even better than 
myself , that the acknowledgment of any past deception most 
shake Roger's confidence , and would almost necessarily be 
a great trial to bis affection? Jessie was not the person who 
would risk a present suffering for the sake of avoidingagreater 
future evil. Rather she would go on contriving, and evading, 
and delaying, and intending, keeping her eyes upon truth in 
the far distance and forgetting, as she did so, that she was 
following the untruth wMch stood immediately in her path. 

An effort, however, must, I knew, be made at once. I 
had discovered quite enough to give me cause for demanding 
an explanation , and if she hated me for it, I still must have it. 
It was with this fall intention that I went down stairs to our 
late breakfast — yet one which was too early for Jessie. She 
did not make her appearance. Roger was up and out before I 
was ready, and William and I breakfasted together. The 
post came in before we had finished. There was a letter for 
me in John Hervey's handwriting; but William had some 
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bnsiness letters, and I was obliged to read them first, and 
put my own aside. I was kept talking about things in which 
I felt'no interest, for more than ten minates, and then, 
finding that William would not allow me any silence, I carried 
off my letter to read alone. It required but a few moments to 
get llirough it, but it left me in a state of bewilderment It 
was written in pencil, and dated from the house of Mrs. Weir's 
pbysician. 

'^DearUbsie, 
"I have but five minutes to save the post. I have seen 
Mrs. Temple, Dr. Green, and Mrs. Weir. Mrs. Temple is 
frightened, and not without cause. But they all say thatif 
you could come up , you might be of great use, for Mrs. Weir 
is always asking for you, and they can^t teil how to satisfy or 
keep her quiet. I said plainly to Mrs. Temple that she must 
undertake your expenses, and she is prepared to do so. Only 
don*t delay. If you can be here to-morrow by the train which 
comes in at 3.25, Mrs. Temple's maid will be at the Station to 
meet you , and I shall be there too , if I possibly can. If you 
cfm let Mary Kemp know that you have heard from me, do. 
It will ezplain my not writing to her, but she shall hear to- 
morrow. 

" Very sincerely yours , 
"John Hbbvby." 

Thoughts of Jessie were for the moment chased from my 
^ mind as though they had never been; and no wonder. I had 
but one hour to prepare myself. Go, ofcourse, Imust. The 
hopes of comfort which I had held out to Mrs. Weir were a 
Claim upon me, putting aside every consideration of early 
kindness. When anxiety for Jessie again presented itself , I 
could only determine to write to her. I wentto Roger, and 
consulted him, talking over what should be done in my ab- 
Bence, and settling nothing, because I did not imagine I 
could be detained more than a few days. Then I packed up 
a few things , wrote a line to Mary Kemp , ran up to Jessie's 
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room , and, finding her in bed, sat down and said all I oonld 
think of , and forgot every thing I most wished to remember, 
except that I did heg her to keep clear of Mrs. Price ; and, at 
nearlj the last moment , examined my pnrse , fonnd I had iwt 
snfScient monej for mj joumey, and had a long, tiresoiiie 
bosiness in explaining to William — for I never mixed my ac- 
counts with Boger and Jessie — what I should want; and, at 
length, just as the clock strack nine, found mjself driving 
into Hove , on my way to London. Roger would have gone 
with me, bat I woald not allow it. I had trayelled alone when 
I came back from my visit to Mrs. Madon, a year or two before, 
and knew whät I was to do , — and for as both to hare been 
away from the Farm would have been extremely inconrenient 
He was most affectionate and understanding, and begged me 
to write the very moment I arrived, that they might have a 
letter the nezt moming. 

All railway joumeys are very mach alike, anless thereis 
the pleasant variety of breaking yonr limbs or being cmshed 
to death , and my joumey was in no way remarkable , except 
that 1 had very silent companions , who gave me a sufficient 
opportunity for meditation. We reaehed London at 3.25 
precisely. Mirs. Temple's maid , whom I knew by sight , was 
Standing on the platform of the Station, and behind her was 
John Hervey. He greeted me as though we had not met for 
weeks. 

" A glad sight, Ursie ! I began to think whether you would 
come ; but you are always to be depended on. Of course you 
are going at once tp Wimpole Street?" 

" Yes, I hope so; but I must have a few words with you 
first. What shallwedo with Andrews?" . 

"Leave her with your box and the cab tili you are ready. 
She won*t mind waiting. These are stränge times , Ursie." 

John gave his directions, which Andrews seemed to think 
quite natural , and then tumed aside with me. We sat 
down for an instant, but I could not bear that, and we paced 
the platform. 
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"Now, teil me,'* I said; "what is the trae state of the 
case?" 

''I can*t make out, neither can the doctors; that is why 
we have sent for you. Mrs. Temple insists upon it that Mrs. , 
Weir'B mind is quite gone, she really thinks so, and is 
firightened. The doctors say 'No ; ' and I should say ' No ,* as 
far as bosiness is concemed. She had some affairs to settle 
with me yesterday, and was very fairly collected and sensible. 
Bat she eries all day, eats nothing, and every now and tiien 
answers so strangely that really it is difficult to believe that she 
issane." 

'* Bat I don*t see what I am to do ," I said. 

<<She wants a soothing influence; that is what Dr. Green 
deelares. You know I came to London yesterday. I saw him 
then at Mrs. Templers; he wanted to find out £rom me what 
kind of State she was in for business. Afterwards, I had a 
private talk with him, and put him up to a good deal which he 
had no notion of before. He feit that Mrs. Weir was not in 
good hands; but there was no moving her. At last a bright 
thought Struck me, and I mentioned you. He caught atthe 
notion, and Mrs. Temple came, and it was proposed. She 
set horself against it, as you may imagine. I think her man- 
ner was quite sufficient to show the döctor what she really is, 
and he. was more determined; and, at last, he canied his 
point." 

"So, I am come quite against Mrs. Temple's wish," I said. 

" Not that entirely. Dr. Green Mghtened her at last into 
thinking that you were likely to be her best Mend. You will 
£nd her tolerably civiL She is quite a different person to me, so 
gracious , I don^t know where I am when I am speaking to her. 
Yet wishing much to have you here , I would not trust to her 
writing, in spite of her promises,* so I proposed to do it myself, 
and she was quite willing, which was odd enough, only she 
has just now taken up the line of not having k voice in any ar- 
rangement. I fancy she thinks it safer, as putting away all 
responsibility. That was why I wrote you that sorawl firom 
Dr. Green's house. He waited to make some memorandnmB of 
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things I had told him, and took me back there for the puipose. 
I was terribly afraid it woiüd be too late for the post , he kept 
me talking so tili the last minute. Bat you are come, Ursie, 
and the load isn't half so heavy." 

That waä natural enough; for a yery large share of it had 
been put npon me by this hurried explanation. The doctor, 
and Mrs. Temple , and John Hervey, — they all looked to me, 
it seemed, and a more Ignorant, inexperienced being in such 
matters there could not be. 

However , there is nothing like seeing no means of eseape 
from a difficulty, and having been brought into mypresent 
Position by God*s Providence , I trusted that He woiüd enable 
me to do my duty in it , kindly and bravely. 

"I shaU not go with you to Wimpole Street," said John. 
<<I shall see as little of you as possible, only perhaps I shaU 
callto-morrow; afterthat, indeed, Imustgohome. Itwont 
do to make Mrs. Temple think there is any thinglike a plan 
between us , though what it could be about is more than I caa 
teU. But I know she is always suspicious of something wrong, 
when two people agree in opposing her. Whatever you do, 
Ursie, must bedone byyourself, with Dr. Green's sanctioiL 
He will side with you, I am sure. And if there is any notion 
of removing Mrs. Weir from Mrs. Temple's care ; all the 8ca^ 
vants will take your part, for they are tired out, so Andrews 
teils me, with having her there. The young woman who took 
Jessicas place went away when they left Stonecliff." 

"Bemove Mrs. Weir," I said; "but where? — what is to 
be done with her?" 

" I can't teil ; no one can teil, Ursie ; it all rests upon you." 
Yery poor comfort , indeed ! But there was real help in John's 
hearty sympathy, which I feit I was sure of under all cir- 
cumstances. He put me into the cab with Andrews. I had 
onlytimetosay, hopingtopleasehim, " Mary has your mes- 
sage ," and he nodded Ms thanks just as we were driving off. 

We rattled through the streets at a quick pace, but I 

wished it had been quicker. I was beginning to feel painfally 

nerrouB, Andrews , kuowing I had odiy been once in London 
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before, pointed out all that was worth seeing, but I scarcely 
saw any thing ; — only every moment I thought the cab was 
going to stop , and then my heart stopped too , and went on at 
an increased rate afterwards, to ma^e up, I suppose, for 
lost time. The thundering rap at the door was speedily 
answered. My box was taken out, the cabman paid, and I 
was ushered iuto the house. 

"Wait here," said Andrews, opening the dining-room 
door, " and I will teil Mrs.Templeyouarecome." Theroom 
was dingy ; it had a very lodging-house look , for Mrs. Temple 
had only taken a part of the house for a few weeks. I thought 
of Dene, and the Heath, and Stonediff, and pictnred to 
myself what Mrs. Weir's feelings must be, shut up in this 
London prison. Folding doors divided the dining-room trom 
an apartment at the back of the house. As I sat thinking , a 
low moaning sound came through the crevice, and soon I 
heard a voice — Mrs. Templers voiee — not quite so harsh as 
usual, but evidently striving against impatience. Still the 
moaning continued. At last I heard Mrs. Temple say, ''If 
you will only do what the doctor teils you, — but you can't 
have any thing youwish, Aunt, tili you do." AndpoorMrs. 
Weir , for it coiüd be no one eise , was silent for a few seconds^ 
and then Mrs. Temple left her and came in to me, and the 
moaning went on as before. 

Mrs. Temple was changed since I last saw her. She had 
passed through a good deal of trouble , and much of her state- 
liness of manner was gone, it was tumed into irritability. 
But tome she was quite civil; Ifelt, atonce, that, owing to 
the pressure of circumstances, I should have but little diffi- 
culty in obtaining and keeping an independent position, if 
only I was not afraid to decide and act upon my decision. 

She thanked me for Coming, — coldly, — but still I was 
thanked, and then she began to explain her view of Mrs. 
Weir's case. It may be expressed in a few words. Her Aunt's 
mind, she said, was quite broken down, and nothing re- 
mained to be done but to put her under strict, medical care. 
The object in sending for me was , that as I had known Mrs, 
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Weir so long, I might prepare her for this necessaiy step^ and 
induce her to submit to it gently. 

The two ideas seemed to me inconsistent. If Mrs. Weir 
was in a state in which by reasoning she could be broaghtto 
Submission, her mind certainly could not be quite broken 
down. But I was not going to commit myself in an argameiit 
before I had had an opportunity of forming a judgment, and 
I begged at once to be allowed to go to Mrs. Weir. 

"Presently. My Aunt must not be taken by surprise," 
was the ans wer ; but I repeated my request , " If I may but be 
allowed, Ma*am, I shoiüd like," I said, "to see Mrs. Weir 
in her natural State, as I cannot suppose that , in her present 
condition , any person's presence would have much effect upon 
her." And as I made a movement towards the folding door, 
Mrs. Temple no longer opposed me. 

I found Mrs. Weir sitting in a small, darkened bed>room, 
close to the fire , wrapped up in shawls , — her eyes fixed, and 
a settled melancholy in her features. I had often seen her so 
before, but only for a short time. "Now," Mrs. Temple 
whispered to me, "she is always so, exoept when she i» 
crying." I went up to her and spoke, and she looked at me, 
and answered, quite recognising me, but not as if she was 
surprised, or pleased, or in any way excited by seeing me; 
and presently, as I said something to Mrs. Temple, thinking 
to attraot her attention , she began again the moaning sound 
which I had heard through the folding doors. Mrs. Temple 
pointed to a tray on which lay the untasted dinner, and ob- 
served, " There is no making her eat, she has tasted nothing 
all day." I did not make a direct reply , for I feit it must be 
bad for Mrs. Weir to be talked of helplessly as a third person, 
so I addressed her naturally. 

" Dear Ma'am ," I said, " your dinner is ready and growing 
cold ; suppose you were to move your chair , and come to the 
table, and if we were to draw up the blind, there would bea 
little more light. It is such a dark aftemoon , and London is 
not so bright as Stonecliff, is it?" 

It seemed to me as though the poor lady was quite unused 
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to be Bpoken to cheerfully. She tnmed towards me with a 
kind of wonder, and;when I said, "Now, Ma'am!" and 
moved her chair a litüe, she made no objection, bat suffered 
me to wheel it round. 

Mrs. Temple put in a word. '' Well , Aunt! I am glad to 
see you do as the doctor teils you." 

Mrs. Weir looked up pleadingly, ''I don't want to eat, 
Ursula; only they will be angry." 

'<0h, dearMa'am!" Isaid, ^'noone will be angry, and 
you need not eat at all, unless you fancy it." 

"You are wrong, Miss Grant, quite wrong," exdaimed 
Mrs. Temple, "she must eat." 

"Mrs. Weir likes little odd things, at odd times, I know, 
Ma*am," I said. "I dare say she doesn't fancy her dinner 
just now. Should you like to hear how long I have been on 
my joumey, Ma'am ? " I added , addressing Mrs. Weir again ; 
and without waiting for an answer, I went on, in the old 
foshion, telling my story. I saw that Mrs. Temple thought 
me nearly as much out of my senses as Mrs. Weir could be, for 
I described every little trifle, in a manner so minute and par- 
ticular, as to a person in an ordinary state of mind must have 
seemed little short of absurd. 

But I gained my point. Mrs. Weir listened, and at last 
Said of her own accord , " Tou have been a long time without 
eating, Ursula, areyounothungry?" 

I was terribly afraid of taking a liberty , but I ventured to 
Bay " If I might be allowed to have a biscuit , Ma'am , I think 
I should like it." 

A plate of biscuits was on the table , Mrs. Temple pushed 
it towards me , she could do no less , and then I went a step 
forther. "These are such verynice biscuits, dear Ma'am," 
I said ; " quite like those we used to have at Dene ; don't you 
remember them? " I handed her the plate , and she took one, 
not from liking or wanting it , but I had touched her curiosity. 
She would not try a second time, but the spell was a little 
broken; she feit that she could eat; her existence was not 
qaite so unnaturaL For that, I had little doubt, was the 
Uritüa. lU 11 
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secret of her morbid and melancholy silence. She liad been 
treated as thongh unlike eyeiy other person , ima})le to de- 
termine or think for herseif, and reqniring authoritj to con- 
trol her weakness of mind, and at length the evil wldchiru 
to be averted was actuallj abnost produced. I do not mean to 
BSLj that there were not circomstances which aggratated the 
misery of her State, or that it was one which might not easily 
be mistaken; a very little Observation showed me that Mrs. 
Weir had gone many degrees back in her condition as a ra- 
tional being since I last saw her at Stonecliff; bat I still 
believed that the mischief was more in the management than 
in herseif. Iquestionwhether anyof us, even in the soandest 
State of mind , if told we were in danger of losing our reason, 
and treated accordingly, would not finallybe bronghttotiie 
pointof insanity; and Mrs. Temple, partlyfrom impatienee, 
partly from wrong judgment , had allowed herseif to speak of 
Mrs. Weir, before her, in a way which so strongly implied 
her having no power of judgment upon any point, that Mn. 
Weir herseif believed it, and even alluded to her own state 
as one which mnst end in a still stricter control. 

I am not going to detail every little thing that Mrs. Weir 
did or said in this our first interview, or every method I tbok 
to shake her from her morbidness ; it would be only tiresome; 
and , moreover , I have no such faith in my own knowledge in 
these matters , as to be at all sure that I acted always judi- 
ciously. On the contrary, as I sat with her that aftemoon 
trying all kinds of experiments , sometimes succeeding, and 
very often failing , I was more than once inclined to think that 
I was going on a wrong System: or that, at any rate, if my 
efforts were based on a right foundation, they were attempted 
too late to be of use. Between seven and nine o'clock Mrs. 
Weir went back to her old moaning state , only now and then 
stopping to crybitterly, and say that she had neglected all 
her duties, that God would never love her, and that eveiy 
one had left her; and then wandering off into some stränge 
fancies , in which I , who knew her so well , could trace an 
association of ideas of things which had Struck her in her 
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reading, especiallj in the Bible, — au connected with her 
over-8crupulousnes8 of conscience, — but which, certainly, 
to any person hearing only the disjointed sentences, would 
ksLYB sounded very much like the dreammgs of a bewildered 
mind. 

Itwasasad, sadevening. When I saw Mrs. Weir asleep, 
about half-past eleven, quiet and peaceftil for thefirst time 
for so many honrs , I"^uld scarcely have grieved if I had been 
told that she was never to wake again. 

CHAPTER LXm. 

Mes. Weib rose very late the nextdey. I saw John Hervey 
in tbe moming, and heard that he was to leave London in the 
affcemoon. He was in a great hurry , and we said only a few 
words about Mrs. Weir. He begged me to stay as long as I 
coold, and promised to ask Mary Kemp to help Jessie with 
advice as to how to manage things at Sandcombe. I did not 
teil bim how eamestly I wished Mary could give advice upon 
otber and more important matters. Before he left me I sent an 
affectionate message to Mary, and told John I was glad he 
was going back to her , and he owned that it would be a com- 
fcnrt. It was pleasant to think that there were at least two 
penons in the world likely to be happy that day. Mrs. Temple 
kept herseif aloof from me , and it was awkward enough in the 
moming, fori did not know where to sit or what to do; but 
alter 'Mib, Weir was dressed, and when Dr. Green had paid 
his Visit , I was told that I was to remain in Mrs. Weir's room, 
and I accordingly took my work there, and also finished a 
letter I had begun to Jessie. Mrs. Weir was not much better 
ihon when I first saw her. She sat by the fire , as on the 
precedingday, not working or employing herseif , butfoUow- 
ing out my idea of taking every thing naturally ; I made no 
remark upon this , but only told her that I had to send a letter 
home, and hoped she would not think I was täking a liberty 
in writing it in her room; and then I left her for a while to 
herseif. 

11» 
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Perhaps it was a good thing apon the whole that I was 
hurried and intermpted in mj letter to Jessie; it made whati 
Said more forcible, and prevented me from enlarging npon 
facts which might have irritated her. All I could say was Üai 
I had noticed some things which had made me unhappy and 
nneasy, because I could not understand them, that if I did 
her uojustice in thinking she had any thing npon her mind, she 
must forgive me; but that I eamestljr^ntreated ker, if she 
had, to teil mewhatit was, that at least 1 might comfort her, 
even if 1 could not advise her; and then 1 mentioned what I 
had heard and observed on the night of the party. I said 
nothing about her telling Roger, for I knew I shoold only have 
a vague answer, and that it never would be done; bat I did 
hope that she might possibly place confidence in me. I ooa" 
cluded very affectionately , and assured her that her happinen 
and Roger's would alone have induced me to enter upon the 
subject. 

1 don*t think I had much hope of obtaining a satisfactofj 
answer , but I had eased my conscience , and I was then ahle 
to give my undivided attention to Mrs. Weir. I must add, 
however , that 1 enclosed a note to Roger, telling him all the 
particulars he would want to know , besides the few facts I 
had written on the preceding evening , and adding , that my 
letter to Jessie was on a little business , and 1 did not wish 
him to see it. That was, to my mind, the safest way of 
dealing with a reasonable beinglike Roger, who must know 
that cases might arise in which things could be said to bis wife 
which could not be mentioned to him. 

Before the close of that day 1 saw clearly that I could not 
hope to retum to Sandcombe as soon as I had intended; at 
least if I was to be of any permanent use to Mrs. Weir. Dr. 
Green thought her better, more interested and collected in 
manner, when he talked to her; but he said, what we all 
knew, tiiat any thing like recovery would be a work of time. 
He told me , when I happened to see him alone, that he saw I 
was exercising a good influence, and he begged me to stay. 
He said the same to Mrs. Temple afterwards , but she would 
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not sGcond bis words. The moment she feit a little less an- 
xious, the old jealousy and dislike began to retum. John 
Hemrey, before he left me, had promised to see Mr. Macdonald, 
and obtain from hhn the Information which I had failed to 
extort about Mr. Weir, as we both agreed that we must get 
Miss Milicent back at all hazards , as soon as she could leave 
her f ather. I sat in Mrs. Weir*s room all the moming , but in 
the affcemooni left for about an hour, and went out. The 
change was desirable for her and for me. She did not like mj 
leaving herj, which I thought a good sign. Mrs. Temple gave 
me a commission for a knitting-box, and I contrived that she 
shoold talk about it before li£rs. Weir, and made some diffi- 
culty in the matter of choice , merely to prolong the conversa- 
tion. I wanted to let a breath of &esh air into the shut-up 
mind. Afterwards, when I retumed , I brought three or four 
boxes to look at. Mrs. Weir did not seem to remark them 
when I laid them near her, but when Mrs. Temple had made 
her choice, she asked to see it, and said it was pretty, and 
the words were like music to me. At the time when I had 
noticed, the evening before, that her spirits began to fail, 
and her mind to grow weak and confiised, I begged Andrews 
to let me have my tea, and , seeing me enjoy it , Mrs. Weir was 
persuaded to take a little herseif, and I am sure it did her 
good. She kept up much longer, and liked, I saw, to hear 
me talls^ and when at length she grew tired, and began to cry, 
and say stränge wandering things, I stopped her, by pro- 
posing to read a Psalm to her, and then the maid came and 
she went to bed. But how long was this State of things to last? 
and what could I decide upon doing? 

I worried myself with the question at night, and in the 
moming feit how worse than vain and useless had been my 
perplexity. 

Three letters were brought to me; one from Jessie, one 
^m John Hervey , and a tUrd from Miss Milicent. Jessie's 
was opened first , and with a trembling band. 

" My dearest Unde, — It is very kind in you to write to me, 
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and if y ou were here , perhaps , I might be able to talk to yoii, 
for I am not very happy , but you know I cannot express my- 
self in a letter ; I have not been tanght kow ; and I dare smy I 
shall do very well, and when things are gone by there is not 
mach good in saying any thing about them. I have had a bad 
headache all day. Roger is gone to Hove. Esther broke % 
glass bottle this moming. Two of the little chicks are dead, 
we cannot thiuk how. I am yonr very affectionate sister, 

"JjBSsis Grabt." 

Little comfort indeed there was in that ! The words "not 
very happy" went to my heart. But writing was evidenüy 
useless. I had forgotten that Mrs. Weir had tanght meto 
express myself easily and correctly, and that Jessie had had 
no teaching at all. To think of gaining her confidence by 
letter was like seeking to obtain entrance into a blocked-i^ 
hoose. I tumed to John Hervey's letter; a feeling, whidi 
I could not explain, made mß keep Miss Milicent's to 
the last. 

"Dear Ursie, — Mr. Weir is lying ill at a little inn, at a 
place called Andely, in Normandy; that will be Miss Mili- 
cent's address. I can get nothing out of Mr. Macdonald, bat 
I begin shrewdly to suspect that he and Captain Price have 
money embarked in the same speculations asMr. Weir, and 
that the object in keeping Miss Milicent there is to persuade 
her to throw her little fortune into it , which she is as likely as 
not to do. I hope some one will be able to interfere , though 
I don*t see how it is to be done, unless she can be brought back 
to England. I only saw Mary for a minute last night; sheis 
very well, and will be mach cheered by news I have had. 
I trust you are getting on welL In haste, very sincerely 
yours, "John Hkbvby.** 

That was easy to comprehend , except , what did he mean 
by the news which had cheered Mary ? 

Miss Milicenfs letter was less scrawling than usual: tiie 
date was Andely : — 
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"Dear ürsieGrant, — I have had two letters from you, 
both at one time. French people don't trouble themselves 
much with the post. M7 fatlier is very ill, aad I can't come 
home any how. W^ left Paris about a month a^o , and have 
been at a great many places since , but now my father is so ni, 
we can*t move about. He has a fever; the doctor, I think, 
says he is better, but he talks odd French, and asi am not 
well up in the language , I don*t always understand him. I 
wishjmy govemess had taught me French better, bot she 
dldn't know I should go abroad. If my father doesn't get 
better he must get worse ; that is why I should be glad to have 
a fiiend here, but there is not any woman I know in France 
who would come; indeed, I don't take to women generally, 
and haye made most friends with men. If my mother^s trustees^ 
who are always troublesome , were here, I should like to talk 
to them. There are ways of making money in France which 
there are not in England. My mother would do well to think 
of this. Perhaps , if you were to talk to her about it , it might 
rouse her up. I always found that when we settled up ac- 
counts, she put herseif more in a fuss than at other times. I 
like French ways, they are so independent. The other day I 
sat down on a box at the railway Station and mended the braid 
of my dress , and nobody looked at me. I sit up with my father 
at night ; it is very lonely. I am sorry Matilda Temple worries 
my mother so much; 1 always knew she wduld. My father 
might have done without me at Paris, but he could not here, 
so it is all well I came. He was very kind , and took me tra- 
yelling about to see Normandy. We walked a good deal, 
which is how he caught the fever. I think when he gets better 
we may go into Brittany. He will want change , but if I am 
to stay with him I must have that money my aunt left me put 
into my own hands. I mean to write to the lawyer about it. 
I don*t think my father is so well to-day. You will see why I 
can't come home. Mr. Macdonald wrote to my father lately on 
a little business ; he says he often sees you and your pretty 
aißter-in-law. People said she would have married him if she 
had not married your brother. But she has made the best 
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ckoice, for Boger Grant is an honest man. I|ke^ my eyeb and 
ears open, as is necessary, andlam never taken in hy any one. 
Grood-bye, Ursie Grant; you must qoite see wky I have done 
right, and I shall. be obliged to you to write and teil me so. 
'* I am yoor sincere friend, 

«MnjOENTWaiR. 

"P. S. — I only want to be in England for a doctor fbrmj 
father. I never was down-hearted before, but this is a reiy 
oat-of-the>way place. I shall write to my mother, and tdl 
her about my fatiier , and that will explain alL He has been 
talking of her, and sent her a message." 

I had this letter open in my band, when Mrs. Temple 
knocked at my bedroom door and immediately entered. Her 
quiek eye caught the handwriting directly. 

" You have had. a letter , I see , from Miss Weir." 

"Yes, Ma'am; she informs meMr. Weiris very ill, and 
says that she intends writing to Mrs. Weir. May I ask if she 
has done so? Miss Milicent teils me that her faÜier has been 
talking of Mrs. Weir , and has sent her a message." I came to 
the point at once; it was the only way in dealing with Mrs. 
Temple , to take her unprepared. 

She hesitated, stammered, began a negative, then sud- 
denly changing her tone, said, in a confidential tone, ^'I think, 
— yes, I believe, there may be a letter; but in Mrs. Weir*8 
present state, it will not do to alarm her.'* 

^'Perhaps, Ma'am," I said, '^being alarmed may do her 
good." 

"Oh, no! impossible. With her shattered nerves , quiet 
is the one important point. I could not answer it to Doctor 
Green." 

It was an opportunity for being bold, and I was resolved 
to take advantage of it. "If you will excuse my saying it, 
Ma*am," I replied, "it seems to me that quiet has been tried 
upon Mrs. Weir already, without much effect. What comes 
in the ordering of Providence may be better for her than any 
planof ours.** 
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"But Mr. Weir is ill you say; surely iyou don*f intend to 
take upon yourself the responsibility of telling Mrs. Weir. If 
you do , I put the case out of my hands entirely. I will have 
nothing to do with it, — nothing. It is the height of impru- 
dence ; I must send immediately for Dr. Green.'' 

"I have no wish to teil Mrs. Weir any thing, Ma'am," I 
Said ; '^ but if I were left to myself I should take what seems to 
be sent in a natural way ; and as Miss Milicent has written, I 
should give the letter." 

"Müicent's letter! — and with a message in it! — 
Mrs. Weir will be frantic. She will say instanüy that she 
must go." 

" And I should let her go , Ma'am." 

Mrs. Temple tumed away from me and walked to the other 
end of the room. Then facing me suddenly , she said , ^ ' And 
who is to go with her?" 

Imadenoanswer, foricouldnotthinkofone. 

"You see! " exclaimed Mrs. Temple , "it is an impossibi- 
lity ; it has been so from the beginning. People have taken 
upon them , I know , to condemn my course of action ; things 
have been said, — very unkind things, — unjustifiable ; " — 
and she fixed her eyes upon me, — "but the moment any 
other course is proposed, insurmountable difficulties are dis- 
coTered. Mrs. Weir is but a child, and must be treated as 
such. She is worse than a child, indeed; there canbe only 
one end to this sad business. Miss Graut, you are but playing 
with Dr. Ghreen, in pretending that you can do any thing. 
Tou know as well as 1 do how long this evil has been going on ; 
the sooner Mrs. Weir is placed under strict control, the better 
it will be for herseif and for her friends.'' 

I had scarcely listened to the greater part of this tirade, 
my thoughts had been centred on one point. When Mrs 
Temple had finished I made no reply, beyond remarking that 
I hoped the case was not quite so sad; and assuring Mrs. 
Temple that I would take no responsibility on myself without 
Dr. Green's permission, I begged her to excuse my leaving 
her, and went down stairs to Mn. Weir. 
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As I sat in the room worklng, and trying to talk, mjmind 
was revolving the difßcult answer to Mrs. Temple's qaestion. 
It was one for which I feit I must be prepared befnre I eoold 
urge my wish with regard to the letter. Certainly to teil Hn. 
Weir that her husband was dangerously ill , and then to ahnt 
her up as before , wotdd be merely driving her frantie. Bat 
on the other band, tokeep theintelligencefiromher, andat 
last perhaps have to inform her that he was dead , was a pro- 
bability frightful to contemplate in its effects. Mn. Temple's 
objection I believed to be based principally upon an obstbiate 
belief in her own system. In Mrs. Weir's present state it conld 
no longer be a point of importance to keep her in the honse. 
She was an incessant anxiety, and medical expenses were nm- 
ning away with any advantage that might be ezpeoted fiOm 
sharing housekeeping. The one naturaJ way of solTing tiie 
difficulty would be to offer to go to France myself ; and a shart 
time before, I should have proposed it withont a momenfs 
hesitation. But through all this painfdl time of trouble on 
Mrs. Weir's account I had one thonght, more päinfol, more 
anxioos , than any other , — it concemed Jessie. To pietore 
her as unhappy, awoke a feeling which I scarcely knewto 
exist. She had become dearer to me than I was at all aware 
of. Her gentleness had won upon me. Her very ignorance 
and seeming helplessness had formed a tie between ns; abore 
all she was Roger's wife , and now that the first bittemeas of 
disappointmeiit was over , that was a claim upon my affection 
which I could not but feel. I longed to be at Sandcombe 
again. Since the ice was broken , I thought I might work 
wonders with her, — console , advise, guard her, — above all, 
bring her to openness with Roger. If left to herseif, I had 
fears of continued deception, thoughtlessness , extravagance, 
weak yielding to Mrs. Price's influence; all likely to lead to 
irretrievable mischief between her and^Roger. Unhappy! bo 
early in her married life! It seemed that I must go backte 
her. But it was not to be. Dr. Green came before I could 
make up my mind what was to be done. I saw him alone^ anud 
put Mrs. Weir's case before him. He took my view. There 
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was a Yisible improvement since my amval; and he was in- 
dined to think that it would be wiser to act aceording to the 
natHralcourseofevents. '^ No excitement ," hesaid, '^could 
be worse than the dreary melancholy into which Mn, Weir 
had fallen. Of cotirse , I was prepared to go with her , if she 
wished to join her husband/' He took it as the simplest, 
easiest thing in the world, — as though I had no claim, or 
interest, or occupation, apart from Mrs. Weir. Ibelieyehe 
rather imagined — so little did he know of my eircumstances 
— that I was accustomed to wait upon and manage persons 
whose minds were diseased. I did not contradict him, becaose 
I feit it wonld \>e hopeless to make him see as I saw ; and when 
I hesitated, he was so surprised, and so hasty, that my 
courage quite failed me in talking to him, and I only stood 
fltill and listened to what he said. 

Mrs. Temple came in, and the qnestion was discussed with 
her, and being thoroughly provoked , she naturally threw all 
jlie bürden upon me. "The idea was to her," she owned, 
^'qoite preposterous ; but she could only bow to Dr. Green's 
opinion. As I advocated the scheme , and had so much con- 
fidence in my own powers , I was the fit person to carry it out. 
She wished it to be understood tiiat it was entirely against her 
judgment, and from this moment she repudiated all responsi- 
bility as regarded Mrs. Weir. As for me , I was yery young; 
I had no experience; I was perfectly ignorant of the French 
languftge; I was ji^akly indulgent in my treatment of Mrs. 
Weir: but it was useless to say any thing; in fact, all had 
been said that could be; but no one considered her opinion." 
I can't go on any i^rther. Mrs. Temple talked for at least five 
minutes without pause, scarcely stopping to take breath. At 
the end of this time Dr. Green, who had become perfectly cool, 
whilst listening to her, remarked quietly, that I had shown so 
mach judgment already,he could not believe but that I should 
be equal to any emergency. Mrs. Temple leffc the room 
haughtily, and he went on with some more inquiries and direc- 
üons'coinceming Mrs. Weir. 

Bot I was determined to make no hasty engagement 
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I begged to be allowed a day to consider. ^'I was by no 
means prepared," I said, ^< to go abroad." Dr. Green thought 
that money was the difficulty, and assnred me he would 
nndertake that I should be sufficiently recompensed. But 
this was not in my mind for a moment; I only wished to see 
what was right As I stood there , I began weighing the con- 
flicting Claims, especially considering whether it would be 
possible to find some one to take my place, when Mrs. Temple 
roshed into the room in alarm. Ii&b. Weir had leamt the 
news, — her State of agitation was terrific , and we must go to 
her directly. She looked very mnch alarmed, and well she 
might be , for in her Irritation and perverseness , she had pre- 
tended to misunderstand Dr. Green's intentions; and wishing, 
as she said, to have the bnsiness over, had givenMrs. Weir 
Miss Milicent's letter without any word of preparation er 
kindness. 

I ¥dll not attempt to describe the scene we had to go 
through in consequence ; it would be too painfol. Mrs. Weir 
was thrown back to a state much worse than that in which I 
had found her. She could be calmed only by strong opiates. 
I had no longer any doubt where my duty lay. Leave her I 
could not, even to go back to Sandcombe for a day to see 
Jessie, and satisfy my mind about her. The joumey to 
France was a last alternative, but it must be tried, imless 
I wished to have it upon my conscience that, by refusing to go, 
I had forgotten the kindness shown me in past years , and Sie 
hopes of assistance I had lately held out, and aided in shatter- 
ing the little remaining strength of Mrs. Weir's mind. I was 
the person commissioned to teil her that she was going, and 
that I would accompany her. It was very touching to hear 
her — not at first taking in the possibility — sa3dng "she was 
a prisoner ; she was not fit to go about; and she was losing her 
senses , her niece had often told her so. But she shoold wiah 
to go*, and Mr. Weir, she thought , had scnt her a message; 
only, she might have dreamt about him. And he was her hus- 
h&nä, and God would wish her to attend to him; but then she 
couldn't go. Would GK>d \>q asi^ty m^äi Vioc bocause she 
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didn't?** And, at last, holding my band very tightly, and 
saying, againandagain, '^Iloveyou, Ursula; youarevery 
kind to me, and you won't be angry with me. I love you very 
much; but I am losing my senses, and they will sbutmenp, 
and that will be best for me." And then crying so bitterly, 
tbat it made my heart ache to hear ber. I began to feel at 
last as though we were really in a prison, and that nothing 
would go well with us tili we were out of it. 

Such an amount of business as I had then^upon my hands 
would have made my brain nearly as confnsed as Mrs. Weir's 
but for Dr. Green's help. I think he saw plainly now how 
matters stood, and was prepared to find Mrs. Temple inter- 
posing dificulties, which it would be his business to overcome. 
The first thing he did was to find a trusty maid who under- 
stood French , and to put her under my authority. He gave 
me instructions himself as to passports, and raUroads, and 
steamers, and hoteis, and gaye me fuU directions asto any 
medical care which Mrs. Weir might require. Mrs. Temple 
was seldom referred to, which I was sorry for, sincQ it gave 
her a more bitter feeling against me, and induced her to 
worry her husband, who, in his good nature, and being 
rejoiced, I suspect , to be rid of Mrs. Weir, made himself very 
usefiil in messages and inquiries. We had what Miss Milicent 
would have calleda very tryingtime; and, inthemidstofall 
this eztemal worry, I had my own secret amdeties which 
could be mentioned to no one. I wrote again to Jessie, urging 
her, byjevery argument and motive that I could possibly 
suggest , to talk openly to Koger as she would to me, and to 
throw herseif entirely into his hands; and, feeling in my 
own mind, that my words would be without effect, I did 
what, under other circumstances , I should have shrunk from. 
I wrote to Mrs. Kemp, begging her, as she loved me, to 
keep her eye upon Jessie, and to interfere, ifnecessary, to 
guard her firom the Dene intimacy , even at the risk of making 
Bogcr angiy , and telling her that I had very serious reasons 
for this request. My words, I knew, would be open to mis- 
constmction, and might increase Mrs. Kemp'sprejudice, but 
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she was honest-hearted and very kind, and would act upon 
tiiem. That was all I cared for at the moment. To Boger 
hünself , I wrote chiefly upon business matters. He would 
anderstand, I knew, the pressing daims which had forced me 
so suddenly to leave all my duties. It would never cross his 
mind to blame me because he was ineonvenienced. "I hoped,** 
i said, '^ I should retum soon , but , in the meantime , I thou^t 
that Jessie would manage tolerably well, if he could, for a 
little while , let her have some adcUtional help in the kitchen, 
so that she might chiefly have to supenntendand give Orders.** 
I said this particularly, because he was beginning to be 
anzious about her health. Next spring there might be a little 
Jessie, and I knew this fact would make him anxiously oarefdl 
about her , and think she ought not to do any thing ; whereas 
occupation would be the greatest safeguard she could have. 
I sent , also , a few lines to William , l£at he might not think 
himself forgotten; and I wrote. to John Hervey , telling him 
all I thought he would wish to know , and adding a kind word 
about Mary. When I had despatched all these letters , I feit 
that my £nglish business was done. I had then only to think 
of France and Miss Milicent, to whom I sent a few lines, 
telling her she might expect her mother yery shortly , but that 
I could give her no fixed day for our arrival. Louise , the new 
maid, however, assured us that Andely was a respectable 
town, and we should be sure to find accommodation there. 
What was to be done afterwards depended much on Mr. 
Weir's state. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

Wb crossed to Havre on a calm night. Mrs. Weir bore 
the joumey to Southampton better than I anticipated; but 
she was very tired when we got on board the steamer , and I 
persuaded her to go to bed immediately. I found her docile 
as a child , and , generally speaking , with a clear comprehen- 
ahn of&H that wao being done and said ; only , now and then, 
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especially when snffering from any kind of physical exhaus- 
tion, the nervous excitement retürn^d, and she would talk 
hurriedlj and incoherently. Whenthiflhappened, ItookiM) 
notice, except bj giving her a soothing draught, recotn- 
mended by Dr. Green, which quieted her for a time, and, 
indeed , put her into a kind of torpid state , but he had urged 
me on no account to use it often. ^^His hope was ," he said, 
^< that change of scene , and absence of mental wony , would, 
hj d^rees, in a measure restore her nerves, without any 
such assistajice. She was likely to prove a good sailor. If 
she was not, it would do her no härm/' The matter was 
indifferent to him , but it was not so to me , for , as I had never 
been on the sea before , I had great misgivings on my own 
account, and , feeling very dizzy and uncomfortable, it was no 
slight relief to me to see Mrs. Weir asleep in her berth , under 
the care of the new maid, Louise, and to be able to go on 
deck for a little fresh air myself. There were but few pas- 
sengers , and scarcely any foreigners. No one came near me 
to interrupt me , and as long as I stayed on deck I really 
enjoyed myself. The sky was brilliant and cloudless; the 
sea so calm that one star was reflected in the water as though 
it had been the moon. I was more at peace than I had been 
since I left Sandcombe. I was not, inded, free from un- 
easiness , and that of a serious kind , but my home cares were 
necessarily, for the time being, put away, and the sense of 
powerlessness Üs sometimes a great rest. As it grew late I 
went down into the cabin. A berth had been provided for me 
just above Mrs. Weir's , and I clambered into it and slept , not 
a comfortable sleep , for the incessant noises of the ship dis- 
torbed me greatly, and whenever I woke certain very dis- 
agreeable sensations reminded me that I had better not 
attempt to moye. But there was something in the novelty 
which lessened discomfort , and a stränge , awM, yet pleasur- 
able feeling , in looking out of the port-hole upon the wide 
waste of waters gleaming in the moonlight. It carried me 
back in imagination to St. Anne's Hill, and the times when I 
Eacflooked from it upon the same sea, and thought it the 
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image of Etemity, and that unknown and endless eüstence 
seemed nearer to me than it had eyer been before, fori feit 
that there was indeed but ^'a step between me and deatL" 
I woke very early , dressed myself quickly , and was prepaied 
to wait upon Mrs. Weir before Louise, who was but a bad 
sailor, was able to leave her berth. The luggage was tnuted 
to her, so she went on decktolookafterit, and I persuaded 
Mrs. Weir to follow as soon as she could ; but she shrank from 
the thought of strangers , and fancied it impossible to mount 
the narrow stairs. When at length I succeeded in persuading 
her , I regretted having done so , for the confusion was , to my 
inexp^enced eye, hopelessly bewildering. We were just 
about to land, and some stränge Frenchmen, with coc^ed 
hats, and swords, were on the deck, giving Orders as ifthey 
were lords of every one, and people were calling &om the 
shore, and answering from the ship, and rushing hither and 
thither, with boxes, bags, and trunks, and every now and then 
addressing me in sentences made up of two English words to 
aix French ones. I could only obey Louise , whp, at intervals, 
came up to us saying, ^^ Sit still , sit still ; don't be impatient," 
and I should have sat there tili night if I had not been told to 
move , and so , I think , would Mrs. Weir , for she seemed quite 
cowed by the bustle. How at last we got on shore , and found 
a carriage, and were placed in it, with our luggage, Ihave 
never been able to teil. I only know that we did manage 
everything, and without much difficulty, and that we were 
driven through some narrow streets to the hotel which Dr. 
Green had recommended; and I know also that I could have 
been very much amused , that I was so indeed , at intervals ; 
only I was so occupied in thinking of Mrs. Weir. It came 
over me , I remember , as we tumed away from the port , and I 
looked back upon the sea which separated me from England, 
that perhaps after all we had made a mistake. 

Ajid certainly there was some reason to fear it that after- 
noon. Mrs. Weir was so tired and 111, it was useless to think 
of going on farther the same day, though we had landed about 
seven in the moming. Louiae aaid sSä -woxM Te<\uire a rest 
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of several days; but I was sure that a settled delay in one 
place would increase her illness , unless ehe was actually 
unable, from bodily weakness , to attempt tbe joumey. I 
nursed her all the moming, just as I should have done in 
London , reading her to sleep , and talking tili I was nearly 
wom out ; and it was not tili late in the aftemoon that I could 
leaye her for half-an-hour, just to walk round the town and 
see what the place was like. But even that half-hour did 
wonders for me, — it was better than sleep, or reading, or 
anything that could have been offered me to distract my 
thoughts. It was like a new fresh life. The quaintness, and 
prettiness, and strangeness of everything, were a perfect 
cordial to my spirits. I went back to the hotel with all kinds 
of absurd things to teil Mrs. Weir, and feeling as though I 
h'ad purchased a new book which I was sure would interest 
her; and by and by, greatly to my wonder, she made me 
push the sofa, on which she was lying, close to the window, 
that she might look out and see the curious things I had been 
talking about. Louise must have been quite surprised at my 
delight. She knew little about Mrs. Weir, and France was 
her native country, though she had lived chiefly in England. 
To me the sight of Mrs. Weir, pointing to a Normandy cap, 
wom by a peasant who passed undemeath our Windows, 
brooght one of the most hopeful feelings I had ever ex- 
perienced. Our next day's joumey was by railway to Ronen. 
Dr. Green had recommended our trying short distances, so as 
to aToid over-fktigue, and to give Mrs. Weir an opportunity 
of becoming interested in the places we passed through. His 
advice was certainly wise, for on the second day Mrs. Weir 
was so roused by the novelty of everything, and so calmed by 
the thought that she was at length going to her husband, that 
she was at intervals quite as well as when I last saw her at 
Stonecliff. We arrived at Ronen early, and with her usual 
unselfishness, she made a point of sending me out; and I am 
afraid I took advantage of the permission to stay longer than 
I ought to have done, as it was nearly dark when I retumed. 
Bat I lefb Mrs. Weir inclined to sleep, and Louise with her, 
Urmla. //. , '^ 
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80 that I was not anziouB; and really the heaaty and Btange- 
nesB of the place made me quite forget how time wenl I 
should have becn fnghtened at Walking abont in a foieigD 
town by myself , so the mistreBS of the hotel veiy good- 
naturedly sent one of her little boys, who had leamed to 
speak a few words of English, with me ; and, with hk help, I 
made my way through numbers of narrow streets, look^ 
into churches and public l>aildings as I went along, tili I ww 
in a maze of bewilderment and delight. All I really wanied 
was to have Roger with me , that I might now and then give 
yent to my excitement, and eay, ^^Do look, how beautifiil! 
or how droU!" I believe I did catch hold of my little com- 
panion once or twice, to his grcat astonishment. One thii^, 
though, I could not reconcile myself to, and that was the 
dirt Yet ev en that was unlike English dirt ; if it had been, ' I 
don't think I could have endured to stay in the place. But 
it had a look of its own, quite different from anything I 
ever noticed, or could have imagined, — ^^a kind of suitablenesB 
it was, which made me feel as tibough Ronen would not have 
been Ronen without it; and I laughed at it to myself as 1 
walked along the street, and, when I went back to the botel, 
tried to forget it. As to the churches, I can't in the least 
describe properly the effect they had upon me. Having seen 
nothing but Compton Church, and Hatton, except once, when 
being in London for a few days, I was taken to St. Paul*« and 
Westminster Abbey, they came upon me at first like buildings 
that could not belong to this world, — they were so vast and 
beautiful. Then as I hurried through them, such odd things 
Struck my eye, — tawdry images, and little candles, and 
artificial flowers, and such a very dirty pavement^ — I was 
quite surprised. Neither did I know what to make of the 
people who were in them ; some seemed very eamest at their 
prayers, and others were looking about all the while they 
were repeating them. I thought that, perhaps, I had better not 
try and form any opinion, for it was imposaible in that short 
peep that I could understand about their religion. I should 
have liked very much to stay and say prayers in one of the 
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obnrches myself, buti was afraid people woiild notice me; 
and i thoughty too, that perhaps no oue allowed to do so 
ezcept Roman Catholics. As I could not speak French, and 
my Üttle companion was only able to understand sbort sen- 
tences, it seemed better to leave the matter. 

We were to start from Bouen abont twelve o'clock the next 
day, to go by railway to Gaillon, and from thence to Andely. 
Wiat kind of place this Andelj was I could Hot make ont. 
Louise declared it was "yery well, very good, — I need not 
make myself to fidget, -— we shoiüd get on beautifdl." But 
then she had adopted this tone about everything we had seen 
since we landed in France. Even the dirt of Rouen was in her 
eyes sacred. My chief comfort was that Mrs. Weir was able 
to put up in a wonderftd way abroad, with things which would 
have distressed her for days at home. The bodiiy fatigue, 
and the calmer statc of her mind, caused her to sleep better; 
and this quieted her nerves. I was not going to aUow myself 
to be anxious, for that would do no good; and moreorer, I 
trusted implicitly to Louise. At the railway stations she 
managed everything; I only undertook the charge of Mrs. 
Weir. 60 it was that the next day, when we were prepared 
to set off) I left; the luggage in her care , and sent her off to 
have it registered before Mrs. Weir and I arrived. Greatly to 
my annoyancQ, I found her at the Station gossiping with 
some friends whom she had met. I disliked the notion of her 
having any acquaintances ; but I could not exactly find fault. 
She assured me everything was right, and I tpok my seat with 
Mrs. Weirj leaving Louise to follow in a second-dass car- 
riage. I don't think a railway joumey is ever pleasant; and 
it was provoking to find everything abroad so much like wbat 
it is in England. Mrs. Weir had little to amuse her, and«at 
quiet, with that depressed air which I so much dreaded. I 
tried to attract her attention, but she did not care for the 
view, which was very pretty, though we passed through the 
country so quickly that the pleasurc of looking at it was much 
lessened in consequence. We went along the banks of the 
^ine, which wound in and out so that we could not always 

12* 
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teil on wliich aide the railway was carried. A ränge of low 
hüls bordered it on the left bank , and there were openings 
between them, showing glimpses of what I thought woald be 
very lovely Valleys; but wherever there was any cultivation 
the country looked dreaiy from the absence of hedgerows; 
and there was a want of trimness in the way the land was 
farmed, which I was sure would shock Roger's eye. Besides, 
I did not at all like the little long strips of fields, like cot- 
tager's gardens. It did not seem as though there could be any 
people in France holding the same place as Farmer Kemp, 
and William, and Roger. But there again, as it was wiih 
the churches, perhaps I was no judge about it. Louise told 
. me that people in France are obliged to divido their properfy 
equally amongst all their children, erat least, Ibelieve, the 
eldest so£ has two shares. The notion of an equal division 
pleased me at first, it seemed so just; but whenl thought it 
over, it seemed as if, in the end, the property which a person 
might have would be cut up, and the portions become lesa and 
less, until all would be poor together. 

The distance to Gaillon was not great: when the train 
stopped, I got out quickly, collected the cloaks and shawls, 
helped Mrs. Weir to alight, led her to a seat, and then looked 
up for Louise. She was standing quite calmly waitiug fori 
knew not what. The train rushed off. I went up to her, 
* ' Louise, where is the luggage ? " 

"Oh! quite right," was thereply, "it is always right in 
France.*' I tumed away contentedly, but recollecting that we 
were not to stay at Gaillon all night, I went back, and asked, 
where we were to find a carriage to take us on to Andely. 

" It will come quite in time, don't trouble yourself, there 
is one in communication," and Louise walked away from me, 
and began talking to a Frenchman. I was not satisfied, there 
was no sign of either carriage or luggage; Mrs. Weir was 
beginning to feel chilly, and in spite of the commendations of 
Louise, I feit in my own mind that a French railway Station 
is not always as comfortable as an English one. I put a cloak 
round Mrs, Weir, and then looked. a^^m ^\,\AwyMÄ^ \i<Kt coun- 
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tenanoe expressed the utmost constemation. She rushed up 
tome, TYringing her hands. '^Ahl thelnggage! theluggage! 
it is gone, the stupid wretch, not to have known — not to 
haveheardl Itoldhim." 

"Who? what?" I exclaimed, "The luggage gone? you 
told me it was all right." 

" Yes, right, it is right ; it was registered for Paris. It is 
gone there." 

I did not in the least nnderstand, and it was some time be- 
fore Icould be made to do so. Louise, in her inexcus&ble 
carelessness, had told one of her friends to have the luggage 
registered instead of attending to it herseif. He had blun- 
dered, and thought from something she said, that she was 
going on to; Paris ; so the luggage had not been taken out at 
Gaillon, and whilst we were standing and quietly looking on, 
our boxes and bags were rushing awaj from us at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. I belieye what aggravated Louise 
more than her own folly, was my stupidity in not being able 
to make out why the registering was of such consequence. 
Prenoh railways were things I was only just beginning to com- 
prehend. For the future, however, I feit I must exert myself, 
aüd leam to manage matters my own way, so I left Louise to 
meditate upon her proroking negligence, and explain to the 
station-master that he must telegraph for the luggage, and 
walked away to see what hope there might be of finding a 
carriage to take us on to Andely. A very tiny omnibus was 
Standing at the Station; by it was an old sunbumt, grey- 
headed Frenchman, dressed in a kind of blue smock-firock, 
with a long whip in his hand. My heart sank. Louise came 
np. "Isthat our carriage?** lasked. 

OhI yes, a very good carriage; what can be expected 
better at a country Station? You have always omnibuses in 
England." 

Very true, but Mrs. Weir was not accustomed to travel in 
them. The old man pointed to the vehicle, intending we 
should get in. Louise was about to do so, but I stopped her. 
"I don't think it will do," I said; "I don*t think Mrs. Weir 
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can go in that thing, and no luggage, and not knowing mhsi 
sortof place Andelyis. She can't do it." Misfojiiuaefrseemed 
to dowd upon me, and I could have found it inmj heartto 
begin reproaching Louise again. 

" You will find nothJng eise," said Louise; " there is not a 
carriage to be had," and she appealed to a man near her, 
who went forward and opened the osinibus door to aasure me 
there was no alternative. There really was no time fi>r deli- 
beration. We might perhaps have slept at Gaillon, bat if the 
luggage did not reach US, whatshouldwedo? andatAndely, 
there would be Miss Milicent to help us. I did not suggeatü 
difficulty to Mrs. Weir, for I had found by ezperience ihat it 
was a bad plan, but going up to her, I said, ^' There is a 
Strange little carriage waiting for us, dear Ma*am, I am afiraid 
it won't be very comfortable; but we shall soon be at Andely 
now, it ifl only a few miles." 

She was too tired, and too depressed, even to answer me, 
but taklng up her travelling bag , she put her arm withln 
mine and walked very slowly to the omnibae. I saw she 
moved feebly, and it Struck me that perhaps after all we had 
better not go on, but when I just said to her, ^'Suppose, 
Ma'am, we ask if we can have beds here ? " her face of distres» 
made me feel that it would not do to suggest it. All that 
tiresome railway journey and the dclay had given her time 
for thought, which was the worst thing she could have. We 
drew near the omnibus. I was about to help Mrs. Weir in. A 
Frenchman's head peeped out, then another, and anoth^; 
we were actually to travel eight inside. And the men were 
stout farmers, a greater perplexity to me than any thing I had 
yet scen in France, my notion of a Frenchman having always 
been that of a skeleton, kept alive by thin soup and sour 
bread. It was not chilly in the omnibus; I let down the 
mndow to admit a little fresh air, and my French neighbour 
immediately drew it up again, and when I appealed to Louise 
to explain that it was bad for Mrs. Weir, she said it was no 
use, French people did not live in draughts like the Englisli. 
Wc waited at the Station 1 aup\)0^^ iot oinA-sA^ ^^^^'^^^ 
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tili I was quite tired, but at last the horse neighed, and the 
driver smacked liis whip, and shonted and jelled, and off we 
set, jolting over the rough road. 

•Mrs. Weir's pale face of endnrance made my heart sad; 
the heat was becoming very opptessive , and I had a dread of 
her growing tarnt, We had gone but a very little way , when 
we stopped at the bank of a river, the Seine, as Louise in- 
fonned me. What was to be done then? £yen Mrs. Weir 
tumed her head to look , but the old driver took it yery com- 
posedly. A ferry-boat was waiting for ns; omnibus and 
horse , and Frenchmen , and ourselves , by dint of pushing and 
polling, and shouting, were all put on board, and launched 
forth into the middle of the river. How odd I thought it , ho w 
jny mind tumed to Sandcombe, and Roger, and Jessie, and 
Mary Kemp, and John Hervey, when I looked on thebroad 
river, and then on my novel companions, and remembered 
that I was in the middle df fiie Seine, with Mrs. Weir under 
my Charge , I need not attempt to say. Louise had sunk from 
irritability to sullenness , and was pondering , I hope , with re- 
pentance , upon her carelessness. Mrs. Weir was pale , and, I 
was afraid, frightened, for she held my band very tight. The 
Frenchmen chattered fast, and at the highest pitch of their 
voices. There was no beauty in the river, nothing to divert 
one's thoughts from the unpleasant contemplation of the 
present and the fature. But the crossing was the work of a 
few minutes , and once more on diy land , on we went again, 
jogging over a narrow cross-road. Presently we stopped at a 
small farm house, and a disagreeable looking man, not a 
genüeman, though dressed as if he meant to pass for one, 
came out. There was certainly no room in the inside, and I 
imagined there was not likely to be any on the outside ; but he 
was beut upon having a place, and mounted to the top , much, 
I suspect, to the annoyance of the outside passengers, and 
certainly to ours, for the creakings and groanings of the poor 
little Omnibus were alarming, and made Louise put her head 
out of the Window and caU out loudly to tha dsw^t^^Tc^^äasss^ 
to me afterwarda in English, that Bh.e\xaÖL\.o\ÖL\MHi^^'^^ÄÄ^ö^ 
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going to be cracked. I had calculated upoi^ our having about 
üve miles to travel, and the distance might not reallj haye 
been more, but the sight of Mrs. Weir's face made it appear 
double, and what was the more provoking, every now and 
then we came to what seemed the entrance to avillage, but 
which proved to be nothing of the kind. PresenÜy, one of the 
Frenchmen muttered something in a tone wMch was evidentiy 
meant for the Company at large, and pointed to the window. 
I looked out and saw on the right some ruined walls and a 
kind of Castle on the top of a hill , but there was nothing yeiy 
remarkable in it , and my heart just then was set upon finding 
a comfortable house, and not a ruined Castle, so I paidbut 
little attention to it. Soon afterwards we did really arrive at 
a yillage. I begged Louise [to ask the name of the place. It 
was Little Andely, and as Mrs. Weir heard the name she 
started up, drew her shawl round her, and taking hold of my 
band tned to move, but we were to be disappointed again. 
Little Andely was not our place of destination. We saw 
passenger after passenger descend , and amongst them the 111- 
looking Frenchman, but our tum was not yet. We had still 
a longer distance to travel , and Mrs. Weir was too tired to be 
ezcited, when at length we did reach a kind of town, with 
some streets, and a few shops, and decent looking houses. 
We stopped at the door ofa little inn. My first Impulse was 
to rush in and ask for Miss Milicent, but alasl I had no 
French knowledge to help me, and I was obliged to trostto 
Louise. I had just helped Mrs. Weir out of the omnibus , and 
paid the driver, when she came back utterly disconsolate. 

"No one knew anything of Miss Milicent or Mr. Weir, or 
any English; it was all a mistake, and we had left; England for 
nothing." 

I was thunderstruck, Iconfess, but I would not show it. 
Mrs. Weir clung to me trembling. I dreaded the efifect of 
such news, but she did not seem to comprehend what was 
said. 

* ' Take me to my husband, Ursula," she murmured. * * Ask 
theße good people where he is ? " 
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Louise wished to explain, bat I motioned to her to be 
silent, and led Mrs. Weir into the inn. We entered asmall 
coffee room , decked ont with prettilj painted walls , artificial 
flowers, and a marble slab for a table. It was much better 
than I had ezpected, but Mrs. Weir could not remain there, 
and I told Louise that we must be shown upstairs. A bright 
looking French girl, with a very white cap , came forward to 
know what we wanted, and Louise foUowed her to see the 
* rooms. Mrs. Weir sat down on a bench. I heard her re- 
peating some verses of the Psahns to herseif, yet in rather a 
wandering way , and then suddenly she tumed to me and said, 
"My husband and Milicent will come soon, Ursula; you must 
teil them to come, then I shaU go to bed." 

I hoped she would not expect any reply, but she did, — her 
eyes were fixed anxiously upon me, and I was obliged to say, 
"I must go and find them, Ma'am. If you will lie down on 
your bed for a little while, I will look for them." 

She trusted to me so implicitly that she was satisfied in a 
moment, and my conscience almost reproached me for de- 
ception. Yet , what could I do? and I was sure that we could 
not be quite mistaken. Some intelligence we must obtain 
before long. Louise retumed saying that "the rooms were 
good — very good" — beautifully dean — quite like France; 
bat there was rather a steep staircase to get to them. It was 
certainly steep , and very dkty too. So ^so was the passage, 
and it was a work of great d^culty to take Mrs. Weir to her 
room; which, however, when we reachedit, was tolerably 
comfortable. Mrs. Weir lay down on the bed perfectly ex- 
hausted. I bathed her face with water, and gave her Eau de 
Cologne; but the very first thing to be thought of was some- 
thing in the way of refreshment, and I sent Louise to order 
some coflfee for her directly, whilst I gently prepared her for 
the fact that Mr. Weir was not in the house, and that fiirther 
inquiries must be made respecting him. I found, as I had 
always done, that the sh ortest and simplest way of proceeding 
was the best. Mrs. Weir , with all her e<i(i€kXLtd'cx^<ö^ ^ ^%»» ^^«^ 
to be govemed hy reason and tmüi, Mi<9L\Ä«ÄÖL^»^y^st*^öaN. 
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<<God had sent her atrial, fbrthatwehadmadeamktakem 
Coming to this inn. Mr. Weir was elsewhere, bat we shonld, I 
hoped, Boon find out where. In the meantime »he might fanow 
that she had done her duty in trying to join him. No doubt 
we ßhould soon leam where he was." She was distressed , u I 
feared she might be , but to be told that she had done her diity 
was strengthening to her. She said to me , in a feeble voice, 
*' Yes , Ursula , I tried to do my duty ; my niece told me it wai 
not my duty, but you thought it was , and Dr. Green too, aadi 
am come. I think I will tiy to sleep ; when, you have Ibund 
my husband you will wake me." 

Whatever the end might be that was better than the 
moumfol depression , and though a foreboding of sorrow eame 
over me , I had no regret for the step we had taken. Finding 
Mrs. Weir so quiet, I left her for a few minutes, and ^ 
downstairs. 



CHAPTER LXV.; 

I Fomn> Louise doing what I wished I had been able to do, 
asking questions which might lead to some information abont 
Mr. Weir. She told me that she could leam nothing exeept 
that, a few weeks before, two gentlemen, one French and the 
other English, with an Englishlady, hadpassedthroughth^ 
town, and slept there one night. No one seemed to know 
what had become of the English people , but the Frenchman 
was staying at a farm-house , some way beyond Little Andely. 
The clue was [worth something. I recollected the unpleasing 
looking man who had been our fellow-passenger in the Om- 
nibus , and thought he might be the Frenchman alluded to. 
Most probably also I should find Mr. Weir and Miss Milicent 
at the village through which we had passed; at any rate it 
was worth while to try. I asked if there was any earriage 
which would take Louise there ; but we had arrived at a mcwt 
unfortunate moment. A fair was being held at Vemon, a 
neighbouring town, and not a yehicle of any description was 
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to lie had, except the little railway omnibos. The old con- 
daoteur, as I found he was called, came to my aasistance; ^^he 
was going hnds. " he said , <^ to the Station , and should return. 
He would put Louise down at Little Andely, and call for her 
on bis way back." Nothing could be better, and I hastened 
upBtairB to Mrs. Weir , to comfort her with the intelligence, if 
neccBsary. I found her restless. She was oyer-tired, and 
wanted her coffee. I would not teil her what we were going 
to do tili she had taken it. The peasant girl brought it up, 
yrithout milk , in three small cups, — also tluree liqueur glasses 
and a bottle of brandy ; all were set down on the comer of a 
deal table. I could have laughed heartily at the arrangement, 
bat the Suggestion was good. I poured a teaspoonfiil of 
brandy into the coffee, without telling Mrs. Weir what I was 
doing, and begged her to drink it like medicine. She was so 
docile, I seldom had any trouble with her on such points. 

Very different from Louise; when I proposed to her to go 
in the omnibus to Little Andely , she flatly refused. ^^ It was 
too late," she said, '^andnouse. The English people were 
not there ; they would have been heard of if they were. She 
had been hired to wait upon Mrs. Weir, not to obey me; and 
she was very tired, and had a dreadfiü headache, — in fact 
^he feit quite ill ; and " — I was not inclined to hear more. 
I had but a limited authority, andnotimetoexerciseit, even 
if I had not feit that Louise , from her knowledge öf the 
language, was in a great degree mymistress. The omnibus 
was at the door, and the conducteur would not wait. 
Mr». Weir, who had leamt what we wished to do, was becoming 
roiued and uneasy by the discussion and the delay. She 
urged me to go myself , and there was no alternative. Not 
disputing the point with Louise, — for a dispute is generally 
a losg , unless you have the power of enforcing obedience , — 
I d^arted. A few words of French I did know ; I had learnt 
them from a conversation-book , which I had studied at inter- 
yab dnring our short joumey; and when I was set down 
at the door of a small inn in Little Andely, I was able to 
ask| thoagh with what kind of pronunciation I will not say, 
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" Y a-t-il des Anglais ici?" My old friend, the oonductenr, 
waited to hear the answer; he knew my errand, and was 
interested in it. But the reply of the landlord of the inn was 
long and utterly unintelligible. We stood looking at each 
other, making grimaces and signs. I opened my conversation- 
book. In my perplexity , I had a notion that if I cotdd speil 
the English words to him he would understand them better, 
and I actually began pointing out the letters ; and then left off, 
laughing at my own stupidity , and again put the question, 
" Y a-t-il des Anglais ici? " This timel had anEnglish answer. 
The Frenchman from the farm-house made his appearance 
from some little salon near the öpor, and infonned me that he 
spoke English well, and that he could teil me ereiythiDg. 
What didl want? As to speaking English well, the gentieman 
was under a mistake , but it was well enough for my puipoee, 
and I inquired directly for Mr. Weir. A change came oyer 
his countenance — distrust and uneasiness were shown. He 
began asking mequestions, instead of replying tomine; but 
I would teU him nothing , not who I was , nor where I came 
from , nor whom I was with. I gave him no clue of any kind, 
only I said I must see Miss Milicent. He seemed more satisfied 
when I mentioned her, but he was still disinclined to admit 
me into the house. "Miss Weir," he said, "was gone out; 
she had walked somewhere ; he thought it must be to Chätean 
Gaillard, the Castle on the hill. He advised me to go after 
her ; " and with a tolerably civil bow he tumed away from me. 
If I had been confidential with him he might have told me all 
I wished to know , but I disliked his face. I feit sure he mtwt 
be one of Mr. Weir's speculating friends , who were leading 
him again to ruin and dishonour. I would not trust him with 
the knowledge of what I had heard about Mr. Weir and his 
illness. Whatever there to was learn I would hear from Miss 
Milicent herseif; and knowing that I could find my way to the 
Castle which I had seen on our read from the railway Station, 
I set forth by myself. It was but a little distance , and I soon 
reached the foot of the hill. The castle looked very difterent 
on a near approach — much grander than I had imagined. 
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It stood on a steep promontory; a winding path along the 
grassy hill led to the summit. I burried np. If I did not find 
Miss Milicent there, at least I might discovcr which road she 
had taken. The ascent was dlfficult , and I was out of breath 
before I stood on the summit of the green hill, with the great 
keep of the castle immediately before me. But I could not 
pause to rest. Scrambling over the huge masses of stone, 
I made my way into the ruin; and, through thebroken arch 
formed by the 'massive wall , looked down upon a scene so 
lovely that for the moment it took from me aU thought of 
anything except its beauty. The strong foundations of the 
Castle were partly cut out of the solid rock, partly built up 
with eyen masonry. At its base la^ the Httle yillage of 
Andely , and beyond flowed the Seine , crossed by a Suspen- 
sion bridge, and winding its way through a bright valley 
bordered by low hills. The glorious colours of sunset were 
lighting up the wide expanse of the sky, and steeping the 
atmosphere in a rieh glow which seemed scarcely to belong to 
earth. It was a kind of magic picture seen through the frame- 
work of the ruined arch. I feit that the castle must have 
a history belonging to far-off ages , and in comparison of 
which my petty cares and interests must be worthless even in 
my own eyes. But I was not caring for myself then , I was 
thinking of and acting for others; and there is a greatness in 
that consciousness which renders eyen the smallest anxieties 
of moment Eyen at Chäteau Gaillard , after the first burst of 
admiration, I thought only of Mrs. Weir and Miss Milicent. 
I tumed from the view, walked round the walls, peeped into 
cavems which might haye been dungeons or stables , and at 
length, on a point of the hiU oyerlooking the road by which 
I had ascended, stumbled upon a person dressed in a stuff 
gown, red handkerchief, and straw bonnet, standing with her 
hands in the pocket of her cloth jacket; — Miss Milicent, — 
the same, precisely the same, so it seemed to me, as when 
we had parted on St. Anne*8 HiU. We recognised each other 
at the same instant. 

I thought she might be Startled, butno, she merely tossed 
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up her anns wiüi a momentaiy surprise , and came up to me^ 
holding out both hands. "Ursie Grant! where have you 
dropped from? I am glad to see you. You have come when 
I was looking £or you ; " and she shook my hand ahnest pain- 
fully in her heartiness. 

" How is Mr. Weir?" was my first hurried question. 

She did not answer it. ^'Youarecomealone, tobesnre," 
she said. 

" No ," I repHed. " Mrs. Weir is at Andely." 

Miss Milicent's countenance expressed great consternation. 
"Iwroteyouwohi, Ursie Grant, that Andely was net a place 
for my mother ; I sBid you were to keep her at Bouen. Yen 
have done wrong." 

Miss Miücent might have written, but certainly I never 
receivedtheletter, and we had all trusted to Louise. lagam 
inquired how Mr. Weir was. 

" As ill as he need be , and better than I expected he would 
be. I would rather have had the Grand Turk here than my 
mother." 

"Mrs. Weir is very quiet, and very easily managed," 
I said ; " she puts up with things in a wonderful way. I don't 
think, Miss Milicent, you woiüd have kept her away , if you 
had been with her." 

"I don't know; you are all idiots. But I think, — ye», 
I am glad you are come , Ursie. I like women after all ," and 
Miss Milicent*s voice softened, and she put her hand on my 
Shoulder with a movement as nearly caressing as any she ever 
indulged in. 

"You have been very anxious about Mr. Weir," I said. 
"Is he out of danger?" 

"Yes, sotheysay; and high time he should be. France 
isn't a place to be ill in, Ursie. They have no curtains to their 
beds. I don't care for that, but my father does; and — 
But where are you going to sleep to-night ? There *s no room 
for you where we are." 

I told her we were at Great Andely , and explained our 
miafortune about the luggage. She scarcely seemed to think 
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offhat, butanßwered, "Notclose, that'sagoodthmg; but 
you blundered, Ursie, you had no bußmeas to come at alL 
People onlj put up with things here because they want to 
866 this old Castle. I have seen it now tili I am tired of it. 
I had irather loök over upon the sea £rom Stf Anne's HilL" 

" Then why not come back, Miss Milicent?" Isaid; "you 
know you are wanted." 

"You are agirl of no aense, Ursie Grant, you are always 
asking, 'Why.' Sensible people don't need toask, *Why;* 
they know without asking. There are more reasons than I can 
teil why I can't come bome." 

" Mrs. Weir*s state is very sad ," I said. 

" Youneedn't tellme that, Ursie; you think it isn't upon 
my conscience , but it is. All I want to know is , which is 
one*8 right hand, father or mother, for that is to be the most 
valued." 

She was bent upon standing on the defensive; I could not 
argue with her, and only asked some particulars of Mr. Weir's 
State. Inherblunt, wandering way, she told me that he was 
able to Sit up, the fever had left him, and he was suffering 
only £rom weakness ; she hinted at mental worries, but was not 
open about them. When she last wrote, it seemed, Mr. Weir 
had been anxious about himself , and some feeling for bis wife 
had touched him, and occasioned the message which had been 
sent. " But I don*t know what he will say now ," added Miss 
Milicent: "he is not prepared for her,' and he takes things 
queerly ; I can*t at all answer for him.*' 

"He will be in no mood to find fault with Mrs. Weir," I 
said, "whenheseesher. She is greatly changed." 

I think my tone must have Struck Miss Milicent. She 
answered , " You didn't make me think that." 

" I tried to do so , Miss Milicent. I have said everything I 
could think of to make you aware of it ; but it appears to me 
that words have no meaning of their own, but only according 
to the mind of the person who receives them.'' 

"You are right there; yes, you are right, certainly. But 
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I wish you hadn't come. My mother*s whimsies won*t be 
attended to by French people.'* 

I answered, "Mrs. Weir has no whimsies, as you call 
them, left now, Miss Milicent. She has been trained to 
overcome them. Hers has been a hard life of self-denial of 
late." 

"Ah! MatildaTemple! It's her doing." 

"Isit?" Isaid; I could bear her blincSiess no longer. 

She tamed round uponme, sharply. "Haveitout, Ursie. 
What is it you mean? " 

"I woiüd rather not teil you, Miss Milicent," I said; "I 
would rather you should come and see Mrs. Weir, and judge 
for yourself." 

She shrank back. "My möther is my mother, ürrie, 
and I don*t forget it ; but I can't do for her what you can." 

"Miss Milicent, you might, and you must. Excuse me 
for saying it. I have brought Mrs. Weir here. She is nowin 
your Charge." 

She stamped her foot upon the ground. " ürsie Grant, 
you forget yourself. It is your own will, your own act and 
deed." 

"I have foUowed medical advice," I said. "When Mrs. 
Weir is with her husband and her daughter, she ought to 
want for nothing." 

Miss Milicent was silent for some seconds. She bit her 
Ups and frowned. Then she said, shortly, "You go back, 
I suppose , by to-night's train ? " 

"No," I said; "I go back when I feel that I can leare 
Mrs. Weir with safety and comfort. When that will be , Miss 
Milicent, depends upon yourself." 

Without replying, she turned from me, and descended 
the hill. I followed her. She strode forward for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. We were drawing near the vülage , when 
she stopped suddenly. "Who's doing your work at Sand- 
combe?" sheasked. 

*'It is done as it canbe " \L Ä^id-^ " l have been obliged to 
leave it." 
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Again there was a pause. I heard the sound of wheels, 
and saw the litÜe omnibus Coming behind. Miss Milicent 
looked back also. '^That omnibus goes to tbetown, Ursie; 
Ishallgoinit!" 

"So must I," Isaid; "I came in it; and, Miss Milicent, 
perhaps you would remember that Mrs. Weir is without her 
Inggage , and looks to you for help." She made an impatient 
movement. "It's a blunder from beginning to end, Ursie; 
my mother ought to^have stayed in England; I don't know 
what I can dp for her." She stood in greatperplexity ; then 
hurried into the house , telling me to make the omnibus wait, 
— which, as I did not know what to say, was a difficulty; 
but the French stränge;' again came to my assistance. He 
appeared at the door fiill of civility : He was glad I had foimd 
Miss Weir. He wished he could have accompanied me in the 
search ; what further help could he give me? 

My Short answers could not have been encouraging; but 
he would not be thrown back by them. After giving the 
message to the omnibus-driver, he again began questioning 
me as to my errand. Miss Milicent retumed before I could 
answer , with a bündle in her band. She passed the French- 
man as I thought rudely. "Monsieur Dalange , my father is 
going to sleep, and does not wish to see any one; I shallnot 
be back tili late." She peeped into the omnibus, saw it was 
empty, and motioned me to seat myself beside her. We drove 
off. Miss Milicent caught hold of my band. "Ursie Grant, 
you are a hard judge , but you have done kindly by me. If I 
am odd and forget&l, I have troubles you don't know of ; but 
I will see my mother. May God help her, andme, and all of 
ns! Now don't talktome, I muist think." 

And she did think, and bitter thoughts they must have 
been; for the hard lines of her marked features seemed to 
deepen with some intense inward feeling, whilst she clutched 
the handle of the carriage door, and leaned her head out of 
the window, striving, though in vaia, to hide the signs of 
agitation. When we arrived at the inn^ «hA^^^Ax^*^ ^^i^;;^ 
for Üie omnibua to Btop before she "waa omI oi Vt. Y^^^W^asst 
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tbat I would go apstairs, and prepare Mrs.. Weir for Boeing 
her; but her impatience conld witii difficulty be controlled. 
She would not wait in the public room, but fblloired me ioto 
the passage. Louise, who did not seem to think thati had 
any cause to be annoyed with her , came out of Afn. Weii^s 
room, to teil me that she had been asleep, and was bettor; 
only she had been asking for me. 

I forgot mj anger, as entirelj as Louise did its cause. 
Motioning to hier to go into her own room , I went softly up to 
Mrs. Weir , who was lying on the bed , and was just be^^uming 
to teil her that I had been successful, — when a long arm was 
stretched across me , and Miss Milicent püshed me aaide , and 
Said, "You have had ürsie Grant long enough with you, 
mother. I am come to know myself how you are going on; 
and I have brought you a bündle of clothes;** and she tossed 
her parcel on the bed, and stooped down and kissed her 
mother, roughlyindeed, butheartily. I dare sayit was the 
best thing that could have been done. It was not arranged as 
I wished , but no doubt preparation would only have made 
Mrs. Weir more nervous. As it was , she was startled , and 
looked at her daughter , as though not quite recognising her; 
and the stränge gaze had such ah effect on Miss Milicent, that 
she tumed aside and burst into tears. 

"What does she cry for, Ursula?" said Mrs. Weir, 
recovering herseif. *'It is very kind of her to come, and it 
does me good; and now I will go to my husband." She sat 
up on the bed , and put out her band for Miss Milicent to draw 
near. 

"Mrs. Weir didn't know you, Miss Milicent," I said; 
speaking as naturally and brightly as I could. "You.were 
taken quite by surprise, Ma*am, weren't you?" I added, 
addressing Mrs. Weir. "I found Miss Milicent wandering 
over the ruins of an old Castle; she had gone out to take a 
walk; afterwards we met the omnibus retuming from the 
railway, and so she said she would come back witii me , and 
ßee yon now ; and to-morrow , ot tlciä. ^'k^ ^ "^ws. ^sk^w» ^ssk&^ 
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be.aUe to see Mr. Weir, for he is much better, and able to 
Bit ap. 

I thmk it must have been the mention of the onmibus 
irhich brought os all back to a natural state. Miss Milicent 
bmshed away her tears, came up to the bedside, and sat 
down; and Airs. Weir leaned back again on her pillow. '^If 
yovL will be good enongh to teil Mrs. Weir ^hat you have been 
doing lately, Miss Milicent," I said, '^I am stire she will be 
glad to hear ; and I will go and order tea , and perhaps, if you 
are not in a hurry , you will just be so kind as to put the table 
out, and have söme with her; I will bring up another candle 
and make the room look comfortable." I said it all as if we 
had been at Dene , and there was nothing easier than to make 
things comfortai3le, but 1 had great misgivings as to how it ^ 
iras to be managed. Onepoint, however, wasgained. Miss 
Btfilicent and her mother were together, and I was sure that 
otne interview, if only of ßye minutes, would do more to 
touch Miss Milicent^s heart, than any description that could 
begiven. 

She came out to me , as I was standing at my bedroom 
door, having just givendirections for tea. 

"I can't stay with her, ürsie, she doesn't understand, 
Gmd she's quite changed." Miss Milicent*s face looked hag- 
gard. 

** Mrs. Weir will be better ,^' Isaid, "to-morrow. Every- 
Übing that is new unsettles her.'* 

"But you shouldn't have come; what shall we do here? 
Bow will she bear it? Ursie, you have much to answer 
Ebr!" 

"Not so much as if we had remainedbehind, and waited 
Per the end, which must in all probability have come," I 
laid, 

" End ! — what end? — what do you mean?" 

** A lunatic asylum." 

Miss Milicent covered her face with her hands, and 
l^paned.' 

I did not want to distress hex moxe \]i[iaiSX'«i«J& w&^^&o^« "^«^s^ 
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had taken an exaggerated view of the present eril, and no 
wonder. Mrs. Weir, when startled, took a long time to 
recover herseif. She was not, by anj means, as lar from 
rational as her daughter thought; but, impetaons and un- 
govemed in all her feelings , Miss Milicent would not listen to 
me , or believe me. Yet she could not bring herseif to lock at 
the case boldly. Availing herseif of the claim whieh, no 
doubt, Mr. Weir had upon her, she made it an excnse tö 
hurry away. She would retum, she said, to-morrow. SBe 
wonld see her mother again; she would arrange the meeting; 
she would do anything, everythingl wished. Bat she could 
not bear the pain ; she shrank &om the responsibility. £ven 
yet Miss Milicent had much to leam. 



CHAPTER LXYI. 

Mbs. Weib took it much to heart that her daughter had left 
her so soon , and I rather troubled myself as to how Miss MiH- 
cent would get back to Little Andely, but she knew the ways 
of the people, and it was a quiet part of the country; sei 
hoped she would not mind Walking alone. But I was obliged 
to leave her to herseif, and attend to Mrs. Weir, whose mind, 
I was sure, was in much perplexity. Happily, after a little 
quiet explanation, I was able to make her see how things 
stood. I told her plainly that Mr. Weir was at a neighbouring 
village , and that she might go to him the next day if she 
wished it; but I endeavoured to convince her that, as he was 
better, there was no hurry, and she need only remain quiet, 
and rest after her joumey. She acquiesced for the time, but 
I could not say how long the mood would last. Mrs. Weir ate 
more for her tea than I expected, which was very satisfactory. 
Louise and I had a kind of supper in the public room down- 
stairs, and were waited upon by the pleasant-looking Nor- 
mandy peasant girl, who was overwhelmed with delight when 
she found that Madame liked the roast fowl which I took up to 
her, and was persuaded to \ä&\.^ t\i^ n^oo^ ?A3t^^\iwcvRÄ, ^<^ 
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might, certainly, have been in much worse quarters, for the 
people were extremely civil. About half-past nine I made 
Mrs. Weir comfortable for the night, and left her with the 
door between her room and mine open , and a little bell by her 
side , that she might call me if she wanted anything, and then 
I thought of rest for myself. But my troubles were not over, 
I had scarcely gone to my room when I heard sounds of merri- 
xnent below, fortunately away from the side of the house ad- 
joining Mrs. Weir's room , but very near to mine. I supposed 
there might be some late guests in the house , but when I lay 
down in bed the sound of a flageolet was added, and the 
people, whoever they were, began to dance. And such a 
noise as they made! — stamping, shouting, laughing, singing, 
clapping of hands — sleep was impossible. I lay awake, 
studying a book of French conversation, by the Öght of a 
tallow candle, tili nearly two o'clock in the moming; then 
there came the roll of some vehicle to the door, and the 
dancers began to disperse , and I feil asleep. It must have 
been eight o'clock, and the sun was shining füll into my 
window, when I was awakened by the touch of no very gentle 
band. 

" ürsie Grant , what makes you so lazy ? I want to talk to 
you." I fancied myself at the Heath; and, as I rubbed my 
eyes , almost believed I should look out upon the cliffs and the 
sea. Miss Milicent quickly brought me back to reality. *'I 
went off in a hurry last night, Ursie; I am come back to do 
better to-day, but my mother mustn't come to us. My father 
i8u*t in a state to bear it.*' 

I could have wished that Miss Milicent had left me time to 
dress and prepare myself a little for the day's business , in- 
stead of thus thrusting it upon me , but perhaps that was more 
than I had a right to expect. 

"I am afraid Mr. Weir is not so well ," I said. 

"I can*t say; the long and the short of the matter is, 
Unie, that I muist talk to you." 

She sat down, leaned her two elbo^»^ u^wi V5afe\i<b^^ «sä^ 
^sregaräing every thought x>i coiiYemftix"5i^ ox «yEQiQt^»l^'t's^^> 
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prepared herseif to begin a long story. Liouise was witfa Mrs. 
Weir, that was mj only consolation, and I coUected my 
largest stock of patience. 

*' You know, Ursie , matters are bad with lu , and htte 
been so for a long time. My father spent money faster tkan 
he got it. My mother had more whimsies than there were 
minntes in the year. I dare say I was not better myself. Bot 
peoplemostliye; my father must live. When he came abroad 
he took some money with him ; they said he onght not to have 
done it, but he says he must have starved withoutit. Then 
he made friends, — whether they are fnends or not I can*t say, 
he calls them so; that M. Dalange is one. He engaged with 
them in a kind of wine bnsiness ; I suppose it is speculation, 
but it seems all right enough to me. . Mr. Macdonald and 
Captain Price have money in the same business , and they are 
growing rieh. You see, Ursie, I coaldn*t come home, he- 
cause my father's pioney was all gone in this business, and 
my money, whichwassenttome, was all he had to live npon. 
That is how the case stood. I ibelieve it would all have gone 
right except for Monsieur Dalange. I haven't any faith in him. 
I believe he is a rogue. But we aren't rieh, though we thought 
we should be , aud now all will go to the ground unless there 
is some help; and there is no one to help but me and my 
mother; and I think, Ursie Grant, it is a good thing you are 
come after all, though I didn't think so last night, for now 
you can persuade my mother to do what she should do , and 
give her assistance to get us all straight agaiu. You see, when 
she has done this , things will go on well , and we can go and 
live where we choose. I think perhaps if we went to the Pyre- 
nees it would do , for my father likes mpuntain air, and so do 
I , and my mother will be freshened by it." 

If a gulf had opened beneath my feet, I could scarcely 
have been more alarmed than I was at the maze of wilfulness, 
foUy, selfishness , — and I had great reason to fear, roguery, 
which this speech revealed to me. Miss Milicent fixed her 
eyes upon me, and whenl did not answer^ touched my arm: 
'' Yoü imderstand now, \3TaVe , ölotsJ\.^ wsl^ "^Sa ^Ä.OÄ«t," 
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^'No, MisgMilicent," Isaid. ^'I don't understand; orat 
least I hope I don't. Mrs. Weir has oiUy just suffioient to ke^p 
her in comfort, and I believe 70a have not more. You don*t 
inean to a&y that you would persuade her, er aUow yourself, 
to riflk money in schemes of which you know notbing, and 
conducted by such people as Mr. Macdonald, Gaptain Price, 
and this Frenchman , whom you own yourself, you believe to 
bearogue?" 

" But I do knöw about the scheme , Ursie. I have had the 
whole thing explained to me, and there will be profit for us 
init, there nust be by and by. Onlyjustnowhelpiswanted, 
You don*t thiak me a fool : do you? " 

I kept my thoughts to myself, "MissMilicent,'* I aaid, 
<< these are matters in which I can have no roiee or judgment 
Ab far as I am concemed, I can only say that to trouble Mrs. 
Weir with them aodght have most fatal effects. She ought at 
least to have time given her to riecover herseif, after the 
anziety she has ha,d; and then, the whole thing ought to be 
a matter of consultition with her Mends and the lawyers. It 
is not for a person like me to interfere at all about it.*' 

''£ut I hate lawfers,'^ she exclaimed. '^I have made a 
vow never to have anything to do with them. They are a 
greedy, grasping race, and I choose to settle my own affairs 
without tiiem." 

"Of course," Isaid, <^ no one can interfere with your own 
^airs, Miss Milicent, but Mrs; Weir*s are difiEerent; and it 
seems to me, if you wil allow me to say it, that we women 
sometimes make mistakm when we think we can engage in 
business which properly belongs to men." 

"I don*t know anything about, *properly belongs,* I know 
what I have done and will do. Ever since I was twenty-one 
I took my own course, an! I am not going to be fettered 
now." 

"And do you have noadvice?" Isaid. 

" Yes, people who undentand much better than lawyers 
would," she replied. "But ve won't t&lk «JawifcvVt^ \It»ä. 
Orant; I aee you put your f aceagamatVtr 
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• ^'Against mentioning the subject to Mrs. Weir," I said; 
<<and indeed, Miss Milicent, jon may think me taking too 
much upon mjself , batifitcametothepoint, Iwould, npon 
my own responsibility, carry Mrs. Weir back to Engknd this 
very day, rather tban she should run the risk of having it 
named to her." 

I was bold — abnost to the point of impertineEce, yet I 
knew well the person with whom I had to deal ; — the will 
which could only be govemed by an assertion of power 
beyond its own, bat wUch was taken by surprise .whenthat 
assertion was made, and sank beneath it alm^st witiiout a 
stmggle. 

Miss Milicent was quite silent for some seconds ; then look- 
ing up at me fiercely, shesaid: ^^It'samess.** 

" Yes ," I Said , " a great mess , and Miss 3ülicent , if you 
trust to yourself to get out of it, you wül only sink Üxd 
deeper." 

"And who is to help me out, ürsie? Not you — you 
wouldn't Stretch out your band to help a iog." 

"It is a man's business, Miss Milicett,** was my reply, 
"a man who has a head for figures, aad could advise Mr. 
Weir and you, and be up to the arts of these people whom 
you suspect. A man it ought to have l^een from the first," I 
could not help adding. 

She caught me up there. "I kncw what you mean — I 
know what you are always cutting at , but 1 don't give in. My 
father liked to have me, and we have had a good pleasant 
time , and shall come all right by aid by — only — ," a look 
of extreme perplexity came over her 

"I am a&aid things are awkwarii now," Isaid, venturing to 
complete her sentence. 

" Yes, that's the whole of it, ani if you can let me have five 
pounds , it can be settled between my mother's accounts and 
mine." 

Poor thingl Ifelt for her deeyly, for it was a great struggle, 
— she had such a proud spirit ! «nd it was hard to beobliged to 
make the request t^ me. 
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But it was still harder to me to reply. " I am afraid , Miss 
Milicent , i have no money to give. I have only what may be 
wanted for Mrs. Weir*8 own expenses, andfor thati aman- 
swerable to Mrs. Temple." 

** Matilda Temple ! control my mother's money — andmine ! 
For it is mine, too ! ürsie Grant, you don*t know what you are 
saying." 

" You left Mrs. Weir's affairs in Mrs. Temple's hands, Miss 
Milicent/' I said. 

She was stiing to the quick. " And I was an idiot f or doing 
so," sheexclaimed. ^^Butltrusted to you," she added,looking 
reproachfully at me. 

" Indeed , then , " I said , "you trusted to a person who had 
no power, and coiüd have none. But Miss Milicent, it is not 
for me to show you where you may have been wrong; only, 
just at present, you will see yourself that my hands are 
tied, and if I wished it ever so much, Icould do nothing for 
you." 

" You don*t wish it , *' I heard her mutter to herseif, and I 
took up the words, and said: — 

" You are right ; I don't wish it." 

She leaned her forehead upon her hands. I went on: — 
" If I could help you , as you ask me , it would only be help for 
the moment; and if you embark more money in these specu- 
lations, you will only, so it appears to me, run the risk of losing 
it. Indeed , Miss Milicent , I cannot but f eel there is only one 
course for you, and I should think it would be the best for 
Mr. Weir; at once to send for some person whom you can 
trust, put everything into his hands, and be guided by his 
advice." 

She looked up scomfully. 

"And where am I to send? To the moon? Are wise 
counsellors to be had for the asking? " 

" They won't be had without the asking , " I replied ; " and 
I suppose it needn't be a lawyer," 

"Itwon'tbe," she said, noddingheth!^d.«i\.\si<^^'^6^^ 
kind oSangry tanile. 
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*' Then it miist be some one eise,** I saicL 

" And who ? " She put the question trinmphantly. 

^^ John Hervey , *' I replied. I spoke on the imptOse of tiie 
moment, — chieflj, Ibelieve, because Ihad once beforenamed 
him to Miss Milicent) and that he was always associated inmy 
mind with the thought of Mr. Weir. I had no sooner m^- 
tioned him,'than innumerable objections suggested themselyef 
to me. 

Miss MiKcent was too angry to argae. "Pshawl" die 
exclaimed. "John Hervey is your idol. Do you think my 
f ather wonld talk to him ? " 

I feit piqued. ^' John Hervey is an honest man," Isaid, 
"andhasagooddearheadforaecounts; and he is one, also, 
who has been always accustomed to business', and has had a 
good deal of his own to manage, especiaUy of lata. I shonld 
ihink, MissMilicent, you might go ^irther and fare Trorse. At 
any rate, he is a fiiend, and a true one.'* 

I touched her there. She gazed at me with mpistened 
eyes , and said , '* Ursie , if I belieyed that I shonld be thank- 
ful." 

" He is one , most truly ," I repeated. " He has been at the 
bottom of most of the thoughtfiil things which have been done. 
for you and Mrs. Weir of late , Miss Milicent. If you could 
bring yourself to confide in him , you might bless liie day on 
which we have had this conversation." 

She stood up suddenly. " You have pens and ink , Ursie; 
wherearethey?" 

" There is no hurry," I said ; " surely you will go back and 
consult Mr. Weir." 

" I will consult no one ; Ihave had too much of consultation 
already. And that French rogue in the house, too, expecting 
to be told everything! John Hervey would be murdered be- 
fore he got here, if it was thought he was Coming." 

I did not dread quite such tragic consequences; but I did 
see that it might be better not to put either Mr. Weir orhi« 
friend on their guard by letting the idea be known. Miss 
Milicent scrawled a fewlines, and put the paper intomyhands, 
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telHng me that I was to write, and explain more folly. She 
had only said she wanted to see him. 

"Andwhereishetocome?'* linquired. "Here?" 

**Here? No. Why should we stay here? When my 
fiather can move , we shall go back to Paris , — if we don*t go 
toBrittany." 

So wild and vague she was still, and there were so many 
questions to be settled ! I made another efibrt after something 
definite. 

" Mrs. Weir must see Mr. Weir to-day," I said. 

"Well! Yes, I suppose so." But Miss Müicent said it 
tinwillingly. 

"But he must not mention money to her." 

"I can*t say. People are waiting to hear what we deter- 
mine. " 

"If he does," I replied, "he will bring on an attack of 
neryous excitement, which may end no one ^ows how." 

" I can't answer for him " was Miss Milicent's rather sullen 
answer. 

"But you really must answer for him, Miss Milicent," I 
Bald. "What is the use of sending for John Hervey if you 
are to determine what shall be döne bßf ore he comes ? As for 
Mrs. Wdr, she is not now in a state to form a correet judgment 
about her own affairs ; and if anything is foreed uponhernow, 
I will be the person to come forward and say it is illegal." 

Wbether I had a right to threaten in this way I had not 
theleastidea, butlwasdriventpit, and Miss Milicent, who 
was as Ignorant as myself about all law matters, was frightened 
byit. 

" Wehave no money for the present time, unless something 
is done , " she muttered in an under tone. " M. Dalange will 
advance some when we have signed the agreement." 

Her inconsistency ezasperated and alarmed me; I said, 
. <^ Miss Milicent, upon one condition I can help you, at least for 
the preSent. Let Mr. Weir engage that nothing shaU be said 
to Mrs. Weir al^out money for äe next three weeks, until, that 
Ib, she has recovered fromher joumey, and do you promise 
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yourselfthatyou will enter into no engagement with these »pc- 
culating men tili you have seen John Hervey. Mr. Weir and 
yourself can in that case joinMrs. Weir, and yourexpenses will 
be paid by me , acting for Mrs. Weir , for tbe present , and can 
be repaid when your afiPiairs are more settled. I think,'* I said, 
* * I am not going beyond my limits by offering this.** ' 

A door of relief seemed opened, bat it was to Miss Milicent 
rather than to me. At the moment , it seemed to me , that if I 
had had an idea of this troubled sea into which I was to be 
thrown, I never should have ventured to bring Mrs. Weir away 
from England. 

Miss Milicent, however, saw everything by the light 
of her own eyes. She had come to me evidently in such 
perplexity , that the very thought of escape seemed the escape 
itself. 

"If they could have present help, her father," she said, 
" would promise, — yes, she could make him promise, she was 
sure; he was in such a fret, he did not knowhow to geton 
from day to day , and he had been so ill, and was longing so to 
go back to Paris. Now we should all go there directly. And 
M. Dalange , — she did not know what could be done about 
him, but he must wait ; she thought she could put him off, and 
when JohnHervey came he would see things cle^ly, he would 
not be like me , afraid to risk a penny ; and the money which 
was wanted would be advanced to M. Dalange, and the 
business would go on well, and they should all'grow rieh 
together." 

I did not contradict her; I only tried to impress upon her 
more strongly, that nothing was to be said to Mrs. Weir, and 
Äfterwards I suggested as civilly as I could that she should 
leave me to dres». She went downstairs into the public room, 
for Mrs. Weir was not ready for her , and I dressed as quickly 
as possible, feeling half asleep, and extremely tired, but seeing 
a great deal of work before me. 
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ICHAPTEE LXYn. 

I oouLD never.be said to have known Mr. Weir. Wlien he 
waa at Dene , I seldom even saw him latterly ; when I did , it 
was rarely that he spoke to me. I had a strong prejudice 
against him, partly arising from his unpleasant maimer, but 
more from all that I had heard of him ; and when there is this 
kind of natural aversion , it is almost sure to be perceived and 
retomed. And Mrs. Weir's arrival was the last thing which 
her husband was likely to desire. It would interfere with his 
plans and trouble his daily comfort; and he knew enough of 
my connection with his family to be aware that I had been 
instmmental in bringing about the meeting. It was notlikely, 
therefore, that anything that I could do would findfavour in 
bis eyes. Most especiaUy he was likely to resent the idea of 
my imposing conditions upon him. I feit my position to be 
extremely awkward, and with a feeling of nervous dread, such 
as I had rarely experienced, I found myself in the affcemoon in 
a little shaky carriage , the only one which could be met with 
in the place , accompanying Mrs. Weir to pay the long anti- 
dpated visit to her husband. Miss Milicent, after seeing her 
mother for a few minutes in the moming, had gone back to 
prepare Mr. Weir for what was to come, and I would willingly 
have persuaded Mrs. Weir to wait tili anotherday, butnow 
that she was a little rested , her earnestness upon the subject 
was retuming, and I dared not delay, especially as I had 
reeeived a few lines from Miss Milicent, since our interview, 
telling me that her father had consented to the meeting, and 
gaye his promise as I desired. Money must indeed have been 
much needed at the moment , or Mr. Weir would never have 
boundfhimself so readily to an agreement which stood in the 
way of his schemes , but having been given , I had no right to 
doubt that it would be kept. 

Mrs. Weir herseif was the greatest lesson I could have had 
upon the duty of simple faith , in times oi ö^ck^ . ^WassaX 
told her that the carriage was atthe doox , wiÖL>ÖEÄ\»^^^^3^ 
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going, I prepared myself to see her excited and agitated. But 
it was not so. She merely said , " I am ready , Ursula. God 
will help me;" and that was the first expression whichgave 
me the idea of the fear which I am sure was at the bottom of 
her heart , even when she was most pleadingly bent upon 
joining her husband. She did not speak nor look about her, 
as we drove along, but kept her band in mine, and I feit it 
tremble very much. At last, just as we reached the village, 
she said, " He will not be angry , Ursula, do you think so ? " -and 
when I answered lightly , *'Oh,no! Ma'am , what could he be 
angry about?" she received my assurance with child-like 
Submission, and never repeated the question. 

Miss Milicent was waiting at the door to receive us. 
I had never seen her look so subdued, and I thought ehe 
had had a stormy moming. The inn was by no means so 
good as ours. It grieved me that Mrs. Weir should have to 
moimt the narrow staircase, andithought the stiflingairwould 
affect her breathing; but with my help she went up firmly, 
though slowly, only once or twice stopping and glancing round 
with rather a wandering, unsettled gaze which I did not 
thoroughly like. 

"Here'a my mother come, father," said Miss Milicent, 
throwing open the door !of Mr. Weir's room. I was drawing 
back , but Mrs. Weii> grasped my arm , and I led her into the 
room. It was tolerably large , but very scantUy fiimished« 
Mr. Weir was sitting by a stove , with an uncovered deal table 
at bis right band ; bis bed was in one comer in a recess. The 
cold, poverty-stricken air of the apartment was perhaps the 
more remarkable to my eye , because I was not aecustomed to 
the French fashion of Hving without curtains and carpets ; but 
it was not the room which fixed my attention , it was Mr. Weir 
himself. He was thin , and bis face showed that he had been 
very ill. He wore a loose dressing-gown and slippers. His 
hair was long, and his beard had been su£fered to grow; all 
these things make a great change in a man; but no such exter- 
nal difiPerences could have given me the Impression which I 
g&ined &om Ms face. It was sunk, lowered. As Mrs. Weir, 
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in her most childisli incoherent movements bore the iokens of 
a nature which mnst at last rise above human infirmity ; so did 
this cold, selfish man of the world carry about with him the 
fiigns of one which must, except through some mhracle öf 
■ mercy , eventually fall belowit. It was the first thiQg which 
strack me; yet he was a gentleman still. He rose whenwe 
entered, cameforward, and kissed his wife , saying, "Wel- 
come, my dear," arfd placed her in a chair by his side, making 
a distant bow to me. 

There was a pause. Mrs. Weir looked at him steadily 
forafewseconds; then, tuming round to me , asked, "Who 
isit?" 

I could not answer. 

" He is glad to see you, mother," said Miss Milicent, coming 
uptoher. 

" Very glad, my dear," said Mr. Weir. " Young woman," 
he addressed himself to me, " I forget your naine, perhaps you 
will have the goodness to go döwn-stairs , and ask fof a bottle 
of lemonade; it will refresh Mrs. Weir." 

It was an excuse to send me away , and I was going , but I 
could not free myself from Mrs. Weir. "Is it he, Ursula?'* 
(she said, in a low voice ; " it seems so long, I think I have for- 
gotten; but he speaks kindly." 

"Mr. Weir is very glad to see you, dear Ma'am,*' I said; 
"you know he has been very ill, so of course he doesn't look 
as you remember him." 

" No, Ursula ; but he may be angry with me. Perhaps now 
he would wish me to go back again , and I would do it. What 
God wills, I would do. Just teil me, Ursula, teil me." 

I looked appealingly to Miss Milicent, but she was greatly 
distressed; I saw it by the way in which she bit her lip ; she 
would not trust herseif to speak. 

Mr. Weir came to my relief with the cold polish of manner 
which I now so well recoUected. " I can only be flattered by 
your having come so far to see me , my dear," he said. "It 
would be uncourteous to wißh you to retum. All I can regret 
b that I have not better accommodation to offer you\ b\ili^^'t- 
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baps," he added, and he tumed to me with a tone of proad in- 
difference, "perhaps, if Mrs. Weir were able to remove to 
Paris in a few days, you might be able to find some more com- 
fortable lodging for her. I suppose she is equal to the jour- 
ney." 

''Mrs. Weir will be ready to go wherever you go, Sir," was 
my*reply. " It was her object in Coming abroad." 

" Certainly, certainly. I am not stron^ yet, but I^hink — 
Milicent, mydear, I leave you and this young woman to ar- 
ränge your plans. When they are settled, I can fall into 
them." 

"You will like to go to Paris, mother?" said Miss Müir 
Cent. 

Mrs. Weir did not directly answer, so the question was im- 
patiently repeated. 

"Paris is not like this place, Ursula, is it?" said Mrs. 
Weir, giving her answer to me. " My husband has been ilL 
I ought to see that he is comfortable in France , but I do not 
know how. Will he — " her voice trembled and for the first 
üme she addressed her husband directly: "George, wiUyoa 
come back to England ? " 

There must have been something in that familiär name, 
which touched with warmth even Mr. Weir's heartlessness. It 
might have been an association of by-gone years, of the days 
when his wife in her simplicity and childish awe, first ventured 
to address him by it; it might have contrasted with the hopes 
he had then given her , and the wreck of health and happiness 
of which he too well knew himself to be the cause. Be that as 
it may , he rose from his seat, drew near her, and taking her 
handsaid, " England cannotbemyhome, mydear, but you 
must come and see me in France;" immediately afterwards, 
as though ashamed of having given way to that slight expres- 
sion of feeling before me, he added in a light tone ; " We have 
forgotten the lemonade. You must have some to drink to my , 
better health; they have no wines fit for such a purpose 
here." 

/ was afraid to leave him, foi I feared the subjeet he might 
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mtrodnce ; bat I did him injustice. His word was given , and 
he would not have dared to break it. Yet no doubt for other 
canses he disliked seeing me in the room. I must have seemed 
to him a spy and an intruder. I disengaged myself ^m Mrs. 
Weir and went downstairs. M. Dalange was in the salon. 
The look with which he greeted me showed me at one glance 
that we were enemies. I curtsied to him , and having given 
the Order for the lemonade , sat down. He drew near and ad- 
dressed me in his broken English. He hoped I was well , not 
the worse for my late walk; he seemed as before determined 
to make acquaintance , but my answers were short. He was 
not, however , to be repulsed ; after an Observation to which I 
made no reply, he said abruptly : " We have ä friend, known 
tousboth, Ithink, — aMrs. Price." 

I repliedthat I knew Mrs. Price to speak to her , -r- 1 could 
not call her a Mend. 

"Ah! yes, I thought so." He did not appear to com- 
prehend my denial of friendship. ^^Have you seen Mrs. 
Price lately?" 

"Iknow nothing of her or her concems," was the answer 
Ilongedtomake, but an uneasiness I conld not conqnerled 
me to pursue the subject. "Not veiy lately," I said. **I 
have not been at my home for some weeks." 

"Indeedl yet sheinterests herseif muchabout you." 

This really was too intolerable. Mrs. Price interest her* 
seif about me, and write or talk of me to this French stranger! 
It was an impertinence not to be imagined. I hope I did not 
qoite show all I feit, and I know I tried to answer quietly , " I 
think , Sir , you are mistaken. Mrs. Price is a very distant ac- 
quaintance , and has no interest in me , and no concem in any 
of my a&drs. There must be some mistake." 

M. Dalange smiled sarcastically. "Oh dear, no; not at 
all. There can be no mistake. Surely you are friends. I 
think a sister of yours must have been staying in the house of 
MxB. Price. Could it not be so?" 

"I really don*t know, Sir," wasmyreply, andlvo&tas^ 
rose, and le£t,tbe room. I w&lked out mto löaft to^Äl — ^öösscfc 
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was no other place I could go to — in a storm of irritated 
feeling. Whatever Mrs. Price had said about me must have 
been in r^erence to the speculations and Mr. Weir's affaüns. 
She had no doubt a right to say anTthing she chose, bntthe 
merefactofbeingtalked of, or written about, by those one 
dislikes always, I think, seems an impertinence; and the 
manner adopted by M. Dalange increased my annoyance. A 
few moments' reflection convinced me that it would be foolish 
to allow myself to take offence, especially at a foreigner — 
a man whom I might never see again; but one fact remained, 
which reflection only rendered more anxious — Communica- 
tions Vrere passing between Mrs. Price and Jessie. There was 
no end to the intimacy. Stay at Dene she could not , JL was 
sure. Roger would never allow it. But some intercourse 
there must be, and that of a kind which betokened more ihan 
ordinary friendüness ; and yet no one mentioned it; no one 
wrote to me. Mrs. Kemp, I knew, would be on the watch 
affcerreceivingmyletter, and she would surely have written 
to me if she had seen or heard anything she disapproved. 
Could Jessie's acquaintance be carried on secretly? — and, if 
so, what could be the motive? 

As I thought, I.almost made up my mind at once to write 
out all my fears and suspicions to Roger. I hoped he would 
understand, and trusted he would be mercifül. But again I 
hesitated. The ground upon which a husband and wife stand, 
is known only to themselves. All other persons are placed in 
certain relations to each other , which may be calculated ac- 
cording to some general principles of human nature ; but mar* 
riage forms , as it were , a new combination , which no one but 
the individuals themselves can be acquainted with. The fact 
of the tie being one of choice , like that of friendship , and yet 
indissoluble , like that of birth , puts it beyond the reach of 
ordinary laws. Each case must be dealt with separately ; and 
what chord in Roger's breast I might touch, by insinuating 
the slightest doubt of bis wife's perfect openness in all her 
dealings withhim, I could not venture to predict. Generous, 
loving, and forgiving , as he would be to me his sister , ih&M 
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might be a depth of wounded feeling with regard to bis wife, 
wMch might even render him unjust. No, Jessie herseif 
could be the only person safely to suggest Jessie's faults. 

It must be left for the present , for a few weeks , — it could 
not, should not be more. Once in Paris , with John Hervey 
to Support me, Miss Milicent miist be forced to open her eyes 
to the wrong conrse she was pursning. She mnst be compeÜed 
to retum to England with Mrs. Weir; whose morbid mind 
-would , I hoped , be satisfied , at least for a while , now that she 
had once seen her husband , and proved to him her willingness 
to join him. What was to come after that I could not at 
present tiiink. Perhaps some plan might be arranged for a 
meeting at certain times, — once a year , or not so often, — 
aiijrthing that would satiisfy Mrs. Weir; and yet enable her 
Mends to watch over her, so that she and Miss Milicent might 
not be mined by their own weakness , and Mr. Weir*s wild and 
sel£sh speculations. I need not trouble myself with thinking 
of all that distant future , — only , go home I must , the y ery 
first moment I could be spared. Till then, — Prayer and 
Faith. What would the world be without ihem? I tumed 
back to the inn , and went upstairs , inquired if Mrs. Weir was 
ready to retum , and f ound Mr. Weir engaged in giving her an 
accountof his illness, and Miss Milicent placing cushionsat 
the back of her chair. She looked placid, but very weary; 
yet I was satisfied. TVben I remembered her condition in that 
daik bed-room in London , I feit we had done wisely. 



CHAPTER LXVin. 

TiMB moves slowly when one is describing; but not so 
slowly as when one is waiting and expecting. We were de- 
tained at Andely more than a week. Our luggage was re- 
tomed to us the day after we lost it , and we then regularly 
established ourselves at the inn. Mr. Weir regained his 
strength with tolerable rapidity; but his illness had been 
severe. Every day Mrs. Weir drove orer to see him ^ «a.t ^^nilV^. 
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lüni for about a quarter of an hour , asked the same qaestions, 
and heard the same answers , and retumed to Ke down on her 
bed , and be nursed for the remainder of the day. 

With the discomforts of the little inn, the smaUness of tlie 
rooms, theincreasingcoldoftheweather, and the absenoe of 
the niceties to which Mrs. Weir had been accustomed, it woiiM 
have been very hard to bear büt for the prospect of remorsL 
In Paris , Miss Milicent assured her mother they shonld be 
quite comfortable. She evidently believed that MteuWcir 
was gomg to stay there for a permanence , and that I intended 
to remain and take care of her. I did not endeavonr to im- 
deceive her. I lived m the hope that all would be made easj 
by the arrival of John Hervey. 

M. Dalange went the day after my conyersation withhim 
— that was no slight relief to me — but Miss Milicent infonned 
me that we should probably meet him again at PariB , and that 
perhaps Mr. Macdonald wonld join us. A pleasant prospeet! 
But they could scarcely be more disagreeable to methanMr. 
Weir , whose satirical politeness made me f eel every day more 
and more how entirely I had made him my enemy. Bot I 
cared for none of them. I did not think of any of them. My 
one object and interest was Mrs. Weir; and the attention 
which she claimed were very engrossing. I was by no meaiu 
satisfied about her. Not that 1 regretted for a moment having 
broughther abroad; it was the one hope which remained; it 
had been tried under medical sanction, and, nodoubt, toft 
certain extent, it had succeeded. Mrs. Weir*s mind could 
scarcely be said to have been strengthened, but at least it was 
calmed. There was nothing , however, which indicated any 
permanent retum to the state in which she had been even» 
year ago. We could not induce her to work , or occupy herseif 
in any way; and she would listen to no reading exceptthe 
Bible. It was beautifiil, though in some respects moumfiil, to 
see how this one pillar of strength supported her weakened 
intellect. ^The contrast was so great. The very cleamess of 
her faithy the Aüness of her comprehension on the one subject 
ofreligion , made the BhaUered c,oii^>BLWi.^iV^xissai.^\xj^tt 
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worldly matters only tbe more painfoL It was like that rare 
gift of simple belief which we sometimes are permitted to see 
developing itself in a little child, shut out bj illness £rom all 
instruction, or even £rom communication withtbe world about 
it , and so living , by the grace of God's Spirit working on tbe 
Yiyidness of its Infant Imagination , in the realities of the world 
nziseen. They who have never watched such a phenomenon 
are not likely to believe in its ezistence. They who bave, 
treasured it silently in their hearts as a token sent from the 
<< better land," not to be exhibited, but to be kept in störe 
agaanst the bour of temptation. Even now, in these weary 
1 days of delay , deprived of her usual comforts , with perpetual 
litÜaannoyancesasregardedfood, andwarmth, andcarefal 
attendance, there was one sentence always ready from Mrs. 
Weir's lips , " God sends it , Ursula ; " and when she had said 
thiB , there was no more thought of complaint. She would lie 
on her bed waiting, tili my patience was quite ezhausted, 
wbilst something was being prepared for her which had been 
ordered, and misimderstood, or forgotten. Several times I 
wished her to let me try my own f^glish cookery , but the 
habit of Submission and endurance which she had leamt 
doring her hard discipline under Mrs. Temple was now so 
fixed , that I could not persuade her to allow it, " What was 
sent,'* she said, 'Hhat she would take;'' and once or twice, 
when unknown to herseif I had contrived some little delicacy 
which I thought she would fancy, she discoveredit with Sin- 
gular quickness, and observed, gently, but reproachfully, 
^'Ahl Ursula, you would make me troublesome asiusedto 
be; that is not right;*' and I could scarcely persuade her to 
touch it, ezcept by looking vezed and disappointed. The 
feeling was not reasonable, not like common sense, yet it 
seemed to me to belong to some sense which was higher and 
better — only, perhaps, it required to be transplanted to 
another world. 

I had no news from home ezcept a few lines from Roger^ 
who was never in the habit of writing \oiv^ \e.\lctÄ. ^^\s^^ 
me everything waa going on well, and t\ia.t ^^«i«va\ÄÄ.\i^^so. 
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into Hove, bat nothing eise ezcept aboat honsehold and 
fanning concems. From Jolin Hervey I had a short note, 
saying that he hoped to be in Pans in Üie conrse of the next 
week or ten days , but that he coold not fix the exact üme. 

When Miss l^cent found that he had reallj agreed to hex 
proposal , I think she became a little frightened as to the step 
she had taken, bat I did my best to reassare her, for everj 
day made me see more and more that if she was allowed to 
foUow her own gaidance , or place herseif in Mr. Weir*8 hancb, 
great mischief woald follow. After reeeiving John*8 letter, 
I arged oar departare for Paris as soon as possible. The 
change I hoped might be serviceable to Mrs. Weir, and it 
was a very dreary ancomfortable life we were liying at the 
little inn. 

Movement was delightful to Afiss Milicent. She was in 
high spirits on the moming we were to leave Andely, and 
took all the arrangements of the j oamey on herseif. We went 
back to Gaillon in the shaky carriage which had lately been 
hired for Mrs. Weir , and sent Louise with the laggage by the 
little Omnibus; and very different-the road seemed to me, 
when viewed by the light of a bright sun , from what it was on 
the evening of the dreary joumey, which broüght as to 
Andely. I feit exceedingly thankfiil, that so far my plans 
might be said to have prospered, for whatever might be the 
event as regarded the object for which I had left £ngland, at 
least I hoped to be instrumental in saving Miss Milicent from 
ftirther folly. 

We were to take possession of the same rooms at Paris, 
which Mr. Weir and Miss Milicent had before occupied. Wsß 
Milicent assured me they would be very comfortable for her 
mother, and I was obliged to trust to her. I believe the wo- 
man of the house promised as many bedrooms as coold be 
wanted; but, not understanding French, I could only leare 
these things to others, and content myself with paying,— 
and very fast the money went. When I was told that a French 
ßranCf so like cur Eng\\a\i s\i\^Ti^^ ^«Ä\föw^e.iiße^ 1 fancied 
evcijthmg in France T!i\)ist\i^ c)aft^^ ^ ^\A^«tNsÄs^l ^^^ \aa^ 
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US pay wonderfolly little at Andelj; bat I soon changed my 
mind when we arrired at Paris. 

The joumey was short and easy , and Mrs. Weir bore it 
very weU; and though sbe did nottake mach notice of any- 
thing herseif, she sat quiet and allowed me to look about äs I 
wished. I was in the first-class carriage with her, for Miss 
Milicent woald not undertake the Charge of her father and 
mother both, and indeed, I think it woold have been more 
than she coald manage , though it troubled me a little to find 
how Mrs. Weir depended apon me, and I thought how I 
should ever manage to leave her. 

We entered Paris about half-past two, or nearly three 
o'clock. Miss MiKcent was highly excited. "Now, Ursie, 
look, — do you see? here is the Station. We shall stop 
directly. You keep with my mother. Father, don't you 
trouble yourself , I will see to the luggage, and will come after 
you with it." And the moment the train stopped , Miss Mili- 
cent jumped out, calledacab, or what in London we should 
say was a cab, made her father and mother, Louise and my- 
self, getintoit, gavethedirectiontothedriver, andsentus 
oflP. What we were todowithout her Icould not teil; butshe 
would not hear my expostulation ,, and away we drove through 
the streets oftall houses, gay with shops, and crowded with 
people , — and my head was distracted wiih the noise , and my 
thoughts reverted uncomfortably to the luggage , left in the 
Charge of Miss Milicent. I don't think I half enjoyed that first 
sightof Paris, except in recollection. We stopped inrather 
a narrow street, and entered a court yard. A woman appeared 
from a little room like the bar-room at an hotel, which opened 
into it, and there was some talk with Louise, and on we went 
inta an inner court , in which one or two people were standing, 
idling about. Louise knocked at a green door, and made 
some more inquiries; butMr. Weir, seeming quite at home, 
entered, telling us to foUow. Such a dirty, uncarpeted, 
winding staircase as we had to mount! It was as though all 
the little boys in Paris had been amu&Vxi^ \)cv!^\s^^^'<ik ^^^a^ 
mommg, hy running up and doini ml3a. ibäöä:^ ^q^'?^ <3ii^ ^ 
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hoped Mrs. Weir did not notice it , bat the way in which she 
put her foot upon the first step made me fear she did. ' At 
the I top, however, it was better, the lobby was wide, and 
when we opened another door, we welre in a dark bat clean 
passage. 

"Thiswillbeyourroom, my dear,"saidMF. Weir, tmhß 
threw open the door of a little sitting-room, with rmther ft 
grand air. I had expected something yerj pretty; bot n^ 
difimoay was great , when I saw a cheerless looking apartment, 
with a polished floor, a small table in one comer , lookmg as 
though it had come there by accident, a chiSbimier, a few 
chairs , and a window looking out upon the leads of the neigh- 
bouring house. " And this will be your bed-room," contbxoied 
Mr. Weir , with the same grand air which reminded me of üte 
Urne when he had been accustomed to show off the beaaties of 
Dene. There was more hope in the bed-room ; a French bed 
always looks comfortable , and there were besides one or two 
omamental vases, and a little clock, and some artificLal 
flowers, and a sofa; and the window fronted the court-yard, 
in which were a few plants. Mrs. Weir might make herseif at 
home there. But that dreary salon! It quite weighed upon 
my mind. It need not hav^ done so, howeyer; I don't tiidnk 
Mrs. Weir was able then to remark anything*, she was ioo 
tired, and I only had to put her upon the sofa, and make her 
rest herseif, tiU the luggage came. Mr. Weir soon left her, 
which was a blessing; his presence always oppressed her. I 
hoped she would fall aslcep , but she was restless , and I was a 
littieafraid she might befeverish. Atlast, howeviBr, she did 
clo'se her ey es , and I was just thinking how glad I was , when 
a great noise was heard outside theroom, the door was burst 
open, and in came two men with boxes, followed by Miss 
Milicent. "There, Ursie; now, haven't I managed well? 
Mother, how are you? Louise, where is Louise?'* and away 
hurried Miss Milicent , leaving the two Frenchmen behind her. 
They stayed, evidently not for a moment thinking they were 
in the way, talking and moving the boxes about, and going 
out into Üie passage and bringing in more packages, tili Miss 
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Milicent and Louise retumed, and increased chattering went 
on , and another man , I believe the master of the house , was 
called up, to setüe s6me question abont payment. It nearly 
drove me frantic, tili I heard Mrs. Weir's genüe voice say — 
^'Ursula, if thejwouldbekindenough not to speak quite so 
londly I should be glad. My head is aching." I conld not be 
franticthen, evenforher. 



CHAJPTEK LXIX.' 

Bbfobb I had been many days in Paris, I was inexpressibly 
thankfdl for the back rooms and the court-yard, The noise in 
the streets was distracting; a loud clatter , far worse ihan the 
continual romble in London. If I had been alone , and wish- 
ing only to amuse myself , of course it woiüd have been dif- 
ferent. I should have willingly bome the noise for the sake 
of seeing everything; but amusement was by no means in my 
thoughts. I went out oneeortwicewith Miss Milicent, ather 
mother's request; but I could less bear to leave Mrs. Weir. 
She was becoming very weak, The weight which had op- 
pressed her mind seemed now to be doing its work upon her 
body. In London I should have said that she might have lived 
foryears, — asaddened, drearylife. In Paris, asiwatched 
her day by day, it seemed as though the breath of her 
existence was but the flickering of a light flame, soon about to 
be extinguished for ever. I doubt if any one saw it but my- 
self. Mr. Weir, in his extreme selfishness, no soonerfound 
himself settled in tolerable comfort , and living at the expense 
of another, than he seemed to set aside anything like care or 
thought , and to tum his attention only to the easiest means of 
whiling away the time which hung heavy upon his hands. Hc 
was expecting M. Dalange, and, as I soon understood, Mr. 
Maedonald. When they arrived, no doubt he fully anticipated 
gaining his point with his wife, and plunging again into spe- 
culations. In the mean time he rose very late, and went out 
as much as he could, taking Miss Milicent with him; she her- 
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seif, aslperceiyed, beingoiilytoowilliiigtogo. ItsozpriBed 
meless, as I saw more of Paris, that Miss Milicent dionld 
have had such a twisted sense of her duty whilst living there. 
It is a city to make one forgetfoL There is in it sach a tone of 
living for this world's pleasures. To think of self-denial and 
self-discipline whenwaUdng through theBonlevards, ordriving 
np the Champs Eljs^es , seems as mnch out of place as a ser- 
mon in a ball-room. No doubt there are veiy good and 
eamest people to be found there: it would be extremely nn- 
charitable to say the contrary. Bat as in London the Chief 
thought seems to be how best to transact worldlj bnsiness, so 
in Paris the one erer-present object appears to be how to find 
worldly amnsement. 

I dared not sonnd Mrs. Weir as to her wishes for any fatrae 
plans. I could only di yert her mind , and occupy it as best I 
might for the present, hoping that when John Kervey anired, 
I should see my way more clearly. I had written home again, 
and hoped, now that we were in Paris, I might hear freqnently 
and more regularly, if I set a good example. One disad- 
vantage, however, I found was likely to arise from being 
moderately within reach of England. I was not as before free 
from Mrs. Templers interference. She wrote to me almost im- 
mediately on my arrival in Paris , complaining that I did not 
consult her, or teil her anything , and calling herseif very ill- 
used. In retum I reminded her that I had given her all genenQ 
information, and for medical particulars begged to refer her 
to Dr. Green , to whom I had written fully. Mrs. Temple was 
one of those persons who can only be controlled by men. 
There was a hint, almost a threat, at the end of one of her 
letters, that if I was not more commmiicative , she should 
think it her duty to foUow us to Paris to see how matters were 
going on ; but I would not dwell upon the idea , hoping it was 
only a mode of venting her irritation. 

A thankfiil day it was for me when I heard that John Her- 
vey might be expected in Paris the next evening. The news 
came in a business-like note to Miss Milicent, and a very great 
excitement it put her into. She came to me as I was sitting in 
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Mrs. Weir's room affcer breakfast, and beckoned me to the 
dooT. " Here, Ursie ! here," ehe said in a loud whisper, which 
I knew Mrs. Weir particularly disliked, "What is to be 
done? He is Coming. lamnotpreparedtoseehim; youmust 
settleit." 

I leffc the room, closing the door behind me. " John Hervey, 
do 70U mean, Miss Milicent?" I said. 

" Yes; come here, Ursie,** and she drew me into a tiny 
bed-room, originally meant for a dressing-room, the chief 
fdmiture of which, besides the bed , consisted of a large black 
trank. "You see, I have said nothing to my father; and 
what is to be done with Mr. Hervey when he arrives? " 

"He will go to an hotel , no doubt ,*' I said. "He does not 
e^ect to be received here.*' 

" What foUy you talk , Ursie Grant ! He conld sleep in the 
passage , if sleeping were all. But who is to begin business 
with him?" 

" You ^ Miss Milicent ,** I said. " Mr. Weir is never out of 
his room tül twelve o*clock. You will have a couple of hours 
in the moming quite undisturbed.*' 

She did not wish the difficulty to be surmounted so easily. 
"I mightn*t be ready for him at that time ; and I don*t see how 
I am to explain matters. He had better wait and talk to M. 
Dalange and Mr. Macdonald.*' 

"That may be necessary. But he must hear some State- 
ment from you first , Miss Milicent." 

"Must! must! It is all a mistake , Ursie. You had better 
never have advised me to send for him.** 

She was the most provoking of women; but if driven up 
into a comer, I knew she would manage for herseif, and I was 
quite resolved not to manage for her; so I merely said that I 
thought if I were in her place I should make a memorandum 
of any thing I might wish to say or explain to Mr. Hervey ; and 
withthis Suggestion I left her; and soon afterwards she went 
out with her father. Intheevening, however, before I went 
to bed, she called me again into her room, andholdingup a 
sheetofscrawledpaper, exclaimed — "Therel it's done; all 
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f^y; eveiything put down. He wül understand ficom this 
^*«tter ihm any lawyer would explain. And he is a sensible 
*^ He is not like you , Ursie." 

l never so fully comprehended befbre the lesson to beleamt 
«"om the practice of birds, when they bring their young ones 
Jo the edge of the nest , and , giving them a push , fbrce them 
to discover the use of their own wings. Miss Milicent was the 
sor^igest mixtore of wilftdness and dependence I ever met 
''^th ; but I sospect that all strong points of character have an 
opposite weakness exjsting with them. 

John Herrey's visit was ostensibly to me. That was a 
great comfort to me , for it would give me the opportunity of 
seeing him alone, and hearing all he had to tellme of Sand- 
combe. When I was not occupied with Mrs. Weir , I was be- 
S^^^^g to long for home, not merely from anziety about 
Jessie , but from a real wish to be there again. 

Two days afterwards he arrived late in the evening. lirs. 
Weir, being more tired than usual, had gone to bed very 
®*rly ; and I was working in her room, watching tili she was 
asleep. I had my meals in a little room, used by the people of 
the house for Chance purposes , akindofwaiting-room; andl 
was just expecting to be called down to supper, when Louise 
came to teil me that a stranger wished to speak to me. I mo- 
tioned to her to take my place , and ran downstairs. It was s 
new joy to me to meet a friend in that foreign land, and I 
rushedinto the room, exclaiming, — "Oh, Mr. Hervey, this 
is pleasant ! " and holding out both my hands , gave bis such & 
hearty shake for welcome, as I am sure they never received 
from me before. He was much quieter than I was ; but I could 
not thiuk him unkind , for he asked so anxiously how I was, 
and whether I was much worried, and was evidently so inter- 
ested about me. Yet I did not inquire in retum what kind of 
joumey he had had, which was very selfish in me, but I began 
upon Sandcombe news directly, making him laugh as he 
answered me , by every now and then bursting into the middle 
of a sentence with the exelamaUoii, — "1 ^waci so glad to see 
70U, I don't think 1 was evex bo ^«A \ä «»^^ ^i^^TAX^^Iot^r 
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"And so you have not brought me anything from Roger," 
I Said at last , after there was a moment's pause. " I think he 
might have written." 

"He has not so much time as he used to have," was the 
reply. "Heistumingquiteintoagayman, Ursie." 

"Not with his own consent ," I said. 

"Well! Idon*tknow, if amanand his wife, as they say, 
are one. And what is a poor fellow in Roger*s case to do?" 
John Hervey did not speak lightly , though the words might 
have sounded so. 

"Koger is strong enough to be master," I said; "and he 
onght to be." 

"It is not so easy as you think, Ursie, to be that; espe- 
cially when a man has once set out on a wrong tack; you won't 
mind my saying that." 

"Not at aU," I replied, and in fact I feit relieved, and 
added: "it has been in my thoughts, Mri Hervey, longer than 
you may think , though I have not said anything." 

"I was sure of it; Mrs. Kemp , and Mary, and I, were 
talking 6nly the other evening , and sajdng that if you were at 
home we were sure you would be vexed." 

"But why does not Mrs. Kemp write to me?" I exclaimed, 
"IbeggedhertodoBO." ^ 

"I can't exactly say why, seeing I don't know what you 
told her to write about. But wha^ she would most likely have 
to teil, Ursie, would be things better explained by wQrd of 
mouth than by letter. They might be made too much of if 
they were written down." 

"Idreadtrifles," Isaid. 

" So do I ," was his reply , " especially between a man and 
hi» wife in tiie first year of their married life. They are both 
exploring in unknown lands , and it's an anxious thing to look 
on and see which way the discoveries are tending , whether to 
happiness pr the contrary." 

"Boger^s discoveries seemed all satisfactory when I left 
home," Isaid. 

^^Perbaps they were , I don!t say Üxey «t^üoX.^^ täs^ , ^^s^.^ 
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Ursie , I do think tbat liogcr must be sinprised to find what a 
taste bis wife has for gaieties, and it's a good thmg he does 
not hear the remarks I hear about it." 

"People are extremely ill-natored," I said. "When a 
woman is married sbe is expected to alter her tastes and 
become domestic and stay at bome all at once. New anj 
one may know tbat sucb sudden cbanges are not in hnman 
natore." 

'<And men migbt do well to consider tbat befbre they 
marry," said Jobn , thoughtfolly. " No offence to onr friend, 
Boger, Ursie, tban wbom a better man does not U^e. Bat, 
I own, it does fret me to bear obserrations made about lös 
wife wbicb , if tbey were made about my sister , if I had one, 
I should sbut ber up." 

I started. ^^Bemarks made upon Jessie!*' I exclaimed. 
'^Is sbe really so imprudent? Ob! Mr. Hervey, tbis is fai 
worse tban I bad imagined." 

'^Now, don't be so basty ," be answered, laugbing a litüe. 
"I did not say anything, or, at least, mean anytbing, wbieh 
you need take sucb frigbt at. I am so particular myself , tbat 
to bear a sister of mine called fligbty would be enougb to 
make me tum the key upon her , and say, ' Stay at bome , be- 
cause you are not fit to go out ; ' but tbat is not the way of the 
World, you know , Ursie ; and young women in the present day 
have very free-and-easy fashions, and yet after a time come 
allright." 

"I hate their fashions," I exclaimed; "for a woman to 
bring herseif into such notice by dress , or manner , or action, 
let the thing be ever so innocent in itself , is detestable." 

"I quite agree with you," he said; " and all tbat I meant 
about Jessie was, tbat sbe does manage to do things which 
draw sucb notice. Her dress is one point, and 1 heardMrs. 
Kemp say she did thiuk she should fcaention tbat to you. It is 
my belief tbat somehow or other your sister-in-law takes the 
pattemB after Mrs. Price \ any way I know that wben I saw 
her in cborcb last Sunday 1 öaÖL"Qö\.>MDÄrw\ÄT ^ ^^Oev%^^s(^^«. 
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showy look , and Roger was quite grave when some one joked 
him about it/* 

" She is too silly ,*' I replied ; " she has always been a per- 
fect baby about dress , taJüng to every new fashion as it came 
out, and never once considering how unfitting it might be." 

'^ There is one thing graver than all , though ," said John, 
"as we have stumbled upon the isubject. I didn't mean to 
worryyou about it, only — " 

"Teil me everything," I exdaimed; "let me know the 
worst." 

"How impatient you are! Not at all changed for being 
innPrance," said John, laughing. "You may probably know as 
much as I do , for it concems the past more than the present." 

" The past! " I said; " what past? What do you mean? 
I know nothing." 

"Indeed!" he replied. "Not that Jessie was writing 
letters to Mr. Macdonald, and encouraging him, up to the 
very day she accepted Roger?" 

"To the best of my knowledge ," I replied, "sherefused 
Mr. Macdonald flatly , and afterwards never had anything to 
do with him except going over to Dene occasionally with Miss 
MiUcent." 

" The World does not say so ," answered John , gravely. • 

"Then the world teils fälsehoods , as it always does," I 
replied. 

"I wouldn't have you be so sure of that," he answered. 
"It is said that Mr. Macdonald has letters of hers in his 
possession, and that he shows them about as a proof of her 
having jilted him." 

I ddd not Start then , or even speak ; I sat quite still , for I 
feit stnnned. 

" Have I troubled you so very much?" said John , looking 
much distressed. "I thought, to be sure, you knew every- 
thing, and Roger too. Many girls will flirt with one man, 
and then tum round and marry another; though I can say 
nothing to excuse them. But, of course, vxl sv]A\i ^ ^%&^ ^«^^^«^ 
willtelk." 
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"Talk!" I exclaimed, and the sound of my voice was, 
even to my own ears, sharpened by anger and misery. " Talk 
of Roger's wife ! Oh , Mr. Hervey ! is it to be bome ? " 

"Ursie, you must be reasonable," he said, and histone, 
though kind , was severe. * * I will teil you nothing if you will 
not use common sense to control yourself. I had not the least 
idea of raising such a storm." 

"You don't know," I replied, "you can little imagine 
what may come from all jfchis. Jessie a jilt! Think what 
Roger would say I " 

"I don't like to think," he said. "But no one can undo 
the past. What I really want to ezplain to you is the state of 
things at present." 

" I don*t want explanation,'* I replied, proudly. " I scom 
the opinion of the world. Let Jessie have been what she may, 
she is as true in heart to her husband nöw as the most model 
wife that ever breathed." 

"So say I," replied John, "so says Mrs. Kemp, so say 
all who really know her. But the world will not judge her so 
kindly, Ursie, when it sees her seeking the Company of such 
persons as Mrs. Price and her friends , — Walking with them 
in Hove , joining them after church , — and this besides going 
out visiting far more than people are used to in our neighbour- 
hood, and dressing in a way which even quiet Mrs. Bichard- 
son has been heard to lament as setting a bad example. A 
woman's character before marriage follows her afterwards, 
Ursie, as you yourself wiU be inclined to allow; andpeople 
who declare that Jessie was a flirt and a jilt — it grieves me to 
use the words , though I only teil you what I hear — before 
she became Boger's wife , still look askance at her; especially 
when Mr. Ms^cdonald goes about talking of all that went on 
with him , and Mrs. Price is heard to lament that her poor 
little friend has made a mistake." 

"They are mean, miserable, revengeful," I exdaimed. 
" There is no trath nor honour in them." 

"I don't think there is," he replied. "I am quite sure, 
indeedy from things I have heard, that Mr. Macdonald speaks 
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ill of her from spite and wounded vanity. He does not dioose 
to let it be believed that another was really preferred to liiin.'* 

"And Mrs. Price is epitefiil also/' I said. "She had 
reckoned npon Jessie as one of her own set, and she is pro- 
voked with her for having mamed out of it; and now she is 
resolved to have her back again , whether it is Roger's will or 
not. I don*t care for them , Mr. Hervey. I don't care for the 
World , or its opinions , or its talk , except with the anger of a 
moment. What I do care for is — ** 

"Roger," said John, and bis voice trembled, Ithought, 
with kindly sympathy. I would not look towards him; I 
could not bear him to see my tears. " You have been more 
£oger*s wife in devotion to him than Jessie has been," he 
added, " thongh her love may be great now." 

I paused to reply. An indescribable yeaming for affection 
— a sense of wasted feelings — oppressed me. It was some- 
thing with which I could not trust myself , and I tumed from 
the subject abruptly , and said, " We.must talk now of Mrs, 
Weir; we have said enough of Sandcombe." 

All John Hervey's thoughtful tendemess of manner 
▼anished, I could not teil why. He became the straightfor- 
ward, prudent man of business; and in a few moments we 
were as deep in the intricacies and difficultiesof Mrs. Weir^s 
affairs as though Roger and Jessie, Sandcombe and Dene, had 
existed only in fiction. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Miss Milicent would not see John Hervey that evening, 
and I was half afraid that she mlght take it into her head 
again to make some, excuse the next moming; but she came 
to me soon after eight o'clock, prepared, as she said, to 
go into all particulars. I think her resolution had been 
strengthened by hearing that M. Dalange might be in Paris 
almost immediately. She wished me to \ie ^t^«»^\ä» ^ •^'^ 
interview; but I declined. My poai^ioTi m ^^ ^^scS^ '^^»» 

l/rstf/a, //. \^ 
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already sufficiently awkward. I had more authority ihan 
could properly have belonged to me under ordinaiy diciiin- 
stances , and it was a perpetaal effort to me to keep my place 
so as not to create ill- will. I was more especially particnlar as 
regarded money matters. What I had done already was 
entirely on the plea of Mrs. Weir's health, for which I fett 
myself responsible. I had no bosiness to interfere in any 
other way, and I had already made John Herrey aware of the 
danger I dreaded from Miss Milicenfs impmdence, so that 
he would be qiiite sufficiently on his guard. 

The interview was a very long one. I began to be fidgely 
as it drew near to twelve o'clock , lest Mr. Weir should come 
out of his room , and be roused by the sight of a stranger; bat, 
just as the clock Struck, the door of the salon opened, and 
John Hervey ran downstairs , whilst Miss Milicent went to her 
room. That augured no satisfaction on her part; if shehad 
been pleased, she would have come at once to teil me. 

Mr. Weir had his breakfast and read his letters. I hap- 
pened to go into the room at the time , and remarked thatSe 
looked troubled. He spoke to me hastily , and desired me to 
teil Miss Milicent to be ready for him in ten minutes. This 
was an excuse for going to her, which I was glad to have. She 
heard my message without making any reply; but as I was 
going away , she called me back again. 

** You are dying to know, Ursie. I wish you would speak 
out and say what you want. Your John Hervey and I have 
had a quarrel." 

I replied that I had f ancicd as much. 

" Yes; we have had a quarrel, and we may have many 
more before we have done. He talks law to me, and I can't 
endüre law." 

"Only, unfortunately, Miss Milicent, we are all foreed 
todoso," Isaid. 

"I don't choose to be foreed. I never have attended toit 
yet , and I don't see why I am to begin now. It may be law, 
but it isn't justice, Uiaie GtsjeA,^ that a woman should not 
have the control oiliex o^aimoTLC^''' 
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** And how can Mr. Hervey interfere? " I asked. 

'^He says there are trustees. I don*t care for trustees. 
When my old aunt leffc me 1117 money, she meant me to do 
whatiliked withit, forshe wasveiy fondofme. Shealways 
gave me five shilHugs at Christmas, aad half-ä-crown at 
Easter, and she never dreamed of my being worried in this 
way." 

" But if Mr. Hervey teils you the tmth , Miss Milicent ," I 
jreplied, "you will scarcelybeangrywithhim." 

"I don*t see that. When the doctor gives you a dose of 
medicine, you are not obliged to him, and, ten to one, but you 
would throw it away if you could." 

"Not quite,** I answered. "I take it, though I dis- 
likeit/! 

"Well! and so have I taken what John Hervey says. 
I listened to him like a lamb ; but I told him I didn't believe a 
Word he said ; and I mean to talk to my father about it." 

This would indeed produce a storm. I trembled for the 
consequences of my advice when I thought how it might affect 
Mrs. Weir. "Is Mr. Hervey coming here again, Miss Mili- 
cent?" I asked. 

"I don't know. He will be of little use if he does come. 
What am I to say to M. Dalange?" 

"That you can have nothing to do with his schemes, 
limagine." 

" Very well for you to say, Ursie ," was her answer ; " but 
if you have to save a father from ruin — " her voice trembled, 
and she stopped. 

It was very true. In my interest for Mrs. Weir I forgot the 
daims of the other parent, and I longed to see John again, 
that I might hear from himself what advice he had given. 
Erom Miss Milicent 1 could expect nothing but vagueness. 
She went out with her father and left me alone with Mjs. Weir. 
It was a veiy cold day, and the wood fire , though bright and 
cheerful, did not thoroughly heat the apartment like one of 
English coal. Mrs. Weir sat hovering ovet it. 1 <i.ws3Ä \^<ö\. 
make her warm , though I wrapped liex in aYia^X^ ^ ^\A yo^jS^^^ 
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her feet and hands. She only allowed me to do this föt a litHe 
while , and said she was afiraid I shonld tire myself. '^ And it 
is not well to be waited upon so mach, Ursula, " she added; 
" so 70U had better go out and leave me." n. 

"I have not read to you to-day, dearMa*am," Implied. 
"Perhaps if you would let me do that you would be better." 

<^No; not now, thank you. I am cold, Ursula. People 
in Paris are always cold. They said so when I was yonng. It 
was a long time^ago. Icameto Paris then, and I had a litde 
sister, and she came too, and somebody eise came. Bat I wish 
to do my duty to my husband, and so I am with him. If he 
wishes to go back, I shall go back too." 

There was a cönnection of ideas in the speech , incoherent 
though it was. I, who knew her history, could trace it, and I 
thought I would try the experiment of taking her back to 
those old times. " Were you a large party, Ma'am/' I said, 
" when you first came to Paris? " 

" There were üve of us, Ursula ; my father, and my mother, 
and my sister , and — my husband doesn*t like his name men- 
tioned, so you won't ask me about him. But Paradise is a 
happy place. He must be quite at home there now, for he has 
been there a long time." 

" It won't be very long before we shall all be at home there, 
Ihope, dearMa'am," Isaid. 

"Not long; — no; and Mr. Bichardson said, one day, I 
need not be afraid, and I don't think I am. But, Ursula, I 
should like to be thankful as I ought ; for you know Heaven is 
agift." 

"It is not easy to be thankfiil aright, I am afraid, Ma'am," 
I said; "many care so much more for earth than they dofor 
•Heaven." 

"Is it so?" and Mrs. Weir looked up at me with an air of 
momentary wonder. * * They cannot know what it is. Ursula, 
do you ever think how pleasant the angels* language wiU be?" 

Think! alas! that future existence in which Mrs. Weir al- 
readylived, was to me — bxj^^, ^\id^smo\SÄ^ and interested 
in the things of t\i\s lue — s.^iW i^x ., i^x <^^, \.\^^^Tss^>wssk 
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upon hers, and said: "Dear Ma'am, I have never leamt to 
think as I ought, though you have often tried to teach me, but 
if you will teil me now about the angels' language , I am sure 
I shall be glad to listen.'* 

"Ohno," ehe replied sadly, but very gently. "Itcannot 
be told, it can only be thought about. My mind wanders 
when with you , Ursula. It never wanders with my Saviour, 
only Bometimes it grows so moumful because He suffered, and 
had no help , and no one thanked Hirn. And then I do not 
quite know about my life now, I cannot think , and I forget; x 
yet I still talk to Him; and if my head is confused He under- 
stands. But I should like the angels* language. They must 
always teil quite what they mean , and I cannot/' 

Mrs. Weir passed her band over her eyes, and a painful 
look of bewilderment rested on her features. Yes , she was 
confused, troubled, — life was a niisty perplexity to her; yet 
through it all, the Love which is the one great, enduring 
leality, wasgrowing, and strengthening, and gathering into 
itself every other feeling, — even that which had been the 
blissfiil dream of her youth. She was urgent with me that 
I should go out; and, finding that I really could be of no 
material use to her for the next hour or two', I consented , as I 
had really seen very little of Paris , and the woman of the 
house had promised to take me to the Hdtel de Ville, and 
several other places which she said were worth seeing. A 
greater contrast could not have existed than between the 
quietness and sacredness of Mrs. Weir*s room, with the society 
of one whose thoughts were dwelling with the angek , and the 
gay crowd which thronged the streets of Paris. I was amazed; 
I could not help being so , and for the time I was engrossed by 
the scene. Now I doubt if I could be , under similar circum- 
stances; but those were comparatively young days, and 
life, with all its trials, and even some at the moment very 
pressing, was fall of novelty and excitement in that for- 
eign land. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 



Wb went to the Hotel de Ville , and the Church of Notre 
Dame, and affcerwards to the Palais de Justice and the Sainte 
Chapelle. My eyes were dazzled with bright eoloors, andl 
was almost tired of saying "How beautiful!" for Ihadnever 
seen anything in England that could he in the least compared 
to the grandeur and.richness of the buildings in Paris. Bot 
my mind was a little distracted by the tiiought of John 
Hervey. I did so very much wish to see him , and hear from 
his own Ups what had passed in his interview with Miss Mili- 
Cent. I looked for him at every tum, fancying I should know 
his English face and figure at any distance ; but it was a use- 
less search , and I had given up the wish as foolish , when just 
as we were ascending the steps leading to the Palais de 
Justice, a party came up whom I recognised as Mr. Weir, 
Miss Milicent, and, I thought, M. Dalange. I don*t know tiiat 
I was exactly surprised to see them. M. Dalange had been 
expected every day, but I very much disUked meeting him, 
and I hurried forward with my companion, hoping the others 
would go into the Sainte Chapelle , and that I might in that 
way lose sight of them. But the Sainte Chapelle did not ap- 
pear to be their object. Miss Milicent and her father re- 
mained in the open space in front of the Palais de Justice. 
M. Dalange came up the steps , hurried by me without noti- 
cing me , and went — where I could not teU, It was along a 
passage, and through a dopr, but he was evidently at home in 
the place , and his visit had nothing to do with sight-seeing- 
The Palais de Justice did not interest me very much, andit 
seemed as if we were intruding amongst the lawyers, buti 
still lingered, being unwilling to encounter Mr. Weir and Miss 
MiHcent. In about five minutes, M. Dalange appeared again. 
I saw him go down the steps, and watched him talking eagerlj 
to Mr. Weir, and then they seemed to tum upon Miss Mili- 
cent, who looked very eager axid. cwited. After a while they 
left tbe place, and 1 tllougbA,! a«^ lfiM»%l&S!2Ä^\sJt «öaA.^&t^^sk 
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get into a cab , büt I was not quite sure. I had not yet been 
into the Sainte Chapelle, and I was told that it was more worth 
seeing than anything in Paris, so very richly omamented with 
beautifdl colours and gilding ; but — I don't know why it was 
— the sight of the persons whom I had just been watching, 
had rather destroyed my pleasnre , and I feit as though I did 
not care for the Sainte Chapelle. My thoughts dwelt more 
upon Miss Milicent, left to be worked upon by those men. 
She seemed to me entangled in a net, and I half regretted not 
haying gone up to her, that at least she might have had the 
opportunity of speaking, if there was anything amiss. I stood 
looking at the spot from which I fancied the carriage had 
driven off, and without tuming my head made an Observation 
as I thought to my companion , when to my surprise and satis- 
faction it was answered by the friendly voice of John Hervey. 
" ürsie , • here alone ! " 

"No, not alone," I answered, pointing to my friend; 
" but where did you come from ? I have been looking for you 
au the moming. This seems quite a meeting place. Mr. Weir 
and Miss Milicent and M. Dalange have just been here." 

"Who? Notthatrogue, Dalange?" 

"Yes," I Said; "I am sure I was not mistaken." John 
moved, as though he would have rushed away fromme, but 
he stopped short. 

"How long have they been gone? which way did 
they go?" 

" They are but just gone , not two minutes. Mr. Weir , I 
think, was in a cab with Miss Milicent Look, in that direc- 
tion, totheright. Whatareyousoanxiousabout?" 

"I did not expectM. Dalange so soon," he said; "and Miss 
Milicent is so Ignorant , she knows nothing whatever of money 
matters. They will get every penny from her, and it is all a 
fraud, a monstrous fraud." 

"But she can't do anything without the consent of the 
trustees," Isaid. "You told her that yourself." 

" But these men may make her take re8)^onft\b\litftÄ >w^^\\. 
herself which the trustees cauH xefvxÄö \ä «».«äKöss^^^Jij^. ^ 
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talted to her, Ursie, this moming, tili Iwas hoarse. She 

7?*^*^ ^^ ^^ » ^^* ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^®^ ^®^ °^®» *^^ ^ ^^P^ 
1 nad stopped the thing for the time. I have been writmg this 

very day to one of the trustees , who is a lawyer , be£rffiii£r him 
tointerfere/' 

"That will onlymake matters worse," I said; "theveiy 
name of a lawyer makes her angry." 

"Then she must go her own way," he said, "If it is to 
ruin, it must be so." 

"No/* I exclaimed, "it must not be. Mr. Herrey, ^n 
must stop her," and I caught his arm as he was tuming away 
£rom me. 

He stood in silent thought. 

"Por her mother's sake, — for mine. Oh ! Mr. Hervey , it 
is very near my heart." 

"Everything is near your heart, Ursie," he exclaimed, 
"except — but you wish it — I will try, though I haye no 
hope," and so he leffc me. 

I entered the Sainte Chapelle. It was wonderfully beauti- 
fiü, but I had not the heart to enjoy it. I feit thoroughly 
disappointed. John Hervey's Coming was of no use , and the 
counsel which I had thought so wise , so sure to bring every- 
thingright, had failed. I became entirely desponding, and 
went back to the lodgings , prepared to find that all 1 most 
feared with respect to Mrs. Weir had occurred , that Mr. Weir 
had taken advantage of my absence to press upon her those 
unfortunate business matters , and that, in consequence, the 
work of weeks had been wholly undone. But Mrs. Weir was 
lying quietly on the sofa , and Louise sitting by her at work. 
Mr. Weir and Miss Milicent, I was told, had not retumed, 
but the dinner was nearly ready, and it was supposed they 
would be in almost immediately. Soon afterwards , as I was 
in my room , I heard Miss Milicent come upstairs , but she 
went directly to her own apartment, and locked the door. 
That was about half-past five. We waited tili six, seven, 
half-past seven, still Mr. Weir did not appear, and Miss 
Milicent 's ans wer , when we Isnock^^ a.\.\iet ^qqi \.^ ^^V ^\Mut 
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him , was that she knew nothing , she did not want any dinner, 
she Lad a headache ; and still no one was admitted to her 
apartment. Mrs. Weir was aware of somethingimusual, for 
her husband usually paid her a visit of a few minutes every 
day before dinner. This day of course she missed him, but 
she was satisfied on being told that he must have had some en- 
gagement ta detain him. I was thankfiil that she remained 
so quiet, but I began to be uneasy myself; and I could not 
prevail upon Miss Milicent to admit me to her room , or to ^ye 
any answer to what was asked, except that she would not be 
disturbed. I persuaded Mrs. Weir to go to bed early. She 
inquired several times for her husband, but like a child was 
satisfied as soon as the slightest reason was given for his non- 
appearance. Miss Milicent opened her door to take in a cup 
of coffee and a roll, but this was all. I was sure that some- 
thing painfiil had oecurred, but all my trust lay in John 
Hervey. Whatever it might be, he would surely come to 
teil me of it , and I listened to every footstep on the stairs, and 
every noise of an opening door , thinking there would be some 
tidings of him. Louise went to bed. Isatup. Latterly, I 
had slept on a little sofa in Mrs. Weir*s room. She was often 
restless at night , and I was afraid to leave her alone. It must 
have been half-past ten o'clock, and I was thinking whether 
1 ought not to summon courage onee more to apply to Miss 
Milicent to throw some light upon the mystery, when I did 
really hear sounds of an arrival, talking at the foot of the 
stairs , questions and answers , and one voice, — I thought I 
could not be deceived, yet I listened several times before I 
could feel sure — it was certainly Mrs. Temple's. 

The sinking of my heart, the trembling nervousness which 
came over me , caused me to catch hold of the nearest chair, 
as though seized with faintness. Before I could recover my- 
self, Miss Milicent was standing in the passage , like myself, 
listening. She saw me , and seizing me by the arm , dragged 
me into her room , and again locked the door. 

" ürsie Grant , is it she? You have sent fot h^t ^ "^qvl^säVsi. 
lea^e with her, " and she looked at m.Qm\^^ex<^ «s^^t. 
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*il don't understand you, Miss ffilicent," I said. "I be- 
liere it is Mrs. Temple ; but whj sbe is come , I know no moie 
than yourself." 

" But you wrote to her." 

"No, indeed," Isaid. 

" Then John Hervey did ; some one must have told her." 

"No one," I replied, "that I am aware of. And, Miss 
Milicent, you know she has been threatening to come fortbe 
last week." 

"But just now, — to triumph over me, — to get me nnder 
her power! Ursie, I won't bear it" 

It was all a mystery , and I had no time to mqmre into it, 
for a servant came to say that Mrs. Temple was in the salon. 

I drew back for Miss Milicent to pass before me; but she 
seated herseif on the black trunk, folded her arms, and said 
quietly, "Ishallnotgo." 

"But, indeed, Mss Milicent," I observQd, "ifyouwiD 
excuse me for saying so , yöu must It is not my place to re- 
ceive Mrs. Temple." 

" I don't move. You may go and teil her what she wants . 
toknow, and send her away." ' 

"Ihave nothing to teil," I replied. "Miss Milicent, yon 
have kept us all sadly in suspense." 

"Kept you in suspense," she exclaimed. "Ursie, you 
are pretending; it is your plan. You know as well as I do 
that we are all gone to ruin again; and that my father is off. 
John Hervey may have meant well, but he has acted cruelly." 

" It is no plan of mine ," I said , trying not to be angry at 
her accusation. "I know nothing, though I can guess some- 
thing. John Hervey told me that the speculation of M. Dalange 
was a fraud , and I suppose he has interfered to stop it." 

" Interfered by French law! " she exclaimed , " which is no 
better than English. The man may be in prison now for aught 
I know to the conti-ary; perhaps it may be the best place for 
him ; but my f ather is off again , and now you may go and teil 
MatüdsL Temple that , and let her rejoice over it." 

She stood up and pomtedto ^i^i^ ÖLOw^w\Jöa^^\i^fia^\stf:3si^w 
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almost dignified in its proud bittemess. I could not urge my 
point fnrÖier. The key was tumed as soon as I had leffc the 
aparttnent, and I had to face Mrs. Temple alone. Asipassed 
Mre. Weir's room, I looked in. She was sleeping, and oh! 
how eamestly I prayed that she might be gaining strength for 
the trials which were awaiting her. 

"Iwas notexpected, Iperceive," was Mrs. Temple's stiff 
greeting , as I entered the salön. She had drawn her chair to 
the fire , and was endeavouring to stir up the dying embers. 
I " No, Ma*ani," I replied, * ' you were not expected, and I am 
afraid you will find it cold. Can anything be got for you? Mr. 
Weir is not at home , and Miss Milicent has a bad headache." 

"I see," she said stemly; "it is as I expected. Young 
woman, you are to understand that you are no longer mistress 
in this family. If Milicent Weir is as weakly blind as her 
mother, I warn you there are others on the watch for her 
interests , who will not let her be cajoled to ruin by the arts of 
a eunning girL" I was taken by surprise , yet I did not lose 
« my cahnness. Mrs. Templers manner and words always had 
the effect of giving me a feeling of indifference and self- 
possession. 

"I suppose, Ma*am," I said, "that you refer to myself. 
If you will have the goodness to explain your meaning , I will 
answer you as best I may." 

"No doubt you have an answer ready," she exclaimed; 
"but I require actions, not words. I insist upon your in- 
stantly giving up the Charge of Mrs. Weir to me , and making 
your arrangements for retuming to England to-morrow. It is 
for that purpose I am come." 

"I am afraid it will be impossible to oblige you, Ma'am," 
I replied •, " I am responsible to Dr. Grreen , who placed me in 
my present position, and Mr. Weir and Miss Milicent also 
must have a voice in the matter. When they and Mrs. Weir 
wish me to go , I shall be quite ready, indeed glad , to do so, 
but I could not make any change by myself. And perhaps," 
I added , "you will be good enougli to \eX» tdä \sv<5r« *ö8ä 
gronndB upon wbich you wisli me to do bo?^ 
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" It is easy to pretend ignorance," she replied ; " but there 
are proofs whicli 70U will find it anything but easy to answer. 
Do you know this handwriting? " aad she produced a x)OTtion 
of a tom letter &om her pocket-book, and pushed the candle 
towards me. 

"Itismysister-in-law's handwriting," Isaid, feelingvery 
much Startled. 

"Ah! you own that; perhaps this too will throw some 
light upon my business." She showed me another long letter 
signed "J. Macdonald," andpointed to the postscript "I 
enclose a portion of a note from Mrs. Grant, which -will con- 
firm my assertions." 

I feit the colour forsake my cheeks, and I sat down in the 
nearest chair, forltrembled all over; but it was notforany 
cause that Mrs. Temple would divine. 

She kept her eyes fixed upon me. "You had better con- 
fess at once," she said. "You see that I have the power of 
disceming all your machinations. Your giddy sister-in-law 
is not likely to keep your secrets from her £nends at Dene." 

Angry and agitated though I was, I managed to reply, 
quietly: " Whatever my sister-in-law's note may have con- 
tained, Ma'am, it could be no conficiential communication 
about me, for Jessie has nothing to teil." 

" That may or may not be," said Mrs. Temple, in the same 
satirical tone. "Mrs. Grant at least writes to them openly, 
and teils them your plans, and your address, as you may 
see for yourself, and she again put the tom paper into my 
band. 

My eyes were dim; everything seemed to swim before me, 
and it was with difficulty I could make out the words: "In- 
deed you must believe that I teil you all I know. Ursula does 
not say when she shall retum home. She is still at the same 
lodgings in Paris with Mrs. Weir, and I do not see how she 
can leave her. I think but for her they would all go to min 
again, but she manages everything her own way; even Mr. 
Weir does exacÜy what she wishes." 

^'Mrs, Weir is much obliged to you, doubüess," oontuoned 
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Mrs. Temple, scarcely giving me time to finish, "formana- 
ging everything for her, but her friends woiüd like to inquire a 
Utile more minutely into the particulars of this management. 
There have been some singular interferences of late. Mr. 
Hervey, I understand, is in Paris, Bummoned thither by 
Milicent Weir. A very singular adviser, certainly. Doubt- 
less that was upon your recommendation." 

I made no direct answer to this last remark. I cared 
nothing for Mrs. Temple's insinuations , nothing at that 
moment for anything or any person except Eoger and Jessie. 
With the heavy, heavy aching at my heart, I was only anxious 
to come at once to the root of all this mystery, and so to rid 
myself of it. Confronting Mrs. Temple without shrinking, I 
answered, "I can make no reply or explanation as to any- 
thing you have said, Ma*am, unless you will do me the favour 
to teil me plainly and openly what it is which you aceuse me 
of , and how you have gained your Information. If you 
decline this, I am afraid I shall be obliged to leave you, as it 
is very late and I shall be afraid of disturbing Mrs. Weir by 
conversing any longer." 

I suppose she saw from my manner that I was quite deter- 
mined, and that nothing was to be obtained from me byin- 
direct means , for in a more hasty and less sarcastic tone she 
answered: "Suspicions are quickly told when they are cer- 
tainties. I aceuse you of using undue influence in this house. 
I know that you assume the entire control not only of Mrs. 
Weir'sincome, but of her daughter's; I know that you have 
been planning to get Milicent Weir's money into the hands of 
this man, Hervey, who is a mere land-surveyor and specu- 
lator , — for what purpose I do not pretend to say ; but he and 
you are too well known as acquaintances and fdends of long 
Standing not to make it certain that there is a complete under- 
standing between you. I have reason to believe , moreover, 
that you are striving to work upon Mrs. Weir's mind in your 
own favour, and are taking advantage of her insanity , whilst 
you persist in the asscrtion that she is in the possession of 
BOirnd reason. Some of these aAC\ifidi^o\\&lTCA3iL^%^\si\ss^ 
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own obsenration and experience; others I luiTe heard ficom 
persona residing in the neighbonrhood of Stonecliff , and ae^ 
qnainted with tike Mr. Macdonald in whom Milicent Weir hu 
80 strangely confided; and who , as well as Mr. Price of Dene, 
is, as eyery one knows, most intimate with your family, 
whether to joni credit I do not pretend to say." And with 
the air of profound Christian chsuily Mrs. Temple heaved t 
deep sigh. 

Such a maze of tmth and falsehood. I was in complete 
bewilderment. How was I to extricate myself , and where 
was I to begin? Mrs. Temple waited patiently, thon^h tiyiDg 
to awe me by severe looks; at last I said; '^If you please, 
Ma'am, I will refer you to Miss Milicent to-morrow, to explain 
all things. Perhaps to-night you will be contented to know 
that Mr. Weir has again got himself into great dijQicnltieB, 
and that Mr. Hervey has helped him out of them. Mr. Weir 
is not expected home to-night, and if you would wish to have 
his room I will order it to be made ready for you at oncc, 
otherwise I am afraid the people of the house will be gone to 
bed." 

I never in my life saw any one so angry as Mrs. Temple 
was then. I believe my quiet indiflference exasperated her 
more than the fiercest storm of passion. I could not repeat all 
she said nor even all she did, as shepaced up and down the 
room; in the midst I heard a shrill cry, like the voice of a 
terrifiedchild, and, rushing to Mrs. Weir'sroom, foimd her 
in a State of frightful nervous excitement Happily my first 
impulse was to lock the door behind me. When I went up to 
the bedside, the poor lady actually clung to me in alarm. 
"She is come back, Ursula, she is come totakeme; Imust 
go. They will shut me up. Oh! save me." And then she 
nearly threw herseif out of bed in her fright , and when I 
forced her back, and made her rest her head on the pillow, 
she sank into a state of complete exhaustion for a few minutes, 
only to be roused again to fresh fears. She had heard Mrs. 
Temple's voice. She must heat it again. I feit there was 
nothmg to be done "but to a.(i\aiONAft^^^ ^^ Xr^iöa. ^s^Wstj <fl 
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reassore her by saying that I would remain with her , and that 
no one could take her from me. She made me repeat the 
words again and again; she caught at them as the drowning 
sailor catches at the plank which is to save him. Bat Mrs. 
Temple knocked at the door and inquired how hei aunt was, 
and the nervous horror retumed again. What was to be done 
with her I could not teil. When she was again calm for a few 
niinutes I lefl her, locking the door on the outside and car^ 
lying awaj the key, and went to call Louise and make her 
wait upon Mrs. Temple, and then I retumed to watch by the 
bedside. Mrs. Temple, I believe, went to bed, for she did 
not endeavour to gain admittance again; probably she feit it 
would be useless. It was a sad and most anxious night. If 
the case had been merely physical I should instantly have sent 
for medical advice, but what could a stränge physician do in 
an illness so complicated and distressing? Mrs. Weir^s pulse 
was fearfully quick. I trembled lest violent fever might be 
^Coming on, but I was afraid to call up Louise or Miss Mili- 
cent, to ask their opinion as to what should be done, lest 
Mrs. Temple should insist upon joining in the consultation. 
Of course I had no rest ; I had not even an hour's quiet watch- 
ing which might enable me to think over my difficulties, and 
seek for help in my great anxieties. I could but say a few 
short prayers from time to time for Mrs. Weir, Miss Mili- 
cent, myself, above all — oh! with what depth of eamest- 
ness was the petition offeredl for my dear Boger and for 
Jessie. 

CHAPTER LXXn. 

Thebb was no doubt as to Mrs. Weir's state in the moming. 
Fever had not only begun, but was increasing rapidly. A 
physician was sent for before Mrs. Temple was awake. Miss 
Milicent was thoroughly frightened and willing to do every 
thing she was told, though in her own peculiar way; and it 
was by her representations that I obtam^dttom>ik^^l«ssa»x!L^ 
what Imost desired, a strict commaxi!^ VliaaX. xl<ö ^«öä. ^"ssjäss^w 
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should be admitted to Mrs. Weir's room. " I told him, Ursie," 
Said Miss Milicent, when relating her interview, "that Ma- 
tilda Temple was a Turk, and that the sight of her wonld 
throw my mother into convulsions, and that qnite dedded 
him." Mrs. Temple was extremely indignant , and threatened 
all kinds of interference in revenge, but she did not ventareto 
do more , and I kept carefully out of her way, and made Wsa 
Milicent take upon herseif the part which fitly belonged to 
her. If this state of things could but last, I feit we mightbe 
able to weather the present storm. Miss Milicent , subdued 
by jfright and anxiety , was more able now to give me a ra- 
tional account of the proceedings of the previous day. Li 
low tones, as she watched by Mrs. Weir, who lay tossing on 
her bed in restless unconsciousness, she informed me that 
after leaving the Palais de Justice, she, and Mr. Weir, and 
M. Dalange, had gone direct to the hotel where the latter had 
for the time taken up his abode. There M. Dalange proposed 
to put before her the state of her father*s entanglements, 
which he declared demanded instant relief. She was not to 
be called upon to pay down any money at once , but she was 
only to be guarantee for certain sums which M. Dalange was 
to advance. She was frightened, and did not know how to 
refuse , and her father seemed quite desperate when he found 
she hesitated. They were in the midst of the discussion when 
they were interrupted by the entrance of JohnHervey and a 
Frenchman, who appeared to have some legal authorily. 
Miss Milicent said she could not understand all that went on, 
they talked so fast , and M. Dalange got into a violent pas- 
sion; but he was taken off at last, evidently against his will, 
and John Hervey then brought her home. 

" And what became of Mr. Weir?" I said. 

"He went off. John Hervey teils me he is gone to ßros- 
sels." 

"But was he allowed to go?" I said. "Was he not in as 
much danger as M. Dalange?" 

"My father is no smndlei, \3t«v^" x^^^^dMiss Milicent, 
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Henrey says thera is no such accusation against him as there 
iBagamsttheseFrenchmen; but he is gone. The Frenchmaa 
did not know who he was, and had no directions about hun, 
and almost as soon as'the fuss began, my father slipped away, 
and that was the last I saw of him I " 

It did not seem very like innocence, yet I feit thankM 
that Mr. Weir was at least saved from more public disgrace. 

Miss Milicent was silent after this, i^e seemed very un- 
willing to aUude to common subjects , and I did not wonder at 
it. If anything could convince her of the foUy of trusting as 
she had done to her own jüdgment , I should suppose it would 
be the present condition of her famUy affairs ; but she would 
saynotliing, notonewordofregretoracknowledgment, and 
when not actuälly attending upon her mother, sat brooding 
over the fire with her hands upon her knees, apparently lost 
in melancholy reflections. Mrs. Temple had a dreary, solitary 
day, but she showed no Symptoms of being tired or of in- 
teniäng to leave us. She remained alone in the salon, working, 
andreading, andkeepingwatch, and when the doctor came , 
in the middle of the day , had a long private Conference with 
him. She spoke not one word to me , indeed I scarcely gave 
her the opportunity of doing so, and her Communications 
with Miss Milicent were very brief. As to myself , I went on 
from hour to hour doing what was needed, and longing for 
two things, — one that I might see John Hervey, and the 
other that I might find half an hour's leisure before the post 
went out to write to Jessie. Neither was granted. No John 
Hervey came, and as it drew towards the evening Mrs. Weir 
became much worse , and I could not possibly leave her. The 
doctor, when he was sent for about eight o'clock, looked very 
grave. Mrs. Temple insisted upon Coming into the rot>m, and 
as Mirs. Weir was then quite insensible to what was passing it 
did not signify. I think she was shocked by the change that 
had abready taken place, indeed I never saw her so really 
distressed, but the result was different froin my expectation. 
Insteadof declaring, asi had feared^ tbal c9ckfe^Q^^V<^<ej(^ 
hehe&dnwcsej abe took a suddeiv iti^^t , wiÖL^\\Ba.^^^$Ki- 
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sician was gohe, smnmoned Miss Milicent, annocmced [her 
belief thatit was a case of decided infeotion, and statedthat 
she should leave the house and go to a neighbouring hoteL It 
may well be belieyed that no one objected; and when Louise 
had packed up her things , and seen her set ofiP in a cab to an 
hotel in the nezt street , I think we one and all feit as if half 
the bürden of our care was removed. 

The nezt moming bronght me letters from home. I read 
them as I went to lie down in Miss Milicent's room aftermy 
night of watching. Weaiy thongh I was, eyery feeling d 
fatigne, or indination for sleep, was forgotten in the anziety 
with whioh I opened them. One was from Mrs. Kemp, the 
other &om Boger. I put the latter aside. Mrs. Kemp wiote 
asfollows: — 

^'MtDejlbUbsib, 
''It has been no want of thoughtoroflove whichhaskept 
me from writing, but we haye had busy times, with a change 
of seryants , and Mary and I haye had a good deal of needle- 
work on band, besides other matters, and we wish you had 
been here to help us. Of conrse, after your letter, 1 haye tried 
to haye an eye upon Mrs. Roger, but she has been here yeiy 
little , not more than once for the last month , and what I hear 
I don^t take much notice of , though it is not so much to her 
credit as I could like , and the Farmer teils me her name is 
mentioned in a light way at Hove, which is to be expectedif 
she will be so free with the Dene people. But there is nothing 
for me to take up or talk about to ßoger , though I pity hini) 
poor man! from my heart, and can't help seeing, as eyeiy- 
body eise sees, that he has had a graye look of late, which he 
did not tise to haye. He is yery anxious for his wife that she 
shouldn*t oyer-fatigue herseif, and so he must be the more 
yexed at her going out so much. She was dining at Dene, I 
heard say, last week , when Roger went to London for a day or 
two on business. That does not sound well in itself , besides 
its being wrong in her to lea^ft "Williwa. alone. Any how , my 
dear, tbmga mllbe mudoL\)e^«t^V«ii"^wx.«t^^V^\sÄ^^isÄ. 
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my piain opinion is that you have more claim there than you 
have with poor Mrs. Weir , who , they say, scarcely knows one 
person from another, and who, at any rate, is no relation. 
You won't mind my saying that, I hope, seeing we are such 
old friends. One thing which teils against Mrs. Eoger, in 
eTerybody's opinion, is the way Mrs. Price talks about her. 
A person I know heard Mrs. Price say in Hove, that her 
marriage was all a mistake, and that she was very much in 
love with Mr. Macdonald at the time. I contradicted it, be- 
cause I had heard from you of her having refused him, but 
people won't believe that, and one person, — I won*t mention 
names for fear of making mischief, — said that Mr. Macdonald 
had letters in his possession which proved that she had jilted 
him. However , I don't beliere all that the world says , and I 
only teil you , my dear , because you asked me to let you know 
eveaything. Now I will only repeat that it will be a happy 
day for US all, and a very fortunate one for Sandcombe and 
Mrs. Roger, when you are at home again to put things 
straight; so hoping to see you before long, 
"Iremain, 

*< Your affectionate Mend, 
"AhnbEleicp. 

"P. S. I have forgotten to teil you about Mary; but I 
take it for granted you will hear everything from John 
Hervey. We like Richard Bennett very much, and are well 
pleased upon the whole. Mary says she would rather talk 
thanwrite; but she sends you her best love." 

Richard Bennett! who was he? A new labourer most 
likely; but his name came in oddly. I put down the letter 
and took up Roger's. Just then there was a knock at my 
door , and Louise came to teil me that Mr. Hervey was in the 
salon, and wished to speak to me. 

I must have looked like a ghost after my sleepless nights 
and anxious thoughts; but I went up to John Hervey with a 
smile on my face, for my heart was gladdftnftd\si^^^^\5Ös^^^ 
him. 
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^^ Are we abne ?" he said, and he looked round nneasily. 

*^Yes, quite. Mrs. Temple is gone, frightened by the 
thought of infection. Don't look so horrified, it is only her 
fidget; but she keeps awaj. Perhaps, though/' I added, 
" you didn*t know she was here." 

<< Yes, I have seen her. She is mad with you and me, 
Ursie." 

«Is she?" I said. "I can't say that I care, Teil me 
aboutMr.Weir." 

«Miss Milicent has given you the story of eourse " he sfud. 
" She promised me she would." 

"Then she did not keep her promise," I replied. "She 
came back and locked herseif up in her room, and would a$,j 
nothing to any one. It was only yesterday moming that I 
drew a few particulars from her." 

«She is so stränge," he said, «one neyer knows bow to 
deal with her. I läought I had made her see the matter 
rightly. There was no other way of managing it, Unde. 
Before I came abroad, I inquired of persons who knew our 
friend , Mr. Macdonald , and this M. Dalange , and I f ound out 
quite enough to convince me that they were both as great 
rogues as one could desire to see , and Miss Milicenfs own in- 
formation as to their proceedings put me on the right scent for 
discovering more. Since I have been in Paris , a Mend has 
helped me to get at the whole truth. Mr. Weir, with all his 
shrewdness , has been fairly taken in by them. The case is a 
serious one as regards M. Dalange. He is accused of forgeiy ; 
but that does not concem us, only I wanted, if possible, to 
have the affair put into the hands of the autl^orities quietly , so 
as to prevent Miss Milicent's name from being brought for- 
ward, and to save Mr. Weir from being in any way publicly 
disgraced. If Miss Milicent had been less wilfol , it might sSl 
have beenmanaged; but at last, as you yourself know, there 
was no way of saving her from becoming entangled, except by 
having the Frenchman seized at once. Mr. Weir has taken 
*^^ht, and is off to Brüssels. Though said to be innocent, I 
Bpect he feelß safer there t\iöÄmYM^a^iöx\}oÄY^^5ä«!sÄ.r 
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*' Axkd bare yoti explained this to Mrs, Temple ?'* I asked. 
"She came to Paris, imagining, I actoallybelieTe, thatyon 
and I were in a plot to cheat li&s. Weir and Miss Milicent out 
of all their money. I don't know dearly now who put the 
notion into her head." 

''That man, Macdonald, trom what I can understand/' 
replied John. ^^He was mixed up with the French business, 
and no doubt leamed £rom M. Dalange that you were standing 
in the way of their getting possession of Miss Milicent's 
money. At any rate, it was a letter of bis, which Mrs. Temple 
showed me , written to a friend of hers who has taken Stone- 
cliff , which made her so alarmed as to what you and I were 
about, that she came off directly." 

I tilought of the scrap in Jessie's handwriting and longed 
to know if he had seen that also ; but I could not bring myself 
toask. 

"This letter," continued John, "pretended tobestrictly 
confidential, but said that it was high time that Mrs. Weir*s 
Mends should interfere, to have you recalled." 

" Hypocrite ! " I exclaimed ; " when he himself was work- 
ing to get everything into bis ownhands! But Mrs. Temple 
believed the folly, and that is not much better." 

" It is too absurd to make One angry," replied John ; " who 
can care what such a woman thinks ? " 

" You would not say so if you had to deal with her," I said ; 
<< she has been a thom in my side for months." 

" But she will not continue so ," he replied ; " I must leave 
Paris this aftemoon, and grieve to my heart thatyou should 
bear the brunt of this trouble alone ; but it will be over before 
long , ürsie. Whichever way it ends , you will come back to 
tu, and be happy ägain." 

The Word happy touched me to the quick. I was very 
rilly , but both mind and body were overworked , and I leaned 
my head upon the table, and my tears feil fast. 

He drew near me, and bis voice was kind and very 
soothing. He called me, dear UiBie \ \ie B«aÄ. VJaßt^-^^t^xsÄssj^ 
wbo lored me, andreateä upon me*, tVaX 1 ^«Ä^Q^^^^y^''«^'' 
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fort, and Jessie's guardianangel; that I deserved happiness, 
and I must be happy. But my heart was very heairy , and, 
raising my head, I answered bitterly, as I wiped away my 
tears, "Ah, Mr. Herveyl it is easy for you to talk of hap- 
piness; life is bright before you. Mary Kemp will never di- 
appoint you as Jessie bas disappointed Roger." 

He drew back. " Mary Kemp ! *' he said, " disappoint me! 
I don't understand you, Ursie. Mary Kemp is going to be 
happy, I jtrust, but there is no question of disappointment as 
far as I am concemed." 

"Not when she is to be your wife?" I replied, and my 
burst of sorrow ended in a feeling of angry amazement. 

" My wife I Ursie , you are talking wildly. Mary Kemp is 
engaged to my cousin , ßichard Bennett. He made an ofier to 
her just before you leffc England." 

A sense of the ridiculous seized me, and feeling too weak 
to control myself , I laughed almost hysterically. But John 
Hervey stood by me quite grave and silent. 

" Richard Bennett , I thought he was a labourer I " was my 
exclamation, as soon as I could recover my breath. "No 
wonder I was puzzled. But, Mr. Hervey, what has all the 
mystery been? Farmer Kemp, and Mary, and Mrs. Kemp, 
have all misled me. What have you had to do with the 
matter?" 

" Merely," he replied , in the same grave tone , " that thert 
was a difficulty, as usual, about money matters. Richard 
Bennett is a clerk in a counting-house , with a very good 
prospect of rising; but his salary was not sufficient, so the 
Farmer thought, to insure Mary's having a comfortable home, 
and I managed to have it increased. Mary is indebted to me 
for this , and nothing more. I can't think how you could have 
made such a mistake, Ursie," he added, a little bitterly, 
"you always spoke as if you understood, and it must have 
Struck you as stränge that I never talked about Mary." 

"We have scarcely seen each other lately, if you re- 
member," I said •, " and 1 am afesi^l-^^^ too much engrossed 
in mj wn affairs to think mAx^^ ^\iQv>J^ '^"^^ W^?^ ^^x^ ^^S&^ 
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of me ," I added , for my heart reproached me ; "but, indeed, 
Mr. Heryey, setting aside Mrs. Weir, there are other cares 
which may be my excuse. And tben I bad neyer beard of Mr. 
Bennett. He is like a man from anotber world." 

"He ßaw Mary six montbs ago ," replied Jobn , " and said 
notbing, because be bad notbing to offer. Bat Mary, as it 
seems, lost ber beart to bim, and wben be didpropose, tbe 
thing was soon settled.*' 

"And you bave not been in love witb Mary all yonr life, 
tben?" lasked. 

He looked at me witb an expression so wondering, eamest, 
and anxious , it seemed to tbrill tbrougb me. " Ob Ursie ! *' be 
eaid, "bave you tbought it possible?" He pansed, Mrs. 
Weir's bell rang, and 1 rusbed out of tbe room. 

Jobn Hervey loved mel I suppose tbere is no woman to 
wbom sucb a conscionsness comes for tbe firsttime, without 
some feeling of pleasurable excitement ; but tbe next moment, 
in my case , brought a pang of deep and most painfdl regret 
Tbe feeling was not retomed. Yet my beart beat qnickly, — 
my bead was dizzy witb emotion; and, as I entered Mrs. 
Weir*s cbamber, I could scarcely smnmon snfficient presence 
of mind to answer Miss Milicent's basty question, wbetber 
Mr. Hervey bad brougbt any tidings of ber father. 

" I tbink , if you please , you bad better go and ask , — be 
will teil you everything, andl can wait bere,'* I said; andl 
burriedly took my place at tbe bedside , and motioned to Miss 
Milicent that I was willing to remain. Sbe left me , and I was 
alone, able to tbink. Yies, he did love me; I saw it clearly 
as tbougb written before me. I traced tbe feeling tbrougb tbe 
course of years. I feit that it bad been constant and increa- 
sing. I knew that tbere were times, when, unconsciously to 
myself , I might even baye given it encouragement. And I 
was excited, flattered, grateful, but I bad notbing except 
gratitude to offer in retum. Jöbn Hervey bad not been tbe 
idol of my Imagination, I bad bestowed but few thougbts upon 
bim. His presence or absence gave me notbing but a passtn^ 
ple&Bure orpam, It seemed coli «öqä. cevx^, \^öEÄPQ.^c^VQa^ 
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(i(^ludo(i him , and I pictored to mygelf his disappointmeni, 
und longed — no one can teil how eamesüj — to oomfoit ImiL 
Juit for an instant, it even crossed my mind whether we miglit 
not bo happy together, for as a friend I eonld have resM 
tipon him, and fonnd pleasore and suppoit in his sooieiy. My 
droad of giving him pain was so great, that I oonld have made 
any personal sacrifice to avoid it. And lifo with John Herrey 
as a companicm, would never be unhappy. Bat iherewas 
Homothing requiied beyond this, and thie very effbrt I made 
to think of him as my husband proved that it oould nererbe 
my duty to accept him. 

And then I smiled scomfiilly at myself as I remembeied 
that I was thinking of rejection before the offer had beenre- 
ceived. It was unmaidenly and nnwomanly. Bnt no; it was 
not so. I was bat facing that which I believed to be a trath, 
and which, if I retomed to say good-bye, would, I feit as- 
sured, be expressed. One moment, if I had remained, and 
I shonld have heard the füll ontpooring of his feelings, and 
have been called upon to accept or reject him. I hare heaid 
that there are some women who look upon such erents as 
triumphs , and who , in the gratification of their vanity, forget 
the pain they are inflicting, and rejoice in the opportnnity, 
for once afforded them, of placing themselves in a position 
superior to man. Grod knows, I say it in all sincerity, laro 
in no wise freer from vanity, or more thoughtful or tende^ 
hearted than the generality of my sex; and yet this feeling of 
triumph is one into which I could never enter. A man*s grief 
is so very terrible to witness , and surely there is nothing but 
exceeding pain, in seeing those to whom nature bids one look 
up, humbled, under any circumstances , whether of pain of 
body or anguish of mind. It is a false position, and as such 
it can never be a rightful cause for triumph. But be this as it 
may, I had received from Mrs. Weir, years before , a counsel 
which now came to my aid, and which would alone have been 
sufficient to guido me as to the course I was to pursue. "Ke- 
member, Ursie,": she once said to me, when talking of the 
poBBible difficulties of my fatvÄe^^, '•^VISX.^dsssnjJäl^'^^x^V^'^^il 
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that jou perceive the affection of a worthy man before he lias 
declured it, and find yonrself so circnmstanced that 70a can- 
not accept him, saye him, if possible^ the paln of being re- 
jeeted, by nerer giving him occasion to m^e the ojSer. It 
may be lese flattering to yonrself, but it is m(»re generoosto 
him.'* I had but little time for thought now. I expected Miss 
Milicent eveiy instant to retnm, but my resolution, though 
made hastily, was not, I hope, therefore, unwise. I would 
not see John Hervey again, and I took up a piece of paper, 
and wrote instead. 

" My deab Mr. Hbbvet, 
^^ I am so very tired, having been up all night, that I reaUy 
think I must go and lie down , and not wait tili you and Miss 
Milicent have finished your conversation. Please not to think 
it nnkind. I hope you will have a pleasant joumey. Give 
them aU my best love at home. I do trust to be there before 
long. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"UbsulaGeant." 

It was painfiilly cold, ahnest imgracious, after the interest 
he had taken in me , but I feit as though the very coldness was 
bis safeguard. If he could be quite assured of my indifference, 
bis thoughts would tum into another Channel, and, young as 
I was, I had had süfficient experience to be aware that the 
food of love is hope. Destroy the one and the other will most 
probably die. How anxiously I listened after Louise had 
taken the note, very much fearing that he would insist upon 
seeiiig me again — and yet , woman like , longing to be forced 
into'sayingsomethingmorekind; and how, afterwards, when 
I heard Miss Milicent speak to hiin in the lobby, and counted 
bis footsteps descending the stairs , a perverse ii\jured feelmg 
took possession of me, and I altemately blamed myself for the 
foolish vanity of my suspicions, and accused him of wounded 
pride for having so quicUy accepted my note , every one who 
knows the wes^esses and inconsistencies of the human heart 
will easiljr imagme, Any how tlxe dee^'vi«» öätä, ^^^a^^Äs^'st 
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to know his feelings , and yanity must from thenceforth be 
contented to sleep in ignorance, whether the love that had 
been rejected was a truth or an Imagination. 

I do not know whether it may appear selfisK or tinnatcira], 
but it was not tili John Hervey had left the house, — as I 
leamt from Miss Milicent, without any word of remembrance 
or qnestion as to my plans , — that I recollected I had still an 
nnopened letter from Roger to read. Then, as I once moire 
sat alone in my Chamber, with an indescribable feeling of 
dreariness and disappointment at my heart, I opened it, and 
in a few moments I was transported back to Sandcombe, 
satisfied, quite satisfied, that I had done rightly. 

'^ Mt deabest Ubscb , 
"I have not written to yon lately, because I have been 
constanüy expecting yon home. We none of ns thonght, 
when you left ns, that you would be away so long. I don't 
wish to hurry you, or make you uncomf ortable , but I want 
▼ery much to see you. When I was in Canada I did not mind 
being away from you so much, because it was necessity, and 
you were Coming out to join me; but Sandcombe is different, 
and there are a good many things about which we should like 
your opinion. It may look sel£sh to write in this way, when 
you are so usefully employed, and I had a batüe witii myseif 
before I made up my mind to say anything, but I don't speak 
for myseif only, though I could do so. We lived so many 
years together, dear Trot, and they were very happy ones. 
Women are said to have braver hearts than men , and I begin 
to think it must be true, for you can do better without me 
than I can without you. I am a man of few words , and veiy 
ofken I can*t say things when I wish to do so; but you have 
been a chief blessing to me , and may God reward you for it, 
and make you happy. I am afraid at times I have vexed you, 
especially of late ; but there has been no lack of lov6. I sorely 
want you home." The rest of the letter contained merely some 
details about the farm and housekeeping, but Jessie's name 
was not once mentioned. 
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Leave Roger and Sandcombe, and manyiJohn Heirey! 
If the most devoted love that ever mortal feit Lad been offered 
me in compensation, I could not then have accepted it There 
was a tone in ßoger's letter, a quiet, sober sadness, which 
spoke to me of bis disappointment fax more tban words. It 
was only disappointment ; there was no anxiety. If there had 
been, he would have mentioned it openly, for he hatedmy- 
steries; butit was a sadness which I fancied he did not him- 
self comprehend, and which he seemed to tum to me to ex- 
plain and soothe. He was very ehildlike in some of bis ways, 
at least with those whom he quite knew and trusted; bis ex- 
pressions of affection were always so simple and straight- 
forward , and bis penitence was the same. When he did any- 
thing wrong , or which he considered wrong , he owned it in a 
few words, and always without any excuses. Ifelt now, as 
thongh he was no match for Jessie; as if, with all bis man- 
liness and sense , and knowledge of worldly things , he was too 
innocent and tnie to be on bis guard against the deception of 
a woman*s weak, vain heart, and the genüer feelings which 
I had lately bestowed upon Jessie were tumed into bittemess, 
as I thought once more how nnworthy she was of bim. 

The letter shown me by Mrs. Temple ! I had not forgotten 
it , though with the incessant press npon my mind I had as yet 
found no leisure to determine what sbould be done about it. 
I did not choose to ask questions about it , and so expose my- 
self again to Mrs. Temple's unkind remarks. Bnt I could not 
make up my mind to whom it was addressed, or for what 
purpose it had been written. Though it had been sent to Mrs. 
Temple through Mr. Macdonald, it was most probably part of 
some communication made to Mrs. Price. Howerer that might 
be, it so increased my distrust of Jessicas prudence and open- 
ness, that I think it would have driven me home at all bazards, 
if I had not feit that the time was past when her foUy could do 
barm to others , wbatever it might to berself. 
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CHAPTER TiXXTTT. 

Mrs. Weir's fever increased , and she was in g^eat danger. 
We watehed her incessanüy for many days. At last she was 
so ill that we gave np all hope. Then there came a cmdden 
change, and she sank to sleep and awoke exhausted, so tfaat 
life conld scarcely be discovered, yet calm and conscions— 
conscions that she was dying. For there was no thonght in 
any of US that she would recover, and I may add, indeed, no 
liope , except — yes — Miss Milicent hoped. If ever there was 
a bitter wakening to the knowledge of neglected daties , and a 
wish to make amends , in the heart of any hnman being , it was 
in hers during that period of troubled watching. We were 
alone in the midst of the crowded world of Paris , without 
visitors or friends , for Mrs. Temple's suspicious goardiansliip 
was lessened by her fears , and wishing apparently to have no 
excuse for commonication with what she considered an in- 
fected house , she had left Paris , and stationed herseif at Si 
Germains, to be within reach whenever any change shonld 
take place. One letter had been received from her fatherby 
Miss Milicent. In it Mr. Weir made some general inqniries 
for bis wife, and said that he was still for the present at 
Brüssels. And now that Mrs. Weir's consciousness had re- 
tumed , the difficulty was how to communicate the fact that he 
had again left her. This , however , was not so difficult a task 
as I had feared. It seems as though Grod were pleased at times 
to bestow at the close of life , a singular quietness of mind and 
forgetfulness of worldly anxieties to those who have long 
striven to please Hirn. And of one thing I am qnite certain, 
that the habits of self-control and acquiescence in His will 
which are attained , it may be , only throngh long stmggle, 
and with a constant sense of defeat, whilst the spirit is in its 
füll energy , bring forth their perfect fruit in hours of weak- 
ness , being ripened into fulness by the sunshine of God's more 
abondant grace. Mrs. Weit froio. het iLervous, susceptible 
^Qmperament, her disappomlixieoXÄ «i.^^^QTto^^^^V^^^'^^ 
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^ troubled life; repose had beeu a blessing imknown to her. 
Even when extemally there was little to disturb her, her over- 
scrapuloas conscience , and her little whims and peculiarities, 
had been a f ertile source of unhappiness. But she had battled 
with these temptations. For years she had sought to control . 
herseif, tosnfferpatiently, andtofeelthat'^inquietnessand 
confidencemustbeherstrength;" and, latterly, forced more 
▼igoroosly into the conflict by Mrs. Templers ignoranoe of 
the hnman heart and natural severity of character, she had 
bronght herseif to a degree of self-denial and self-control 
which it was even painfdl to witness. I thought it hard upon 
her at the time , and , notwithstanding the result , I would not 
for worlds infliet the same penance myself , neither wonld I 
advise any other persons to attempt suchacourse of discipline. 
There are certain drugs which are dangerous poisons inour 
own hands, though healing medicines in the hands of a wise 
physician; and so there are chastisements and trials which, 
bronght upon us by God*s Providence, work for our etemal 
good, whilst, if inflicted by our own will, they tend to spiritual 
pride and narrowness of mind. If the life which Mrs. Weir 
led under Mrs. Temple's government had been marked out by 
her own conscience, it would probably have^ ended in some 
morbid delusion; as it was, though often exaggerated, and 
tinctured by the peculiarities of her character , there was to be 
found in it the spirit of simple Submission and humility , and 
the Ornament ofthat "meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price." 

And now it had its reward. Yet it seems to me that there 
is nothing more striking, I may even say startling, than fhe 
knowledgeof the "much tribulation" through whidi thosewbo 
may truly be called the saints of God have been preparedfor 
the enjoyment of Eis Kingdom. If they, so pure-mindcd, 
humble , devoted , loving , required so much sorrow, what must 
bo needed for us, who now in health and prosperity are giving 
half our heart to the service of Christ, and half to the service 
of Manunon? As I watched Mrs. Weir gradually^ hourlj^ 
Binkmghito her grare^ I feit as tiiouglb. \]ki!^\iax^\fiOck^&^^^^ 
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centuries wonld never bring me to the same heavenly imn(L 
That was a distrust of Grod's grace, but it was not easy to 
overcomeit; andeventhe gentle tendemess anda£Eectionto- 
wards myself , showninMrs. Weir'severylookandtone, and 
repeated to me in words of love which can never be forgotten, 
made me only feel the more my own coldness and the depth of 
my ingratitude towards God. 

Mrs. Weir asked for her husband abnost the first moment 
that she was restored to consciousness. Miss Milicent and I 
had arranged beforehand what we should say, and wetdd 
her that he had left Paris on aecount of some business, .and 
that we did not think he would be able to retnm just jeL She 
reeeived the information very quietly , and , as I thonght at tke 
time, without suspicion; but the following day, when she 
raUied for a few hours, she called Miss Milicent to her bedside, 
and made her bring a pen and ink , and write a few lines ftom 
her dictation. They were very few , aud I saw the large drops 
fall from Miss Mihcent^s eyes , as she noted down the words; 
when they were ended , she brought the note to me, and laying 
itbeforeme, said, "It'sno use to deeeive her, Ursie. She 
has a quicker sight than we have." I read , — 

'^Deasest Geobge, 
" Something teUs me you are gone awajr in trouble. May 
God help you in it ! I have never been any comfort to you. I 
ask your forgiveness for this , and all my other short-comingS) 
and I thank you that you have aUowed me to be with you. 
Our daughter, Milicent, will do more than I have ever done 
to make you happy. I pray you to love and cherish her. 
Dearest George , though 1 am a grievous sinner, God , of His 
great mercy, has given me peace through Jesus Christ I 
beseech Hirn to give it to you also. If it had been His will, I 
should have been glad to teU you myself, that I am now, and 
have ever been, your dutifil and affectionate wife, Mar- 
garet Weir. His will be done. There is a place in Heaven 
foraJL'' 

After writing Öms ivo\ä > ^Nix^,^ ^\i ^yÄ&&\\Ä ^ssjäs^^kää, > 
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seemed as though the earthly anxiety was not allowed to 
linger in her mind , and her heart was no doubt at rest , from 
the feeling that she had fiilfilled her last duty to her husband. 
I was very thankful for thls. If Mr. Weir had been with ns, 
bis presence must have been distressingly uncongenial, — and 
Miss Milicent would have feit it to be so even more than Mrs. 
Weir. All the'good that was in her came out now , — and yet 
in a yeiy painfiil and often stränge way. Longing to nnrse 
her motiier, and do things which might make up for her 
neglect, she yet put me forward on every occasion, saying 
that she was not fit to wait upon any one so good , — but I was 
determined that this state of feeling should not continue , and 
lurged, and at last inducedher to sit with her mother, and 
read to her just the few verses from the Psalms , or the Gospel, 
which were all Mrs. Weir could bear to hear. An English 
dergyman, who was most attentive and kind, came every day, 
and äien Miss Milicent was obliged to speak, and take her 
proper place in the family ; but when we joined in the prayers^ 
she kept aloof in a distant part of the room, kneeling by her- 
seif, and with such a look in her face when she rose up ! — as 
if the self-reproach of a whole life had been weighing upon 
her. It was iJie third day after the fever had taken a tum that 
I Said something to her about Mrs. Temple, who had come 
back to Paris, and sent messages of inquiry. Somewhat of 
theoldspirit appeared, and she said to me hastily, ^'There 
can't be any message sent except that we don't want to see 
her. Ishoiüdrunoutofthehouseifshecamein." An instant 
afterwards shecorrected herseif and added, "Yet she might 
have as much cause to tum away from me. UrsieGrant, lam 
a great sinner, and you must say some prayers for me." 

I did pray for her constantly and fervently , more so than 
she could possibly have imagined; and now, seeing her thus 
moved, I ventured to say, "It might be right that Mrs. Temple 
should come , if she wishes it.'' 

She stood silent ; then said , " Yes , send for her," and made 
no other remark. 

I had no fear for the meeting noi?. "WiÄ^N^Icvf^ «^xc^-^^s^ 
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too near the hour of its etemal freedom to dread the presence 
of one connected with the remembrance of only eaithly 
bondage. Tet I feit it right to prepare her, and I was snre 
that Wßs Milicent would not ondertsüke the duly. The greater 
part of the day was spent now in a torpor , which was nearly, 
though not quite , sleep. Late in the aftemoon sh6 was lonsed 
alittle, andiwenttoherandsaid, ^'DearMa'am, therehas 
been a Mend anzious to see 70a ever since you have beenül 
— Mrs. Temple. She would think it kind if you wonld let 
her come." 

There was just a shadow of pain on Mrs. Weir's face; then 
she said, '^My nieoe is always good, Ursula, and I skoold 
like to thank her thät she let me live with her. It is right of 
you to think of if After this she did not close her eyes again, 
but seemed to be more alive to what was going on, and, 
fearing she might at last be restless, Isent direcüy forMis. 
Temple , and asked her not to delay. Tet I did not in reality 
expect her. After the fear of infection, which she had ex- 
pressed so strongly, I thought she would be far too mach 
afraid. I suspect now, however, that the true cause of her 
keeping so aloof was not fear, but wounded pride. As she 
could not take the upper band and have everything her own 
way, she chose to give up entirely, only remaining in the 
neighbourhood to watch what was being done; the dread of 
infection, I believe, was only an excuse. But the presence 
of Death brings truth to us all , and Mrs. Temple , I cannot but 
think , was in her heart too conscious of the unkindness which 
she had often been guilty of , not to wish to soothe her con- 
science by some last tokens of thought and affection for her 
aunt. She came almost before I thought the message could 
have reached her, and we went together into Mrs. Weir's 
room. I feit kindly towards her then for the first time in my 
life. How could I do otherwise when I saw the heavenly smüe 
on Mrs. Weir's face , and heard her say , " I gave you a great 
deal of trouble, Matilda; I should like you to say you foi- 
give me." 

Mrs, Temple was no mona^ßt , «sA ^^tssoiv^ \^»snk t^. ^^il^ 
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perhapB of repentance also, moistened her ey es. < ^ I may have 
seemed hard to you, dear aont," she said. ^^I did for the 
beat." 

''It was all quite right. I would not have one trial less. 
We are^going the same road, Matilda. May onr dear Savioiir 
bring HS both to a happy end.*' 

Mrs. Temple kissed her y and then asked if she would like 
her to pray , and the next minute I found myself joining in an 
extempore prayer , without any shrinking or coldness. Bnt 
Mrs. Templers feeling was real; the mode of its expression 
might not suit my individual taste, but her prayer was sincere, 
theofferingofaheartwhich, for llie moment, was simple and 
in eamest, and when we stand with a fellow-creatore on the 
banks of the dark stream which flows between Time and 
Etemity, all differences are forgotten in the thought of the 
great change which ^' cometh alike to aU." 

When I rose up from my knees I feit as though I had never 
understood before the meaning of those words, ^'And now 
abidethFaith, Hope, Charity; thesethree; bat the greatest 
of these is Charity." 

The next day we received the Holy Oommunion together. 
Mrs. Weir kept up wonderfuUy well during the service. Mrs, 
Temple went home afterwards. Miss Milicent was very tired, 
andlay downinherbed, and I sat with Mrs. Weir. Stilland 
peaceful, though so wom and wasted, her face had recovered 
somewhat of the expression which I remembered when I first 
saw her at Dene ; and oh , how my thoughts travelled back to 
the days which I had spent there , whilst visions of its bright- 
ness and beauty came to me like the remembrance of a happier 
and a holier world amidst the din of the great city of earth*s 
distractions. I think the same memories may have haunted 
Mrs. Weir also, for, affcer remaining a long time silent, she 
raised her eyes tomine, and, as they sparkled with momen- 
tary brilliancy, said, " You will go back to your home, Ursula ; 
you will sometimes be at Dene again. I love no place on earth 
bütthat. When you seeit, you will temosQbecm^&r 

''Howcoüldlbelp it, »dear Ma'«m!i" \ wöAv '-«»y^bä.wsä 

£/rsula, II. 
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being with you there was ihe first thing that seemed to set me 
forth on the right road." 

"Heaven is perfect," shecontinued, '^butearthisIoTelj 
and very pleasant. Do you remember how free the birds at 
Dene were; free and tarne, and their songs so sweet in the 
wood nnder the hill? They seemed |to come from far away 
oyer the sea to teil me of other lands; but I shall hear Toices 
of angelssoon; and, Ursula, they will sing tomeofHeavexL" 

The last scntence was scarcely audible. There had been 
a Budden spring of life for the instant, but it was flickering, 
and fading fast. I watched her anxiously as she leaned her 
head back on the pillow. Her countenance changed a littie, 
yet it was not like death. As I beut oyer her , listening to her 
breathing, I caught some indistinct words; they told me 
where her thoughts were resting, — on the One great Atoning 
Love which alone could be her help. Miss Milieent soon affcer- 
wards came in. She was more startled than I was, for she 
saw a greater alteration. The eontrast between the steni 
anguish that conrulsed her face, and the peacefol, though 
wasted , beauty of her mother's , I shall never forget. I held 
Mrs. Weir*s band in mine. We stood by the bedside, watching, 
for about twenty minutes. Then came the look which I knew 
too well. 

"Ursula," I heard Mrs. Weir whisper; and she triedto 
tum her head, "is Milieent here?" The large rough band 
was laid in hers. Mrs. Weir's eyes foUowed me; "both — 
blessings," she said. "Grod's love — " the prayer was un- 
finished, the breathing became scarcely audible; then it 
ceased, and Miss Milieent threw herseif upon the bed with the 
bitter cry, "Oh! mother, mother!" 

CHAPTER LXXIV. 

1 NEED not describe in detail what foUowed that hour of 
sorrow, — for sorrowful indeed it was , — most sad and deso- 
late, Yet I could not tloiiik oi lo^j«.^ ^\ä-ö. 1 ^vw Miss MiK- 
cent'B griel She sank xmÖLet \\. <tQm^^\^i • feÄ.H>sÄ ^^se^ 
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of her nature was tnmed into repentance, and sheexaggerated 
her own neglects as much as she had hitherto excused them. 
Mrs, Temple came every day and took all arrangements upon 
herseif. I think sbe imagined I should wish to interfere , bat 
my task was over; and I had now but one desire, to be per- 
mitted to stay tili I had seen the remains of my dear and most 
hononred friend laid in their last resting-place. It was my 
hand which assisted in laying her in her coffin , and strewed 
over her a few late fiowers , and mine was the last loving eye 
which gazed upon her sweet face before it was shut outfrom 
cor sight for ever. 

Dear lady I whether we think it or not , we all by our lives 
preach a sermon, cither of waming or example. Hers could 
never be forgotten. 

It was very hard for me to tarn from the stiUness ofthat 
death-chamber to plans for the basiness of life; still more 
hard to feel that the seas woald soon roll between me and the 
last home of one of the best of friends. If Mrs. Weir had died 
at Stonecliff , I might have tended her grave myself ; and the 
occapation wonld have brought back to me her holy coonsels 
and her simple faith, and orged me^forward on the path to 
Heaven. But it was not to be , and I could but pass beyond 
this temporary Separation on earth, to the hope of an etemal 
reunion in a better world. 

During the few days that followed her mother*s death, 
Miss Milicent had kept closely to her room , reAising to admit 
any one. On the day of the funeral she appeared, looking 
yery ill, but quite quiet and self-controlled. Captain Temple 
and she were the chief moumers. Mr. Weir dared not appear. 
I feit how much more worldly show than sincerity there is in 
such public demonstrations. Mrs. Weir*s death was nothing 
to Captain Temple ; to me it was a lifelong sorrow; yet I was 
obliged to keep in the background, and to remember that no 
one, not even Miss Milicent, could understand the depths of 
my grief. When we retumed home , Miss Milicent called me 
into her room , and seizing hold of me before I waa «.^«x^^Vsa^ 
ahe was going to do^ kissed me, and ik9^<^ ^^^^^v^^^CckasiiR>'^^s^"> 
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and then sitting down on her black trank, gaye way to a 
violent borst ofgrief. I let it have its course , and it ended as 
suddenly as it had begun. She dashed away hertears, and 
confronting me, said abraptly, "ürsie, I am going to lire 
with Matilda Temple." ivÄ.^iSJIWSr'i 

I was Startled. I had thought of what her fotore wt)uld be, 
and had supposed that of course she woiüd join her father. 

**Look," she continued, and she drew a letter ftom her 
pocket, and her lip quivered, " my father won't have me." 

She had expressed the fact broadly,bat it was so in realitf. 
As I had often suspected, Mr. Weir was encumbered by Ids 
daughter's presence. He took advantage of his present un- 
toward circumstances to inform her of it. The letter was Hke 
himself, not micourteous, not unkind, bat utterly selfish, 
whilstputting his detennination entirely upon the groondof 
consideration f or her. He said his movements were uncertain : 
he might be obliged to encounter many roughnesses which 
would not suit her; Mrs. Weir*s death would place Miss Müi- 
Cent in possession of a comfortable income, which he had no 
doubt she would be willing so to manage as that he himself 
should have enough to subsist upon, without becoming a 
bürden to his friends. This was , perhaps , reversing the com- 
mon Order of things , which required that the parent should 
Support the child, but after the many misfortunes which he 
had met with in life , it was his only resource. He required 
very little, only suflScient to give him the ordinary comforts 
of life without care ; — and then he named a sum which took 
away at least two thirds of the small additional income which 
Miss Milicent would now inherit in addition to her own slender 
f ortime. But she was too generous to think of this. If he had 
asked for it all, she would have given it cheerfoUy. What 
really distressed her was his wish to live alone. She was fond 
of him , and overlooked his many faults , and flattered herseif 
that during the last year she had added materially to his hap- 
piness. To find that she had not only by her advice and en- 
couragement assisted in löi-ixi^Ti^ \i\x$i m\ö d\£&culties, but 
tbat ahe had failed to iiieteaa«i\siÄ cQ«&Qt\Ä — «sA SksÄ -sr^ 
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most clear &om the tenor of bis letter, — was a most bitter 
blow. Poor tbing ! I feit for ber from tbe bottom of my beart, 
and tbe way in wbicb sbe clung to me, as tbougb I was tbe 
only person in tbe world wbo bad tbe sligbtest affection for 
her toucbed me inexpressiblj. 

Tbe plan of living witb Mrs. Temple, most distastefdl 
thongb it unquestionably was , seemed certainly tbe best tbat 
conld be arranged for tbe present. I tbink Miss Milicent 
foond some satisfaction in the yery fact of its being painfuL 
Sbe was in tbat unbappy self-reproaebfiil state of mind, in 
wbicb we naturally long to do penance , for onr own comfort, 
witbont tbe sligbtest tbougbt of being afole to makereparation 
or atonement. 

"I sball feel wbat my motber feit, Ursie/' sbe said, "I 
badratber; if itweretobescourgedlsbouldbeglad. Write 
to me sometimes; don*t forget me; I could not bear tbat. If 
Matilda Temple is unbearable I must let it out to you, only 
my motber did not do it; sbe kept it all in and never com- 
plained. Ob! Ursie, Ursie, wby was not I bom a saint like 
her?" 

"Youmaybeone, youknow, Miss Milicent," Isaid, "if 
you only go tbe same way to work , and you will bave enougb 
to exercise your patience and forbearance." 

" Enougb I yes, enougb to try ten tbousand saints; buti 
will put up witb it, Ursie. Imeantofoearit, andoneougbt, 
youknow, after making firiends as we bave lately. Butsbe 
will worry me out of my life. Sbe means to travel , — I like 
trayelling, I don't like anytbing eise.; but I can't endure being 
worried." 

Tbis trayelling notion was a new one, and I tbougbt it 
sounded well. Miss Milicent explained tbat AjLrs. Temple 
wisbed to remain on tbe continent for a year or two. It was 
a plan of economy. "And perhaps we may meet witb my 
fatber somewbere; perbaps be may join us, — tbat would be 
a comfort, Ursie," said Miss Milicent, catcbing bold of tbe 
least yestige wbicb remained of ber f ormex M^. 

/ did not tbrow doubt on her liopea ^ x«Jätu&\ ^^^12««^*^«^ 
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her to look at the plan in the most hopefiil light. I knew she 
would have quite sufficient wretchedness to ondergo irhea 
I was gone , and she had no one to whom to open her heart, to 
reqoire all the support which a sangume nature could ghe. 
But mj mind was certamly relieved by the present plan, and 
I ventored to look Airther into foturity, and to suggest to 
Miss Milicent that if , after her retum to England, she had 
a fancy to live by herseif, she might take a cottage at Compton, 
renew her duties in the parish, and allow me occasionallyto 
see her, and talk over old times and happier days. I think 
this prospect soothed her more than anytMng eise. She shook 
my hand with both hers , and told me that she had always feit 
I had been sent to be a blessing to them, and she wished she 
had followed my advice before ; there was no person in all the 
World she depended upon so thoroughly. 

" I was not much comfort to any one in the old days , when 
you first knew me , Miss Milicent ," I said. " Do you remem- 
ber your lesson about the damed stocking? I behaved wone 
than you knew then.'' 

"Ah! Ursie, you went my way , you were wilful ; but you 
tumed back soon. It was at Dene, 1 recoUect; those were 
pleasant days ; there is no place like Dene ! " 

"None," Irepeated, eamestly. 

"So my mother thought," she continued; "weUI some 
day I may go back and see it , — only it may be all changed." 

" We needn't look forward ," I said ; " often places remain 
nnchanged for very long." 

"Some do, some do; I don't think Dene will. It will 
come to ruin, and be forgotten like us ; " she paused. " There l 
Ursie, that 's for you;" and pushing into my hand a beauti- 
fiil mouming ring, containing some of her mother's hair, 
Miss Milicent opened the door, motioned me from the room, 
and the interview ended. Many persons would have thought 
her not only stränge, but cold; others might have said she 
had no religious feeling, no earnestness; but I knew her 
better. There was sincerity of purpose undemeath all this 
xonghness; a struggle with her own self-wiU; a humbling 
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conflciousness that shehad done wrong; a willingness to accept 
whateyer might foe in störe for her in the dispensation of 
God*s Providence. It was as much as I expected. As 
Miss Milicent herseif expressed it, she certainly was not 
bom a Saint, and it was hard to expect her to beeome one all 
at onoe. 

Mrs. Temple was civil to me all this time. I believe that 
which weighed with her in my favour more than any other 
circomstance, was the-fact that Mrs. Weir had not put by 
any money for me , or left me any remembrance except a copy 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor's sermons. Her fortune was entailed 
upon Miss Milicent, and with regard to any personal property, 
h&c will had been drawn up several years before, and latterly 
she had been far too nervous and iU to make any change in it. 
I don't remember that a thought of what might be left me had 
ever crossed my mind, but certainly I was very much relieved 
that things were as they were, when I found that one of 
Mrs. Templers constant fears was , that I should in some way, 
I really don*t know how, induce her aunt to favour me to the 
disadvantage of her relations. 

After Mrs. Weir's will was read, her manner visibly 
changed; and I was not in a mood to bear malice, and was 
willing to accept the alteration, and be thankM for it. I was, 
however, only a useless bürden to the family now, and in spite 
of Miss Milicent^s entreaties that I would stay just for the few 
remaining days they were in Paris, I made my preparations 
for leaving without delay. Captain Temple procured my 
passport; Mrs. Temple, though she made no apology for her 
aecusations, paid me the money that was due, and said 
that she beHeved I had tried to do my duty ; Louise gave me 
innumerable instructions about the Custom House, and Miss 
Milicent accompanied me to the raUway Station. 

The French practice of not allowing any person to go upon 
the platform except those who intend to travel was a real trial 
to US both. We lingered together as long as we possibly 
could, saying very little, but each, I am sure, feeling that 
every moment was crowded with dear and hallowed remem- 
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brances; tili at last, looking at her watch, IVfiss lülicent drefw 
me to ihe door whicli led to the waiting-room, onee more 
kissedme, muttered a hasty ^^Now, Ursie, go, — Grodbless 
you ; " — and we parted. 

As I placed myself in the railway carriage, I feit that Paris 
woold from thenceforth be a dream; that mj real life lay at 
Sandcombe. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

Tbx jonmey was long and uncomfortable. It is surprising 
to me now how I managed it as I did ; bat I had received füll 
instructions , and having no one to think of but myself, I wai 
free from nervoosness. That is a great help always. Isuppose 
we scarcely know how heavy is the burdtoof responsibility for 
others, even when all seems to go well, until it is for atinM 
removed. It was perfeet rest, in spite of the bodily discom- 
fort, to lie still in my berth, as we crossed from Havre to 
Southampton, feeling that I was not answerable for the 
well-being of any single individual on board the vessel; not 
tili I had again landed on English ground, and feit myself 
drawing near home , did the cares of life begin again to press 
upon me. In the interval I had gained strength for whateyer 
was to come. Boger was to meet me in Hove. I had written 
to make the appointment , not at the Station , but in the town, 
where he had business; and as the omnibus, which took me 
from the raüway Station, stopped at the court-yard of the 
Red Lion, I saw the Sandcombe chaise just ready to be 
brought out. A few moments afterwards, Roger himself 
appeared at some little distance down the street. I forgot all 
proprieties, and ran forward to meet him. 

^* Well! my little Trot! there are some things blessings in 

life ," and Roger drew my arm within his, hurried me on, and 

as soon as we were safe within the shelter of the inn-yard, 

gnreme euch a greeting asicettainly had not reeeived since 

IJeA England. 
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I looked up at him then anxiously , but he did not seem in 
any way altered , his face had just the same honest brightness 
init, and as I kept my eyes fixed lipon him, andsaid, ^^Ihad^ 
been awaysuch a long, long time," he laughed, and asked 
me, if I thought his hair would have tumed grey in three 
montiis. I don't know what I thought, bat it was certainly 
a relief to see him apparently so unohanged. I asked after 
Jessie; he answered me rather shortly, but not as if he was 
troubled about her. " She was veiy tolerably well ," he said ; 
''she had been doing a little too much lately; but now that 
I was retumed all would be right," and then he hurried me 
into the chaise, observing that we should b^ late home, and 
the nights were cold and dark. All the way to Sandeombe, 
we talked incessantly about everything, and everybody. 
I Bald the most, but that was natural, there was so much 
to teil, and Eoger kept on asking me all kinds of questions. 
I fielt it would be unkind to trouble him with my grief for 
Mrs. Weir; he would hare sympathised with it, but it would 
have marred the happiness of our meeting; and beaides, the 
feeling was becoming sacred, it could not be approached 
except at certain times , and under certain circumstances, so 
I dwelt principally upon things which I thought would amuse 
him. He had never been in France, and was interested in my 
descriptions of the people and the places I had visited, though 
in truth I had seen yery little, and certainly not enough to 
enable me to form an opinion. " I won't teil you what I think 
about the country myself ," I said, in answer to his inquiry, 
'^for I don't seem to know it. Some things there are in it 
which I like very much , and others very little , and I suppose 
that is the case with most other coimtries that are different 
fromone'sown. Louise has an English friend, alady'smaid, 
who declares that it 'is inside out, and upside down, and aU 
wrong*,' but that is because she was so scandalised at the way 
they spend their Sundays.** 

Roger laughed. " Well ! " he said, " I don't think France 
would suit me in that way, and, by the by , Ureie ^ yo\iLT«0BNCL^ 
me ihat we aregetting out of Bome oi o\xx go^^'^vj^^^^is^' 
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combe. Jessie has been too tired , since you have been awaj, 
to hear Esther Smithson read, and I have a fear fhat ehe is not 
quite so steady as she was." 

'^ She xnight be made to read to herseif, if Jessie k not able 
to hear her," Isaid, ^'butittakesonlyashorttime.'* 

'^ Yes," and he became thoughtful. '^ Two pair of hands 
are better than one , Ursie. They will feel that at Longside 
when Mary is gone.' ' 

'^Whenisshetobemarried?" lasked. '^ She has treated 
me shamefdUy, and not written to me once." 

'^ A letter is a trouble to her, I suppose, as it is to me. 
I believe the wedding is to come off early in ÄpriL' Somehow, 
Trot, I can't help thinking that John Hervey and she have 
made rather a mess of it. John has altered since this affiur 
has been settled. He came back from France with all liüi 
spirits gone , and looking quite ill." 

' ' Indeed ! " I answered ; I did not trost myself to say more, 
though I was terribly conscience-stricken. 

''John says so little about himself at any time," said 
Eoger , " it is not easy to get at what he thinks , in spite of hu 
open ways. It strikes me sometimes , Trot, that there is no- 
thing more deceiving in this world than that sort of manner 
which makes you thmk you know persons thoroogbly at fiwt 
sight." 

Eoger spoke as if he was a little aggrieyed, and I taxed 
him with it. 

" No ! " he said , " I have nothing to find fault with, except 
perhaps , that John does not come ove^^o Sandcombe as he 
used to do , and is always busy. Change must come , I sap- 
pose, in all ways," and he sighed. "I remember the time 
when John Hervey wouldn't have kept back a thought firom 
me. 

"Perhaps he fiuds that you keep back some from him," 
I said. "A married man is different from a single one, 
Eoger." 

He became quite süent , aTid^wi^Mixvftdso for a long time. 
I tbought it a bad sign , and ieMm\.Q %.\x^\i.Q.i^w\^\?>cö.^^^- 
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sequence. When he spoke again, it was only to complain of 
fhe ronghness of the lane leading off the down, for we were 
fast drawing near to Sandcombe. 

<<Is that Jessie? " I exclaimed, as I saw in the dusk a figure 
Standing in the entrance passage. • 

Not Jessie, — it was Esther Smithson. Jessie was waiting 
for me in the parlour. I hurried in; Roger followed me 
closely. 

"Ihavebroughtherhome, yousee," hesaid. "Shewas 
pnnctnal to her time to a minute." 

''Kot like me," said Jessie, approaching to assist me in un- 
fiastening my cloak. Her tone was a litüe sharp. 

"I don't know that I said so," was Boger's quick reply. 
" Sit down by the fire, Trot, and warm yourself. Jessie, what 
have you got for her for tea? She mnst be starving, for we 
had not time to have anything in Hove.'* 

'' There is some cold meat, I believe," said Jessie. 

"It ought to be hot," replied Roger. "Isn't there some 
broth in the house? You would like a basin of broth, 
ürsie?" 

"Yes; I really think I should very much," I said. "Ihave 
leamt to like potage, as the French call it , from never having 
had a dinner without it for the last two months." 

" We are not up to French soups, I am afraid," said Jessie, 
slowly moving to the door. "I don*t know whether there is 
any broth; but I will go and see." 

" I'll go ," said Roger , hunying after her. " You sit still, 
Jessie , and hear all that Ürsie has to teil. And where is Wil- 
liam ? He will be wishing to see her." 

* * William was here just now ," said Jessie. * * But , Ursie, 
dear, had not you better go upstairs and take off your things, 
and make yourself comfortable, and then come down and talk 
afterwards ? " It was the wisest plan certainly, and I followed 
the Suggestion, Jessie lingered over the fire, and Roger called 
out, "I will take her boxes upstairs. Just see, Jessie, that tea 
is got ready, will you? " And seizing thft trai«Äfi»\.\ÄSi.^\Ä <5»s.- 
lied it up before me j and uncorded it. 
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'^ Jessie isn't strong ," he said, in a tone of apology, " and 
we are obliged to be carefdl of her. She will be quite a dif- 
ferent person now jou are come back , Ursie." 

'<I can scarcelj judge how she looks/* I said, '^haviiig 
only Seen her by fire-Ught. You are not anxiooB aboot 
her?" 

''No; not exactly." And there was the same suddeB 
silence as before, when Jessie's name was mentioned. T^ 
Boger did not seem at all inclined to leave me. HiB way of 
lingering made me think of Jessie's arrival after her mairisge, 
and 1 don*t know what kind of feeling came over me , as he sat 
down on mj trank , looking at me whilst I took off mj bonnet, 
and not offering to go tili I said to him, laoghingly, that I 
should think he had been to France himself , and leamt to 
make a parlour of a bed-room. It was scarcely pleasine, 
though jet it was very pleasant, to find him so glad to have 
me at home again. It was more a sense of nnfitaess, asifl 
was reoeiving an affection which was not my due. 

The tea-table was certainly the most comfortable sight I 
had seen since I went away; and William's welcome was 
nearly as hearty as Rogers. "Home is home, be it never so 
homely," says the proverb; and my heart bounded with 
thankfiilness, as I thought of the many blessings to which 1 
had been permitted to retum. By candle-light I was able to 
examine more olosely the coantenances in which I was so 
deeply interested. William was looking remarkably well; 
but his eyes, he told me , were as bad as ever. He was begin- 
ning to employ himself in knitting; there were so many heim 
when he was forced to be within doors, and Jessie was not able 
to read aloud much. Eoger — I was not satisfied about him. 
The happy look which had cheered me when we first met was 
gone now. He had his old grave face , — the face belonging 
to the latter days of our life at Dene , when he was projecting 
his expedition to Canada. I could gather but little from it, 
however. Roger's uniform sobriety of manner was as repeUing 
to curiosity as other persons' perpetual brightness. Jessie I 
not only looked at, but watched most carefolly. Shawas a 
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greater Problem than Roger. Shelooked thin, andill, and 
nnhappy; bat the unhappiness I knew was not necessarily 
mental; for whenever her finger ached slie was miserable. 
It was her manner to Roger, and bis to her, which I feit I mnst 
study , if r wished to discover how things really stood between 
them; and here, again, there was much to perplex me. 
Boger was rery attentive, extremely thoughtful about her; no 
o<ne eould have been more so ; bat it was a thoaghtfalness 
which rather distressed me; it seemed as thoagh there was 
tQO mach daty in it. And Jessie was gratefal , bat absent in 
manner , and a little inclined to take o&nce, as she seemed to 
expeot him to find fault with her. 

They were the merest trifles which gave me these impres- 
sions; no one bat myself probably woald bare noticed them; 
and wehad a pleasant cheerful evening, and stayed up talking 
mach later than usual ; and when at last I went to my room , I 
was too tired to be kept awake even by ?mxiety. 

CHAPTER LXXVI. 

I HAD made ap my mind that I woold haye an explanation 
with Jessie, directly I foand myself at home. Three weeks 
went by, Christmas came and passed, and the New Year 
opened apon as, and still there was a mysterious silence be- 
tween as. I hope it was not my faalt; I can scarcely accuse 
myself, strictly speaking, of want of moraü courage; bat 
Jessie had the most singalar and ingenious way of avoiding 
the dreaded subject; and twice, when we drew sonearthat 
iny next qnestion would certainly have been an entreaty that 
ahe would open her mind to me, she became so pamfolly agi- 
tated, that I actnally dreaded to make the experiment again. 
And all this time there was nothing exactly to remark apon in 
her way of going on, bat only a half-hidden and unceasing 
restlessness, which made every occupation a bürden and every 
conversation wearisome, and which ofldn compelled Roger to 
tum to me for the assistance and sympathy which it seemed in 
yain to expect from her. 
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It was the beginning of Janaary, aSaturday; Boger was 
gonetoHove, and we did not expect him home tiÜ late, We 
had OUT tea , and prepared a litüe bot eupper for him , för lie 
was likely to come in cold and hungry. There had been some- 
what of a press in the money-market for some weeks ^ e?ery 
one was feeling it, and Eoger, with all his prudence, eonldnot 
hope to escape better than his neighbours. The.farmerB 
generaUy were grumbling, but Eoger never grombled, he only 
looked a little thonghtfdl, and begged me to keep an eye upon 
the hoose expenses. We were all listening particularly for 
Roger, on aecount of ihis uneasiness in our minds, thoQgh any 
misgiving we had was more for others than ourselves; and all 
at the same moment caught the sonnd of his horse*^ hoo& 
Coming down the lane. I rather made way for Jessie, think- 
ing she would hurry out to meet him ; bat finding she did not, 
I went ont myself. 

<<Well! what news?*' I said, asihelped him ofiPwiihhis 
great coat. 

<< Not so good as it might be , but nothing to afPect us. I 
am later home than you expected, I suppose," 

I was always painfiilly quick in understandingRoger's tone. 
He did not wish to dwell upon the subject, and I left itto 
William to ask disagreeable questions. Jessie and I laid cot 
the supper, and gave him some hot beer, for he was bitterlj 
cold, and stood in front ofthefiresaying nothing, verymiidi 
as though his words were frozen also. 

"Eat your supper," said William, good-naturedly; "and 
then teil us your news. We are all willing to wait." 

"I have no money news thatconcems us,"answeredKoger. 
"Every one is complaining and talking, and saying a great 
deal which had better not be said. Jessie, my dear, if you are 
tired, you had much better go to bed." 

" But I should like to wait and hear what you have to teU," 
said Jessie. 

' * Nothing , my dear , nothing , " said Boger ; * * except that 
there has been a run upon a London bank, which you won't 
understand anything about." 
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" I know that people are yery often rnined by suchthings," 
Said Jessie. 

" We are not ruined , my dear , nor any of oiir fiiends ; so 
you need not distress yourself abont it ; but go/' andbelighted 
a candle for her. 

I think sbe feit as though she was treated like a chüd , and 
I feit the same, and was a little inclined to blame Boger for 
carrying on the old system of making her a plaything. But 
no one wotdd have thought this night that there was any idea 
of play in his mind ; and as soon as Jessie was out of the room 
both William and I exclaimed, " There is something, ßoger; 
for pity's sake, let us have it out." 

"If the World could have its tongue stoppedl" he said, 
quietly helpinghimself to a mutton-chop, very muchas though 
he had no appetite for it. ^ ' That scamp, Mr. Macdonald, and 
John Hervey have had a quarreL" 

"A quarrel,** I exclaimed — "what about?" — and my 
heart beat very fast as a host of absurd fears and fancies 
crowded into my mind. 

"It is almost more than I can teil, — what about," — 
replied Boger. "I didn't hear the beginning. They were 
in the coffee-room at the Bed Lion, — your name was Inrought 
in, Ursie." 

I started from my seat. " Mine ! my name brought in by 
Mr. Macdonald!" 

"Don*tbefrightened, Trot," said Boger, speakingwith 
forced quietness , "the man's a rogue , and every one knows it, 
and the utmost he could say against you was that you had 
kept poor Mrs. Weir from falling into his clutches; and for 
thiß I thought John Hervey would have knocked him down." 

"He needn't have troubled himself to do that," I said; 
" Mr. Macdonald is beneath the notice of any right-minded 
person." 

" Quite," saidBoger ; " but he was insolent, and half tipsy, 
and there was no knowing how to deal with him." 

Boger's manner was stränge still. I did not feel as though 
he had told us all. 
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^' I wish it hadn't happened on a Satnrday , and at tfae Red 
Lion, " Said WilKam; "reports get about so oddly. But teU 
US all about it. 1 don't understand."' 

"I shall only vex, Trot,** said Boger, kindlj; ''andthe 
thing is past now." 

"I would ratfier hear," was my reply; "I may have to 
defend my own cause, so Imay as well know what accusationB 
are brought against me." 

Still Roger hesitated. '^I think I had better leave it to 
John Hervey > " he said ; " I begged him to come over on Mon- 
day and explain, and he promised he would. He took yoor 
partgallantly, Trot." 

" He would be sure to do that," said William. " If it wasn't 
that we have all been thinking him in love with Mary Kemp 
iip to within the last month or two , I should have said that he 
had a considerable fancy for Ursie." 

This was more than I could endure , and the idea of a long 
private ezplanation with John Hervey upon matters so nearty 
conceming myself, actually made me tremble. 

"I don't choose to wait tili Monday," I said; "I wishto 
hear all there is to teU to-night. I shall not sleep the worse 
for it, Roger, for I have nothing on my conscience." 

"Nothing," he said, patting my Shoulder affectionately, 
" l'll answer for that , and so will any one who has known my 
little Trot as long as I have. But at the best you will only get 
a rigmarole story from me, ürsie. I went into the coffee-room, 
and foimd John Hervey and Mr. Macdonald at high words. As 
far as I could gather, IJie conversation had begun about banks 
and speculations , and Macdonald boasted, solwastold, of 
some of bis, not rightly knowing, as you may believe, what hc 
said; and John Hervey took him to task, being aware that 
they were not much better than £rauds. I told him afterwards 
that he would have done better to let the man alone ; but he 
said, he feit it right to speak out, because of some present who 
were listening, and might have gone away with afalseim- 
preasion, Welll MacdonaVA. ^o\. ax^^^ ^^\id^«ja impertinent, 
and accused John in xetum, \\i^^ö.^^\.xDL^«k^, ^^^"vä-mK 
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enongh in his senses to make what he said qoiie piain , bat the 
upshot of it was that you, Ursie, and John Herrej had been in 
league to defiraud poorMrs. Weir, and had actoally got a large 
sum of money from her." 

I laughed ; the idea was too absurd to make me angry. 

'^ It wouldn*t signify [if there had been no one by to hear," 
said William ; " but I suppose Ihe room was fulL" 

>' There were two or three men there, most of them Macdo- 
nald's fidends, and they backed him up.'* 

"And what did you do?" Isaid; "you eouldn't stand by 
qnietly andhear such atrocious falsehoods uttered about your 
sister?" 

"You had a Champion in John who needed no support," 
saidKoger; "but you needn't fear, Trot, but that I gare all 
the help in words I could — tili " — he hesitated — 

" Till what?" I asked. " Speak out, Koger, I am able to 
stand up against anything Mr. Macdonald may say." 

"Till" — and Roger's voice grew quite hoarse and hoUow 
— " tili he declared that my wife had told him everything, and 
that he could produce letters from her in proof ; and tiiien I 
gave him the lie direct, and tumed him out of the roonu" 

I was quite silent. William exclaimed, * * Bravo I " 

Boger rose from the table, took out a memorandum book, 
and began to make some notes in it. There was an awkward 
silenoe, and I asked if he had finished his supper. - 

" Yes, quite." 

I cleared the table, and the servants were called in to 
prayers. 

Roger read as calmly as usual; there was no indication in 
his Yoice of any trouble in his mind , but when I looked at his 
face as we rose from our knees , I feit I dared not ask him any 
more questions, and I bade him good night. My kiss must 
have told him what I could not express in words. 

I heard him come upstairs , very soon after me. I was not 
■nrprised at that , for William was not likely to perceive that 
certain subjects could not be approached,aDdBA^<^T -^^x^^^V^ 
tbankful to esQ^e &om himu Jesflld'ft xoomyasi^^tssBÄ\V^'ö«ö. 
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wished that it did not , f or I could not help sometimes heaiing 
the tone in which she and Roger conversed , though no words 
were intelligible. I tried not to listen this evening, bat the 
very effort seemed only to lincrease my natural quicknese of 
hearing. First came a few light observations, then sometking 
like an anzious inquiry from Jessie, and grave wordsin answer. 
Questions and replies followed quickly, and at Icustalongor 
speech £rom Boger, in a voice which Struck me as thougb he 
were trying to keep bis feelings under control. A qnick, &int 
ans wer from Jessie succeeded, and a burst of hysterics. 

The next minute Roger knocked at the doorofmy Chamber, 
"ürsie! Trot! canyoulet mein?" and I admitted him. He 
looked yery much distressed and frightened. 

* * Have you any sal volatile ? Can you go to Jessie ? Poor 
little darling! I ought to have prepared her better, butshe 
woidd know. That good-for-nothlng wretch! but I won't 
think of him. Go to her, Ursie; you can manage her." He 
followed me into Jessie's room; I forced her to taie the medi- 
cine , and spoke to her rather decidedly upon the necessity of 
Controlling herseif, and for a moment she was calm. But when 
Roger addressed her in bis gentle, tender way , the excitement 
retumed again. " Just leave her to me , " I said , at last , " we 
shaU do nothing while you are here. Go down stairs, and 
when she is better again, I will call you ; " and after somehesi- 
tation, and many words of fondness , he consented , and Jessie 
and I were left alone. 

As I had expected, she recovered herseif then, at least, to 
a certain degree , but this was no common attack of hysterics. 
I could insist upon her being quiet , and she was so , but when 
she sat quite stül, the expression of her face showed the most 
intense mental suffering. After seeing her comfortably in bed 
I was going to teil Roger that she was better, when she grasped 
my band, and said in a faint voice, "Ursie, you know." 

* ' Yes , " I said , gravely , * * indeed I know 5 but it may be 
better not to talk to-night," 

"Staj, stay," slie exc\amfeÖL,i«iÄ^l^Ä^^^^S,^^x^^ 
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her. ' ' I have told him. Ursie , he knows that ihe only letter 
ihat conld have been meant was to Mrs. Price." 

*.'Wa8 it, really?" It might have been hard inme, but 
there was doubt in my tone. Yet she was not indignant. 

" Yes, indeed, indeed; oh! Ursie, I am very miserable." 

"Why?'* lasked; and still there was alingeringsuspicion 
in my mind. "Is Koger so angry at your having written 
foolishly to Mrs. Price ? " 

"Oh! no, no ; he has forgiven; he does not think — Ursie, 
it really was to Mrs. Price." 

* * You have told me so before , dear Jessie ," I replied. * * I 
confess I am relieved, forMrs. Temple herseif showed mewhen 
I was in Paris a portion of the letter which I suppose was 
allnded to, and eertainly gave me to anderstand, though I did 
not believe her then, that it had been written by you to Mr. 
Macdonald." 

"It was a letter I wrote to Mrs. Price once when she was in 
London," said Jessie. " It was very foolish of me to say what 
Idid, bat she was always asking aboat yoa; and I did not 
mean any härm, Ursie, indeed I didn't." 

" It was foolish ," I said , " bat not , of coarse , the same as it 
wonld have been if yon had written about oar private affairs to 
Mr. Macdonald. Jessie, dear, if yon have told all, go to sleep 
now, and to-morrow talk the matter over quietly with Boger. 
Don*t be afraid." 

"Wouldn't yoa be afraid?" she said. **Wouldn't you 
really care?" 

**Not if it was merely a thoughtless letter to Mrs. Price." 

"But if — Ursie, Idid not speak at once, whenBoger asked 
me to assure him that it was all false, — and his look — oh ! it 
was so terrible." 

" Terrible, withoutcause then," I said. "Jessie, you wrong 
Roger by being so afraid of him." 

" You would be afraid if you were like me ; but you are his 
sister, not his wife." 

"And, as a wife's löve is igreaterthan asister^s^" I&^vi^ 
" 80 should her confidence be greatet uAäo. J^^ssä ^ ^^"»5: ^^'=s^ 
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have had something upon your mind f or months , — yoa haTe 
acknowledgedthifltome; Idon'taskwhatitis, bntloitreat 
yoa to take adyantage of the presentopening, and oonfess 
everything to Roger." 

She tamed her face away from me^ and I heard her mai- 
mur , " I conld have told you." 

"Thenletmehear/'Isaid; "but reiÄember, Jes8ie,that 
Boger must know at last, and who is to teil him so well as 
yourself?" 

<'Ididn*tmean — I didn't tbink about it. Ob! UrsieithejT 
have used me cruelly.'* 

''I suppose you mean Mrs. Prioe and Mr. Macdonald," I 
Said. " I could not be surprised at anything they did." 

'< So onkind ! " persisted Jeasie, *' to tum my words agaiost 
me, and bring you into difficulty ; I never thought they wonld 
have done so." 

She was wandering from the important point, and I re- 
caUed her. ' ' Don't trouble yourself about anything tibiat oon« 
cems me, dear Jessie," I replied. "Nothing which Mr. 
Macdonald can say will a£Eect me, for my conscience is free, 
at least on all points in which he can have any concem." 

" Free !"murmured Jessie. "Oh! howhappy." 

"And you may be happy too, dearest Jessie," I said, 
"if— " 

She interrupted me. 

"Happy! Oh! never, never. Ursie, you don't know. 
He can't forgive." 

"He can and will forgive everything," I replied. "He 
must do so ," I added, rather weakening my own words, fbr I 
feit as though there might be some things, — deceit amongst 
them, — which it would be almost impossible for a husband 
to forgive, at least, in such a sense as to feel the same trust as 
before. 

She took up the expression. 

"He must! butifhe shouldn't, Ursie, it would }m^9k my 

AöÄTt" 
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^Vttt tken Boger knocked at tiie door rather impiatieiiily, 
Jessie trembled all over. 

"Take courage," I whispered; "pray that you may be 
helped. Dearest Jessie, it can but be worse by delay." 

" I can't , Ursie 5 stay with me ; don't leave me." 

Another knock. I forcibly withdrew my band , kissed her 
tenderly, and, with aprayer that Godwouldaid her, tomed 
away. 

The Yoices in the room adjoining mine were again heard; 
ihe tone of the conversation was lower than before ; at times it 
seemed to cease; and then it began again. I cotdd gain 
notiiing from it. I lingered and waited, — cold, and tired, 
and nneasy, ezpecting I scarcely knew what, and at last 
went to bed. 



CHAPTER LXXVIL 

I DBEAOBD the next moming more than I can teil. All the 
time 1 was dressing I was trying to guess what trouble migfat 
be in störe for me, but Roger's face, when we met at break- 
fast, was a cordial to my heart. He was always very happy 
onaSunday. He hada knack, which I conld never attain, of 
ptttting aside anything which troubled him, and never al- 
lowed himself to be distressed with earthly cares on the one ' 
day of heavenly rest; and to my great astonishment, his 
cheerfolness on this moming was particularly marked, and his 
firitwordswere: 

** Jessie has slept well ; she is rather tired though , and not 
going to get up to breakfast;" and then he added, ^'sheisa 
forgiring little womsm, she won't let me give that fellow, 
Macdonald, the dressing he deserves. Bat I must make him 
eat his own words, for her sake, thongh really no one, ez- 
eept his worthless companions, wonld believe anything he 
Said." 

" I suppose I may go to her after'bieaüki^At ^' \cJvia«c^^^- 

^^Yes, if Bbe ib awake-, butlpTOiiÄB^^Xkö\.\»\^^^'^^^ 
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distiirbed, as she was still drowsy. Shewon'tbeabletogoto 
chuTch to-day, and I fhink I shall staj and read to hernow, 
and go myself in the afitemoon.*' 

I can*t saj how stränge it was to me that he conld take 
what had happened thos quietly. I fancied him so sensitiye 
that the least imputation on hls wife would have driven him 
nearly wild. It was evident that something had occuired to 
make such thoughts secondary. He insisted upon carrying \sf 
Jessie's breakfast himself , and stayed with her for some time. 
When he came down he said she complained of a little head- 
ache , and he thonght it was better perhaps to let her be qoiet, 
and for me not to go to her. William went out before chnicli, 
and I had several things to attend to. Eoger took up a book 
in the parlour, but I soon saw him saunter into the garden, 
and pace up and down the middle walk in the sunshine. When 
I was ready for church I joined him there. 

"Itisablesseddäy, isitnot, Trot?*'hesaid, puttinghis 
hand-fondly on my Shoulder. "Doesn't it oft^ stnke you 
how quiet everything is on a Sunday in the countiy , as if the 
very birds and insects knew that it was a time of peace?" 

We stood still and listened. Veryfar off there was a soft, 
soothing murmur , the plash of the waves as they reached the 
shore , but no other sound broke the stillness. 

"I could not bear to be without that one sound," he said. 
" It is like the breathing of a human being, a sign of life which 
can scarcely be called sound. And it does not disturb one. 
God is very gracious ," he added , looking up reverently to the 
sky, "to give one hours like these after days of storm. Yester 
day was a tempest to me, Trot, but it is allpassednow, as 
though it had never been." 

"Except," I said, "that you must have an ezplanation 
with Mr. Macdonald." 

" Yes, I know; but don't talk about him. I shall soon 
make him retract. And , Ursie , he ean't trouble me , — no- 
thing can , whilst my darling — " He stopped. 

''GrO on," I said, aaöiWaAx^^^^ \Ax\äk?3. "Don*t be 
Ä-sbamed to show that y ow ate a.^ ^^ä %ä ^^^^Tassi^:^ 
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^'Well, I suppose it is weakness,'* he said, like myself^ 
langhing a Utile. ^'But Hfe would be worth lltüe without it« 
And Ursie, when people are first married, ihere is a good 
deal to leam." 

"They are making discoveries in nnknown landa,** I re- 
plied ; " at least , so John Hervey say s." - 

" Does he? Well , he is right. I hope before long he may 
have the opportunity of travelling on his own account. At 
least, if he issureof Coming to the sameresultasmyself/' 

'^Dearest Boger/' I said, "no one can be so thankfül as I 
am that you are happy." 

He was silent at first, but after a few moments of conside- 
ration, said, <^You must not misunderstand me, Ursie« 
Neither John Hervey nor any one eise can expect to find per- 
fection, — only love," he added, and his tone sank as though 
he shrank firom saying so much even to me. 

"Jessie does love you devotedly," 1 said; "no one can 
doubtthat." 

"No one, no one," he said, hastily. "But, Ursie, you 
women are problems , and often make us unjust." 

' * Because we are inconsistent , " I said. 

"You show the worst part of yourselves in everyday life. 
There seems to be a mist of petty weaknesses over you, and 
then comes disappointment in consequence, tili a storm arises, 
— then you shine out like the sun.** 

"I dare say you are right," I said. "And so one ought to 
be thankful for the storm? " 

"Most thankful!" he replied. "I could say it to no one 
but you, Ursie; I never knew how Jessie loved me tili last 
night." 

I don't think I was ever more perplexed in my life as to 
what I should answer. The whole conyersation was so entirely 
different from anything I had anticipated. My silence ap- 
peared like want of sjrmpathy , but I could not speak. Wil- 
liam's appearance at the furüier end of the walk was an im* 
mensereHef, and, hastening towards him^ Imade huatAk^ 
myaxm, WÄether Boger notieed aTi"y\)Kßx^>rcL<iQwÄJö^^ 
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my manner , I oan't say. I beliebe he was too mucb at peace 
that moming with Gk>d, the world, and himself , to be dü- 
tarbed by anyone. Even Mr. Macdonakl was pFat aesde ftc a 
future day of reckoning. 

William and I went to chnrch together. I told "Roger that 
possibly I might not retnm tili afber the aftemoon serrice j fbr 
Mn. Bichardson had made a proposal to me to take a cImsb at 
the aftemoon Snnday school , and I was anzions if possible to 
oblige her. With Jessie to share my duties at home, I thoB^t 
it might be managed. In case I did this, Mrs. Richardson 
had kindly said she would give me luncheon at the panonage. 
It was not ceitain that I shonld be wanted tiU the next Snnday, 
bat it was as weil to be prepared. All the way to chnrch I was 
obliged to talk to William, and he would brhig forward the 
disagreeablesnbjectof Mr. Macdonald. Boger, hesaid^bon 
the matter too quietly; themanwasarascal, and deserred to 
be prosecuted for a libel. ** Boger takes to heart what was 
said about Jessie much more than what concems you thongh, 
Ursie ," added William , *^ and that aggravates me , I oofnfess ; 
for, after all , Jessie might have been a little fooUsh and gos- 
siping, but nothing worse could be brought against her. It 
was not like accusing you of fraud." 

" That notion is so simply absurd ," I said , '' that I really 
don't trouble myself about it." 

"I can't help wishing that John Hervey had not made such 
a disturbance ," persisted William. "It spreads the thing; 
I always thought him rather hot-headed. The only excuse 
is , as I said last night , Ursie , that he certainly has a half- 
liking for you; why shouldn't you make up to eachother?" 
he added; tuming round upon me sharply. 

I replied, "Merely, I suppose, because it does not suit ns." 

"Not suit youl But why shouldn't it? He has a com- 
fortable income of his own, and is getting on in bis bnsiness. 
And if there come some little Bogers and Jessies, Sandcombe 
won't be large enough to hold us all." 

Veij like William that wasl Putting things just in the 
wajrmoBt likely to fretme*^ «ad^ft\.\iö\.VsMs.^is!Mv^^ 
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or indeed , meaning to be , otherwise than rery good-natnred, 
I took the first opportonity of chwiging the conrersatioii , and 
soon afterwaids we reached the church. There are times 
when past days come back to one , seemingly without cause ; 
and 1^6 sight of the school cliildren under the galleiy brought 
to me the recollection of Miss Milicent, and ike first tmi6 I 
saw- her in Compton Church, dressed in the doth jacket and 
red handkerchief , and trying to awe us all into order. I feit 
that I should very much like to see h^ again , for my heart 
ü^bang tenderly to the days associated wit£ the remembrance 
of her; and the loss of Mrs. Weir leffc still a blank at my heart, 
which nothing could fill. Country churches remain for years 
unaltered , and Compton Church was precisely the same now 
as it was in those old days, ezcept that a new generation of 
little figures might be seen on Üie wooden benches. I was 
glad to think that I should have to teach them ; it gave me a 
fireeh intearest, and when Mrs. Bichardson came up to me 
after the service , and said she should be much obUged if I 
could stay , I was very willing to accede. William , I knew, 
would find his way home with the farm people ; but just as he 
was setting forth, I saw John Hervey join him, and they 
entered into conversation. I was tuming away to follow 
Mrs. Bichardson, and feeling thankful to have an excuse for 
escaping from John, when William ealled to me. ^'Ursie, 
where are you marching to? Have you no thanks to give 
your Champion ? " ' 

John's colour came up into his face, in a manner which 
was perfectly distressing. Indeed , I am not sure , whether to 
eee a man blush is not worse than to see him shed tears. He 
put out his band, drewitback, and stammered, and at last 
burst into a fit of laughter — >really , I believe , because he did 
not know what eise to do ; for certain I am there was no mirth 
in his merriment. 

I was very conscious^ — which is a most uncomfortable 
feeling at all times — and in my wish to be quite at ease, I 
said something which I am very nearly «\>x^ ^%% ^s^^^ä^^sc;«»^. 
At any rate it made William interpot^^ m^\ — »»^^^Si^.NS. 
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Jon two are not the strängest beings, one wonld think yon had 
never met before. Ursie , surely yon can say , * Thank yon,' 
to a man who took your part as John Hervey did last night" 

"I don't think Mr. Hervey needs words," I said; "he 
must know how grateful I am; only it is not a very pleasant 
sabject to enter upon." 

'* Indeed it is not I '' ezclaimed John. '^ I wouldn*t have a 
Word said, except — I am a&aid, Ursie, I must ask to hay$ 
a few minates' conversation with you." 

" We will wait tili to-morrow," I said; feeling myself at 
the same time to be the most cold, ungrateful creature living. 

There was a tone of moumfiil bittemess in John's voice, 
ashe said, *'I am qnite aware that I am urging you against 
your will , but to-morrow it will be too late." 

*'Imnst leave you to settle matters your ownway," said 
William , " or I shaU not be in time for dinner. Ursie , I shall 
send Roger to church in the aftemoon, and he can waik home 
with you." 

I was left Standing in the road with John Herrey, the 
villagers watching us. Six months ago I should no more have 
cared for this than I should for being seen holding a conversa- 
tion with William or Roger; but now it made me uncom- 
fortable , and in order to escape it , I said , " We cannot stay 
here. Perhaps you would not mind Coming down to the 
Parsonage with me. Mrs. Richardson would let us have onr 
conversation there, I am sure." 

"Just as you wish," he said quietly, and we walked on 
together. 

Mrs. Richardson was a very simple-minded person , who 
never suspected any one of a double meaning, and whenl 
went to her and told her that Mr. Hervey and I had a few 
words to say to each other, and that I did not like standing 
about in the road, she offered us at once to go into the school- 
room, whilst her children were having their dinner in the 
dining room. "And something shall be kept hot for you, 
Ursula/' she added kindVy , "\kci\3L^\v doii-'t be long, or you 
will have no time to eat it." ^o 3o\ailäÄrq^^ «si^^^^^k««*. 
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more doomed to a private interview, though happily we had a 
^efinite subject to talk about, whichlfelt to be asafeguard 
as long as we could keep to facta. 

John began the conversation with another excuse for 
having forced it apon me , but I cut him short. 

"There is no occasion to say anything ofthat kind," I 
observed; "you have been very good to me , Mr. Hervey, in 
taking up my cause , and I am only sony that you should have 
been caÜed upon to do it. But to say that I care much for 
what a man like Mr. Macdonald may choose to assert when he 
is tipsy , would be untrue , and I should be glad to be certain 
that you feit as indifferent about it as I do." 

" It is not for you to care , Ursie , nor for me ," he replied. 
"If one troubled oneself about false reports, life might be 
miserable. I thoroughly frightened Macdonald last night, 
and I have good reason to believe that he will never venture 
to repeat his falsehoods. If he does , I have the means of 
punishing him in my own hands. But he said something 
about your sister-in-law which unfortunately is true. She did 
write to him when you were away. It was firom her that he 
lesumt what your movements were likely to be, and by that 
means they were communicated to M. Dalange." 

"Begging your pardon," I said, "I think you areunder 
a mistake. Jessie wrote one note to Mrs. Price, part of which 
I saw. It was sent, I believe, to Mrs. Temple, by whom I 
. don*t know, with the long letter £rom Mr. Macdonald, which 
you yourself read in Paris. There was a thoughtless Observa- 
tion in it about my influence with Mrs. Weir, and Jessie is 
very sorry she made it, but as for anything more of con- 
sequence having transpired through it, I am all but certain 
that it is impossible." 

** I wish I could believe it ," said John eamestly. " I wish 
to my heart I could believe it. But Macdonald , as you know, 
talks about it, and it is unquestionable that everything you 
and I planned was told immediately to Macdonald, and 
through him to his French Mend^ -vrViO ^i-axcÄ \ö^^xs& ^s>.- 
preasljr, becawse he knew that 1 "wää dsSi^ ^x^^^XäÄw^so^^^»' 
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afraid fhat I might be working agamst him. Mrs. Temple 
also , as you are aware , was sent there in the same waj. tt is 
a pity that you were not more cantioos in what yon wrote." 

" It is a pity /* I replied , ** yet what I said was veiy Kttie ; 
nothing indeed that I can remember , ezcept that we meant to 
leave certain places on certain days, and that Miss Milicent 
was going to consnlt you abont some of her afPairs. Andl 
wrote quite piivately to Roger, thinking, of coorse, that 
nothing which was mentioned would go beyond onr own 
circle. It never entered my head to say, 'Don't show itto 
Jessie/" 

" Itdidgo beyond your own circle," said John, ''bat that 
is not your fault, ürsie. Only indeejd I am very sony about 
your sister-in-law." 

"But it is not true,'* I said; ''forgiye me for speaking 
hastily , Mr. Hervey y but I can't help it. It is all an ezaggera- 
tion." Then recollecting the short conyersation which had 
passed between myself and M. Dalange at Andely , I added 
'^M. Dalange once mentioned Jessie to me, and implied she 
had been staying at Dane , and that was entirely untme. He 
thought, too , that I was a great friend of Mrs. Price, which 
was another complete mistake. You see one cannot depend 
npon any of them. " 

"M. Dalange," replied John, "only wished to find out 
whether Macdonald was playing him teue or false as to the 
persops from whom he professed to get bis information. 
With regard to the note you mention , I can teil you how Mrs. 
Temple got it. It was through the people who took Stonecliff. 
Mrs. Price pressed an acquaintance with them, as I under- 
stand, andthey, Coming into a new neighbourhood , and not 
knowing anything about the residents , let her maike up to 
them; and so, by degrees, as they grew more intimate, I 
suppose , they talked about Mrs. Temple, and Mrs. Weir, and 
all the family, and Mrs. Price put them up to her notion of 
what was going on , and through them alarmed Mrs. Temple, 
wbo, I believe, is a distantT^\«A\oTL, . 'YVÄQVvj^^^^oCvtall.^ of 
course, w^tohaveyouxe^aÄßÄ.'"' 
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"I suppose it must have been so," I said; <'bnt what 
motive could Mrs. Price haye had to interfere at all in the 
matter?" 

** First of all, she hätes you as mucli as slie hates any one 
OB the £ace of the earth," said John. /* You have kept aloof 
£rom her, and made other people do the same; and she has 
never forgiven Jessie's marrying into your family ; and if she 
could do you an injury and make Roger and Jessie miserable, 
she would be only too glad. But besides this, I pretty well 
know that her hu^band was in a certain degree mixed up with 
Macdonald's speculation, and it was a matter of importance 
to her, therefore, to get hold of Miss Milicent*s money, 
which as long as you were there to watch , could not be done» 
Bat all this, Ursie, is eomparatiTely nothing; I must agaiu 
go back to the fact of the accusation against your sister-in- 
law, and say that it ought to be contradicted at onoe if it is 
untrue; andif itisnot, the sooner it is crushed the better. 

" It is not true ," I again said. 

*<Well! then, some one must get a direct acknowledg- 
ment that it is false from Macdonald himself. Now, Ursie, if 
you think I might venture , I believe I could do so , and this 
very day. Macdonald leaves Dene to-mprrow. " 

"I don*t know," I said. "To interfere without Koger's 
consent ! I don't quite see how it could be done." 

"I was in hopes," he said, "that it might be the easiest 
way. I have Macdonald under my thumb , and , in his »ober 
senses, he knows that füll welL I could without diffidulty 
bring him before a court of justice for being mixed up with the 
Frenchman's frauds. Anything.that I insist upon his doing 
he will do , when he is sober , that is. And I am now going 
to Dene with the fall determination of making him sign a 
paper retracting every word he had the audaeity to utter 
against you and me last night. If you were quite sure , quite 
certain tibat the accusation against your sister-in-law is as un- 
founded as that brought against us, I could easily force him 
to retract it at the same^ime." 

If! In spite of Jessie's proteata^oiÄ«xA'&.Q%<5i^^V7fi<gs5^- 
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nesB, and the absence of auytlimg that conld be called proof 
to the contraiy, I hesitated; and John perceived my hesita- 
tion, I am sure, but he could not bear to notice it, Neither 
could I bear to allude to it 

"I think," I Said, after a few moments' oonsideratioii, 
"that you may very fairly tax him with exaggeration, and 
with having implied that his intelligence came direct from 
Jessie, when in faet he only learnt it throngh Mrs. Price. 
More tiian this I am a^aid we cannot demand , f or Jesde was 
incantioos , and the letter to Mrs. Price ought not to have been 
written at all.'* 

<< It will be a great deal if we get that,** said John. " flrsie, 
if you can only stop the acquaintance wjth Mrs. Price, yoa 
will do a kinder act both towards Boger and Jessie than you 
at all imagine.** 

I made no answer , for I feit very desponding. 

" You are displeased with me , I am afraid,** he continued. 
*' I am interfering.** 

His tone woke me up from a kind of dream. We were 
leaving facts ; and feelings were dangerous ground. 

Speaking quickly, and rathercoldly, I said, "Oh! no, 
indeed. You are very good to take so much trouble. I am 
sure Roger and we all shall be extremely obliged to you." 

It went like an arrow through me to see the pained expres- 
sion of his face. He took up his hat, wished me good-bye, 
and did not even say that I should hear from him. 

As the door closed behind him , my impulse was to msh 
after him, to beg him to retum, to teil him that I thought 
him the best, kindest, truestof friends; that I trusted him as 
I had never trusted any one except Roger ; that if I could only 
see him happy I would be contented to be unhappy myself for 
the remainder of my life. But marry himi No, I had not 
come to that yet. 
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BooEB came to me at the school, and walked with meto 
church. He was not so comfortable as when I left him in the 
moming. Jessie, he said, was so extremelydepressed; she 
seemed to take so yery mnch to heart the having been spoken 
of in that public manner, even by a person whom every one 
despised. "And I am afraid /* he added , " that a few words 
of mine may have increased her unhappiness. Poor little 
thing! sheissotimid; andyonknow, Ursie, I have not been 
accnstomed to deal with women of a timid mind, and what I 
feel I express strongly. I leffc her at last very miserable , be- 
cause of something I seid about the trust I had always hitherto 
placed in her , and the fall confidence I had in her word ; and 
she seemed to fancy that it implied some change now. I should 
scarcely have made up my mind to go away from her, only 
she put herseif into a perfect agony about my missing 
church/' 

"It certainly must be very stränge to you," I said, not 
quite knowing what other remark to make. "You have had 
80 very little to do with women." 

"Nothing, nothing at all, so to say; for I always feit, 
Trot, that you stood upon your own ground, and did not 
want petting and humouring. Lately, I have thought," — 
and he paused, — "I don't know that I have been quite wise 
with Jessie; she has been such a child to me always.*' 

"Perhaps ," I said gently, for I was not sure that he would 
be pleased to find me agreeing with him , " it might have been 
better to put her in a more decided position of authority , and 
to have given her more responsibilities. But then, to be sure, 
that has been tried since I have been away." 

"Notexactly," he said, in a quick tone; " she might have 
done better, probably she would, if you had not been ex- 
pected home every day , as it were. But matters of business 
were put off, — and — I suppose it is natural — she likea ^Qm% 
out Youn^things always do", donJtlÄiey*^^^ 
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I could almost have laughed, — it was a simplicity wiih 
which one wonld have been reallj inclined to find fault, bat 
that it arose from an intense bumility. He did literally feel 
quite Ignorant about women, and was in a constant dreadof 
being bard or exactmg witb bis young wife. 

<<Dear Roger, " I said, ^'you must really cease to kok 
upon Jessie as a young tbing, as yoa call her. Wlien a woman 
marries , sbe takes upon berself certain responsibilities ; and, 
wbatever ber youtb may be , sbe can*t sbakiB tbem off. And, 
you will not m|nd my saying tbat Jessie would be mneh 
bappier in tbe end by being made to fcilfil ber duües tbanby 
being assisted in tbe endeavour to avoid tbem.- And if," I 
added, ''my being at Sandeombe in any way Stands in the 
way of tiiiis , I needn*t say to you , tbat , let it be wbat paüi it 
may to part , I sball be tbe first to propose it*' 

"No, Ursie, never, never," be ezdaimed eagerly; "it 
is your bome always. But you are rigbt ; yea , you are rigbt; 
Idobelieve, inoüierways, I bave been a foot Idön'tblame 
ber, poordarling! sbewasacbUd; I could not bave ezpected 
more." 

He became very silent after tbis, We were drawing near 
the church, and with bis usual feeling of reverence, be was 
doubtless preparing himself to enter rightly upon tbe service. 
As I knelt by him, I heard the words of the confession re- 
peated,.oh! sofervently, with such deep , deep humiliatioiL 
I feit tbat he was crowding into it all the errors of which he* 
feit himself to have been gmlty in his conduct towards Jessie. 
H there was one prayer on my Ups uttered that aftemoon 
more eamestly than any other , it was that God would give to 
tbem both the " peace which the world cannot give ; tbat their 
hearts might be set to obey His commandments , and tbeir 
time be passed in rest and quietness." 

When that prayer was made, I was comforted by ihe 
feeling that any unkind jealousy I might once have feit was 
melting away under the influence of true and iyn«Alfi«h 
affection, 

It was growing dÄak\j^iote^^\^i\.^^\äössaw^^ ^T^e bad 
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a christeiiiiig and a long sermon , and the dajs were short. As 
we walked back , I told Roger what bad passed between John 
Hervey and me; and he agreed that it might be better for 
John to interfere in the matter than for him. He could 
scarcely do it, he said, without making what, perhaps, 
would be an unwise fuss ; and he had no such hold oyer Mr. 
Macdonald as John possessed. We referred also to the con- 
▼ersation just before church. Roger was an energetic person 
in dealing with himself. He never, like some people, sat 
looking at a fault, and thinking that by looking he was 
destroying it. The moment he perceived anything to be 
amiss, he steadfastly set himself to subdue it; and now, 
, having begun to pereeive that his love for Jessie was more 
seH-indulgent than self-denying, — for that was the root of the 
matter when the case was examined, — he was determined to 
correct the evil without delay. He and I talked over many 
little ways in which we might bring Jessie round to a sense of 
her true position in the family, working at our object by de- 
grees , for we both feit that it would not do , especially in her 
present weak State, to make any sudden change. '^By and 
by," said Roger; "if it please Grod all should go well with 
her, there will be a claim upon her which no woman can put 
aside , and so she will naturally leam to be more managing, 
and exercise greater authority. I only hope, ürsie, she won*t 
come in your wäy." 

" There is not much fear of that ," I said. " I can mark out 
certain duties which ought to belong especially to me, and 
thosel can attend to; and you.know, Roger, it is theprin- 
ciple we want firom Jessie , more than the actual work. When 
she has a baby to attend to , she won't be able to do so much 
inotherways, but as long asshefeels herseif responsible, it 
will not signify. You mustn't quarrel with me," I added, 
"if sometimesi let things go wrong, just to show her that if 
she does not attend to them nobody eise will. It seems to me 
rather spoiling a person, whether it may be Jessie or any öne 
eise , always to finish what is lefl; undone. There ace «o xs^»xii?s 
whb &re quite Batis&ed to see duties pencioxm^a^ V^fiö.wÄ.Nxw^- 

nrw/a. IL "V^ 
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bling themselves to ask who does them. Aa I once heard 
Farmer Kemp say, ' One third of the world takes two-thirds 
of the world's duties, and the other two-thirds share the 
remainderbetweenthem, andsotheworkisdone, andeverj 
one thinks he has had his right share.* " 

Boger laughed a little, and said the Farmer was always 
severe npon idlers, but no doubt he was right; adding, "I 
can't think^ however, that there is any lack of will for work 
in my Jessie." 

I agreed with him in a certain waj, but I did not enter 
into what I feit to be the essential difference between Jessie's 
view of life and mine. With me work was the object, and 
amusement the accident of existence; with her, amnsement 
was the object, and work the accident. ßoger wonld qnite 
have agreed with me, but he would not have been pleased to 
be told that his wife differed. He was feeling very tenderly 
towardsher, having discovered, as he snpposed, in his own 
wrong management, the cause of all which of late had dis- 
turbed him; and in his noble unselfishness , being thankfol to 
take the whole bürden of blame upon himself , so tfaat he 
might but spare her. • 

Roger and I entered the house together. I went into the 
parlour to warm myself , and have a Uttle chat with William; 
and Roger, finding Jessie not there, ran upstairs to her. 1 
was afraid she was not so well, for William said she had kept 
to her room all the aftemoon. We had said but a few words 
when Roger came down again, "Jessie must be in the 
kitchen," heobserved, " she is not up stairs." 

" She was not there a minute ago," I replied, " for I looked 
in as I went by ; but she may be in the scuÜery , or perhaps in 
the dairy." 

"She ought to keep quiet," said Roger, anxiously. "I 
must have Jier in directly ; " and he hurried away. 

Weheard him call, andspeaktotheservants, and go out 
into the back yard ; and then he came back again. " She is 
not out, " he said ; " she must be up stairs ; " and now feeling 
a little fidgety myseVf , 1 ioViQrwe^\ÄHx^ ^tA^^jü ^^^ tcom 
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roofli to room, but no Jessie was to be found. Boger grew 
very pale, very quiet, instead of rashing from one place to 
anoiber, as he had done at first , he slowly opened every door, 
ev^ry closet, asked each of the servants separately where 
their mistress had last been seen, and then put on bis hat and 
went out agam. I dared not ask bim what be tbo^ught , and I 
retumed to the parlour. 

*' She is taking a little £resb air," said William, as be sat 
comfortably by the parlour fire, not in the least disturbing 
himself. **I never trouble myself about these matters, they 
are sure to come right." 

"Jessie is not so very fond of fresh air^" I said; "allto- 
day sbe bas been feeling so unwelL" 

" AU the more reason ihU she should want air,** he replied. 
" Now, I remember, I did hear the firont door close , soon after 
Boger went to Church. I thought he might have come back 
for something , but I dare say it was Jessie." 

"8be ought to be retumed then by this time," X said; 
"harkl what isthat?" 

It was Boger's voice calling in the garden, clear and füll, 
bat sbarpened by intense anziety. 

" I must go out to him ," I said ; " I can't bear this.". And 
I burried out and joined bim in the yard by the great bam. 

"She is not here; she must have heard me if she had 
been," he said. "Oh! Ursie," and he put bis hands to bis 
forebead, and actually staggered against the wall, "what 
doetitmean?" 

"She is ül, or she bas taken some stränge fancy in her 
head," I said. "Are you sure. Boger, that she was not 
frightened at anything when you left her? " 

" Yes ," he exclaimed. " She was frightened at me , — at 
me, wboloved her better thanlife. Ursie, Idon'tkAr^i^what 
I said to her, butshecried, — poorchild! poordarling! God 
forgive me." 

"She is gone to Dene," I said. The words came out 
without thought, and they were aeateft\y \jÄXÄT^^^\issj^"^»»^?st 
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was to be seen in the dim twilight , tearing up [the lane like a 
madman. 

It was in vain to follow him , I could not go back to Wil- 
liam , and I went up stairs to my own room. 't'here sitting 
down , I strove to bring before my mind all wbich I dreaded. 

But I could not steadily face anything. One fear after 
another crowded upon me, all connected with Jessie's in- 
sincerity and Mrs. Price's fatal influence, I feit certain Jessie 
was gone toDene; butill, weak, alone, in Boger's absence 
— there must be some very streng motive to lead her to 
such a Step ; she must at least have reckoned tipon doing !it 
secretly. 

There was deception, and Roger must know it. His de- 
lusion would be at an end ; and where then would be bis hap- 
piness ? My heart grew faint. 

I remained by myself , praying, thinking, fearing, listen- 
ing, and at last, remembering William, roused myself to 
the effort of going down stairs again. I was glad I did, for 
William himself was by this time as anxious as I could be, 
and showing his anxiety by giving the most contradictory and 
senseless Orders. Every corner and nook had been searched, 
both in the house and out of it, but he insisted upon the 
serrants going round again, and was quite angry with me 
because I did not accompany them. I could have done so 
willingly for the sake of occupation; to sit still was unen- 
durable , but my comfort was to dress myself in a cloak , go to 
the front door, andhearken, catching the hoarse murmur of 
the sea, and, the moaning of the wind rushing across the 
downs , and thinking , as the sounds mingled with the nerYOUs 
ringing in my ears , that I heard yoices calling out that she 
was retumed. 

Seven o*clock came. Boger might have been to Dane and 
come back; at any rate, it could not be long before he was 
with US. Wheneverl went into the parlour, William sent me 
to listen again, and at last followed himself; and we stood 
togetber at the housedoor in silence. 
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William spoke first. There had been a sudden gast of wind 
followed by a lull. "Acry, Ursie; youheardit?" 

"No," I Said; "it was the wind." I left him, and went 
forward a few paces , hearing nothing." 

" There itisagaini" called out William. But still all was 
silenttomjear. 

William himsfelf, when I went back to him, thought he had 
been deceived. I begged him to go in doors, for it was 
bitterly cold, and rather reluctantly he consented, and was 
just tuming away, when both of us at the same momentex- 
claimed, "Yes, ithere is some one." And William called 
again, whilsti ran into the house to tellJoe Goodenoughto 
takealantem, and go out. 

"It is John Hervey's voice," said William, when I re- 
joined him ; and my heart sank. I thought it must surely have 
been Roger with Jessie. Whoever it might be, the time 
seemed endless before Joe had lighted his lautem, and gone 
forth; and then I thought he moved as though his feet were 
clogged. " Give me the light ; let me take it, and you follow," 
I exclaimed, throwing my cloak over my head; and the man 
did as I bade , striding after me as I ran up the lane. When 
we were at the top, and on the open down, I told my com- 
panion to shout, and his call was immediately answered. 
The voice came from the right, in the direction of Dene; and 
I went on , tili I reached the green path cut in the side of the 
down, and then ran down as hard as I could. I sawnb one; 
bat, before I had gone about a couple of hundred yards, a 
Yoice from amidst the furze and fem which clothed the steep 
descent at the side of the path, called out, ^^Holloal who's 
there? Stay, will you, and lend a helping band." 

" Mr. Hervey I " I exclaimed. 

'* Ursie ! " was uttered almost at the same moment. 

"Whereareyou? Whatdoyouwant?" linquired. 

"Are you alone? Hold the light this way." And doing 
as I was bid, whilst bending forward to peer into the dark- 
11688 , I saw John Hervey, with something in his arms , strug- 
gling to make bis way up the ascent. 
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Joe was by bis side before I coald teil what was io be 
done; and John Herv^ey called out ina cheerfdl Yoice, "We 
shaU do now, — all right. She will come to herseif again 
presently." 

"WhatI Jessie?" 

He made no answer, for he was breathless; bat hariig 
such good help , in a few moments he was at the top of the 
bank, with bis motionless bürden. 

^ ' She is dead ! ^' I exclaimed in horror , as I put the lantern 
to her face. 

'* Not at all that, ma*ain /' said Joe; '' she is only in a kind 
of faint. Well soon haye her home;" and, with John's ts- 
sistance, he raised her again, so as to carry her more cod- 
venientlybetweenthem, and they went on. I asked no ques- 
tions, fori feit it was not the moment 

She was taken into the hoose , carried np to her room, and 
laid upon the bed. No doubt she had fainted, bat it was a 
worse State of faintness than nsoal. She revived for a few 
moments, but only to die away, as it were, again. John 
and William stayed outside the door. I saw they were both 
extremely uneasy. I heard William asking questions, buti 
could not attend to the answers ; all my thoughts were given 
to Jessie. After a few minutes I made up my mind to send 
into Hove for a doctor. It might not be necessary, bat at 
any rate it was safe , and Joe was ordered to ride off directly. 
John Hervey said he would go out and look for Roger, who 
most likely was out upon the downs. I wanted to get Jessie 
regularly into bed before Roger came ; I feit he would be le» 
frightened then. But before I could manage this, a hasty step 
on the stairs, and a quick but very gentle knock, told that 
Roger was retumed. I opened the door, and, without 
speaking to me, he went up directly to the bed, and stood 
looking at bis wife for some moments. " She is better now," 
I said; "we will get her into bed; and I have sent for the 
doctor from Hove. You had better go down, and leave her 
to me." Still he did not answer*^ but he beut down, aad 
Mssed Jessicas poor, \itt\e, ip«2ia ^wä^ ^sA ^^a\ft.^\iitt \mui 
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from her forehead, and lifted her in his arms, that I might 
nnfasten her dress; and I heard him whisper, *^ Jessie, my 
Jessie , just smile once." Bat though she opened her eyes , it 
was not as thongh she knew hhn, and they were immediately 
closed again. 

I told Roger to go down stairs, and said I would call him 
again when I was ready. 

He moved away, but it was only to go outside the door 
and pace up and down the passage. 

Martha and I imdressed Jessie , and put her into bed , bat 
she neyer spoke or looked at as in any way as though she was 
conscious , only she moaned a good deal , and I began to fear 
that she most have met with some bad accident, although 
there were no broken limbs. 

"We will make the room comfortable , and then leave your 
master to watch her," I said to Martha, and I began patting 
away the things, and sent Martha to fetch some more water. 
Boger came into the room as Martha went out. He sat down 
by the bed , and I came and stood by him with Jessie's dress in 
my band. The pocket was heavy , ai^d I took the things out 
ofitandlaidthemonthebed, onebyone; her thimble; and a 
little pocket-book, and needlecase, and pincushion, and, at 
last, a packet of letters, some of which feil to the groimd. 
Boger picked them up; something made me look at him just 
then; one letter was in his band; he was-holding it to the 
light. The ezpression of his face I shall never f orget I can't 
describe it; I don't know what it said, but it was so ghastly, 
— so terrible, that I uttered a fiEunt scream, and caught the 
letter from him. 

The address was , " Lieutenant Macdonald , Dene." The 
writing was Jessicas. 

I examined the others; they were all alike. There most 
haye been at least a dozen. 

Boger and I looked at each other , but we said not a word. 
I referred to the post-mark, it was nearly illegible. "They 
must be old ones," I said. * ' Won't you look ? " 

Without answering, he coUec^Äd.«S\.>ötÄ\e^^J«Ä\Ri^j^^ 
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went to bis writmg-desk, took out a sheet of paper, and caie- 
fdlly folded them within it , sealed the packet, and directed it, 
whäst I stood by him , and then put it in bis pocket. Tbe ad- 
dress was *' For Jessie Grant ; from ber busband." 
He did not look at Jessie again, bat left tbe roöm. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

About ten o'clock Joe Groodenongb retnined with the 
doctor. I went to teil Roger of it. He was in a litüe spare 
room close by mine. He came out directly. I<^d not notice 
any alteration öf manner greater tban tbe circomstances of 
Jessie' s illness would account for easily. We were both 
present wben Jobn Hervey told tbe story of wbere he bad 
found ber, lying senseless at tbe bottom of tbe steep bank 
He supposed sbe must bare missed ber fboting in tbe dusk, 
and fallen. William made tbe awkward remark that be could 
not see wbat busiäess sbe bad tbere, and inquired of Boger 
wbetber sbe bad been at Dene. 

"Yes," was tbe sbort reply, and tbe tone was such asto 
silence even William. 

* Roger did not go up stairs with us, but wben tbe doctor 
bad Seen Jessie be waited for bim in tbe passage , and I heard 
bim ask Mr. Harrison wbat be tbought. 

" Sbe has bad a bad accident," was tbe answer ; " you must 
take great care of her; especially if there sbould be Symptoms 
of fever. I will come over again to-morrow." 

Tbis was all we could get from him. Tbere was no in- 
timation wbether we bad anything to fear. 

William remarked when Mr. Harrison was gone that Roger 
took it very quietly. John Hervey came up to me, and said; 
** ürsie, can you let me teil you wbat I have done?" 

We went together into the large parlour. I sat down, 

prepared to bear wbat was painful. John began nep-ously; 

"I am troubling you, ürsie \ iNTOMlduot do it now, but it may 

be of consequence. See " a»^ ^^ ^«^ ^ ^^^«t ^oa^^Xäs^ 
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pocket ; ''Macdonald has retracted every word about you and 
me, he won't retract about Jessie." 

"Let it go," I exclaimed. "Mr. Hervey, it is very 
miserable/' 

" Very,"'lie said kindly, but with a certain shyness of man- 
ner, as he added, " You won't mind my saying I feel for you." 

. I wanted comfort so very, very much; I feit as though I 
mnst have it at all risks , and I held out my band to him, 
and answered; "Oh! Mr. Hervey, you have always helped 
US in other troubles, but you can't help us in this." 

It seemed that he was afraid to accept my ßriendliness, 
and he rather drew back, and said, "Her accident may be a 
blessing; it will keep her quiet, and the gossip may blow 
over." 

" But it won't set all right with Koger," I exclaimed ; " and 
that is all I care for." 

"All?" he said, in a tone of surprise. 

" Yes ! " I repeated , "all. There is nothing to be said of 
Jessie which any one but Koger has a right to take notice of."2 

And then, as the words escaped my Ups , the remembrance 
of the packet of letters flashed across me, and a sudden feeling 
of f aint terror came over me , which made me lean back in my 
chair, and put my band up to my head. 

John did not appear to see what I was suffering. I am 
sure he was keeping a strict guard over himself , and so indeed 
was I now;. His cautiousness made me ashamed of the feeling 
which I had for one moment expressed. He asked me what 
was to be said to Eoger. I had not thought of this before, an(} 
it was a serious difficulty. I longed to escape the task , but it 
was cowardly, and I said , "Leave it to me , and I will manage 
it ; " then I stood up to show that the interview was over, and 
John wished me " good night," and we parted. 

I was Standing by Jessie's bed, as I heard the farm-yard 
gate dose , and knew that he was gone. I did not understand 
before how dreary my heart could be without him. 

The opportunity for mentioning the reaultof JoböÄssr^ss^'^ 
iaterview with Mi, Macdonsdd waa not ^^«a.TSÄ^^^'^Ä^JSst 
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must have gnessed it, without being told ; he nerer exchanged 
one Word with me upon that subject or the letters , and of 
course I could not introduce the matter. 

No mother could have been more thoughtfiil , tender, faelp- 
ftd, than he was in the long weeks ofnnrsingwhichfollowed 
Jessie's accident. He sat up at night, gare her all her 
medicine, moved her pillows, watched her, whenever he was 
able to give up his time to her, with an unremitting attention; 
but the ghastlj look of wretchedness nerer left his face, and, 
by degrees, I saw it settle into a fixed impress, which set 
wrinkles in his forehead, and marked dark lines about his 
mouth, so that persons who saw him only for a moment were 
heard to say , "Koger Granfs anxiety for his wife is breaking 
his heart." 

There was cause fbr anxiety, independent of any secret 
grief. Jessie was more ill than any person I had ever up to 
that time seen , who was not very near death. She knew us 
all, especially Roger; but I think she scarcely had a dear re- 
collection of anything which had passed immediately befbre 
her accident. At any rate she was too weak to allude to it 
She was hovering between life and death , and the doctor said 
that the birth of her child would, certainly, according to all 
human calculation, determine the point In the meantime 
the slightest agitation would be fatal. Every one was rery 
kind to me. Mrs. Kemp and Mary came over to see me 
frequently. Mary's marriage was to take place sooner tban 
had been anticipated , and though they were , in consequence, 
very busy, they always found time to spare for me. I made 
Mrs. Kemp teil me all she heard. I thought it was night to 
know what kind of Impression had gone abroad respecting 
Jessie's accident. Some remarks I was sure would be made, 
from the stories repeated by the servants. Mrs. Kemp told 
me she had heard all kinds of contradictory things. Some 
quite absurd, such as that Jessie and Eoger had quarrelled, 
and she had run away from him , and had gone to take refuge 
with Mrs. Price. The fact that she had been at Dene that 
Snnd&y ai);emoon was undemaXA«^ iot t\y& «ervants had ad- 
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mitted her into tlie house, and said ehe looked scared and wild, 
so that they were quite frightened to see her. There was 
another corroboration of that circumstance, which I knew 
only too well. No doubt excited and distressed hj Eoger^s 
€xpre8sion8 of confidence, knowing that at the thne of her 
marriage she had deceived bim, and that her letters coold at 
any moment be produced against her, — she must have feit 
that at all risks they were to be obtained and destrojed. 

This was a probable reason for her conduct, but was it aU? 

John Hervey came to see us much more frequently. He 
was still just as constrained in manner, but his was such a 
kind heart, that at any sacrifice to himself he would have 
done whatever he thought might add to another*s comfort^ 
And there were many things in which he was now of the 
greatest use — giving Boger help in matters connected with 
the farm , and undertaking business for him which might lie 
at a distiuice. Nothing was a trouble to him , and many times 
my heart smote me as I feit what use I made of him, and yet 
what a poor retum I could oflfer him. Thanks, only thanks 
and gratitude; so I said to myseif still; andl thought I was 
sufficiently carefiil over my words and actions, and nerer 
showed how much I rested upon him , lest my manner shoiQd 
be misinterpreted. I think there was something of pride 
within me, which forbade me to acknowledge to myseif that 
he was becoming at all dearer to me. He was so unlike my 
ideal of what I could love; so different from Boger; so mudii 
more approachable; and resembling every one eise! And 
ihen I had often made up my mind that it would be quite 
impossible for me to love any one as well as I once loved 
Boger, and any thing short of that would be unsatisfactory. 
I had long set myseif down as a confirmed old maid , and I did 
not choose this notion of myseif to be disturbed. It was all 
very wellintheory; quite natural and necessary, soitseemed 
to me; but I had left out one most important item in my cal- 
culations — the knowledge of John Hervey's love. I did not 
think about it ; I eyen tried to put it entirely aaidB\ Wt^V^<^^- 
erer in momenU of drearineaBlloo^eÄixwaA'ösÄ^^si^^Hss«- 
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comfort, and amongst all my friends and relations fonnd 
none, not even Koger to love me best, I tumed uneasilyto 
the true, honest, devoted heart, whieh one word or loök 
might, as I knew, make my own possession for erer ; and the 
thought of being the wife of John Heirvey no longer strack me 
as an impossibility. ^ 

But I am wandering on too far. Those feelings were of 
sl|0w growth , and very secretly djBveloped in my own sight; 
and as day by day went on, each brought its bürden to occupy 
my mind ; whilst Koger's face was alone snfficient to make me 
feel as though it were a sin even for a moment to dream of 
future happiness. I heard often fromMissMilicent, and the 
accounts were upon the whole satisfactory. She enjoyed the 
travelling, and was leaming, as she said, to put up with 
Mrs. Temple. But there was no feeling which would enable 
them to live together for a continuance; and in every letter 
Miss Milicent reverted to the hope I had held out of being able 
at last to establish herseif in a home of her own at Compton. 

"I have a thought, Ursie," she wrote to me, in a letter 
dated from Dresden, "of settling myself some day at the 
Heath. I don't know where the money is to come from, for 
I have not a penny to spare , having just paid two shares of 
our joumey here, because Matilda Temple said it was fair, 
as she only came for me, that 1 might see the pietures. I don't 
care for pietures enough to pay so much for them; but that is 
no matter — anything to keep the peace; and I don*t forget 
that in former days I spent money to please myself, and so it 
is not to be wondered at if now I am obliged to do it to please 
others. But you see , Ursie , 1 have a double share of hope to 
what some people have ; and so I believe that somehow the 
way will tum up for what I wish. In the mean time , I satisfy 
myself by thinking about it; and if it does not come at last, 
why no doubt there will be something eise in its stead. I am 
obUged to think in this way, or Matilda Temple's doings 
would drive me daft." 

The Heath would be a. \erj ^\^^9,^\ä. Yötsä ^^t Miss Mili- 
cent. I already f ancied 1 aa^ \iet esöt^iÄJii^^^'ösÄx^-^Nsvsi^. iwt 
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like myself , had probably an ordeal to pass before rest could 
be attained. 

And what did Jessie feel all this time? That was a qnes- 
tion wbich I put to myself many times, but to whicblnever 
found an answer. I think her weakness and the feeling of 
illness must have been such, [that she could scarcely have 
collected her ideas sufficiently to thmk, in any strict sense of 
the Word; otherwise she could scarcely have bome Roger's 
presence; still less have endured his waiting upon her with 
that quiet, sad thoughtfiilness , which made me wretched 
whenever I saw him approach her. She went through the 
forms of religion. Roger read a little to her every day, and 
prayed with her; and Mr. Richardson came very frequently, 
and once proposed to administer the Holy Communion; but 
she seemed to shrink from this , and no one ventured to press 
it npon her ; the doctor had given such strict injunctions about 
keeping her from anything that might agitate her. It was a • 
relief to Roger, as I fancied, to have it delayed; and so it 
was to me in a certain way. If she was not conscious, and 
penitent , it would have been such a mockery ; and yet it was 
very terrible to see her gliding on, as one might say, to what 
might too probably be death ; and never to be allowed to hint 
at anything, past or present, which might reveal to us the 
State of her mind , burdened as we knew it must be. How 
ofben I thought then of the waming not to put off repentance 
to a sick bed. I had heard it so many times in sermons, but 
it never touched me in the way it did then. 

And with all this great uneasiness about Jessie's state, 
was mingled so much true affection. I don*t speak of Roger. 
No earthly being, I am sure , could penetrate into the depths 
of the love which he still feit. His was a heart which might 
break, but could not change; but for myself, Jessie was to 
me really a younger sister ; her faults did not shock me. I had 
known them for years. Even their bitter consequences were 
scarcely a surprise to me , and now, as I saw her lying so 
helpless and sidfering, waiting, likeacrimin8luiLdAT«^\!du^\\stJ6 
of^exeeution, for the hour which 'mi^\>\nm^ ^'^'öJöbl^ «sä. ^ 
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death for which I could not but fear she was unjMr^Baied, 
eveiy tender feeling of sympathj was increased a hundied* 
fold, and there were moments when I knelt beside her bed in 
anguish of spirit, prajing that God would yet be meiciMto 
her, andpardon, and spare her. 

CHAPTEE LXXX/ 

Ain> so time went on, and we thonght we were all readj^ 
and believed that every possibilitj had been provided agahut 
Some one sat up with her eyerj night. I had t&ken my tnni, 
and, feeling very mnch wom out, went to bed, leaving tlie 
nurse with Jessie. I must have slept veij sonndly. I tftmk 
I had an indistinet conscioasness of unusoal sonnds; bat bo 
one came to call me, and, though generally on the alert at 
the least distnrbance, it was dawn before I awcke, and, 
starting up with a sudden impulse of anziety, honied to 
Jessie's room. The door was ajar. I saw Eoger kneding 
by the bedside, his eyes fixed upon Jessie's face, stamped 
with the impress of death. The nurse was standing with her 
back towards me. As I softly entered , she tumed round , and 
laid in my arms her little bürden, — Jessicas baby. 

I don't think at the first moment I quite understood wh&t 
hadhappened; it seemed all so unexpected, so bewildering. 
I gave back the baby to the nurse , and went round to Roger, 
and knelt down by him, and put my arm round him; but he 
had no look or voice for me. As though by his steadfast gaze 
he could arrest the band of death , he remained still in the 
same posture, with Jessicas band clasped in his, his face as 
pale , his form as motionless as hers. I beckoned to the nurse 
to give me the Infant again, and asked what had beendone 
about the doctor. 

" He must be here directly," was the reply; "he wassent 
for, but he must have been out elsewhere." 

" Can nothing be done ? " I asked. 

The nurse shook her head. 

"Have you no hope*^'' 
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She drew me aeide , that Boger miglit not hear, and whis- 
pered, "None." 

I £at down by the fire. Martha was in the room also. She 
offered to take the babj from me. But I would not part with 
it. A new, clinging affection had, in a moment, sprung up 
within me ; it seemed all that was left to give me comfort. 

The doctor came. He spoke to the nurse and to Koger. 
I sat apart and watched whilst he inquired into Jessie's state. 
I think I was the first person who saw the expression in hid 
coimtenance, which told that he did not despair, and I im- 
coYered the face of my little treasnre , and pressed a kiss upon 
its velvet forehead , whilst I whispered a prayer of unutterable 
tbankfülness. As I glanced at Roger, I saw that his hope was 
not like mine ; he had too much depending upon the issue. 

Jessie's life hung upon a thread. We had known that for 
many weeks; but the fact had never been present to us as it 
was during the few days which followed the birth of her child. 
It was a suspense continued without intemiption from hour to 
bour, for there were no seasons of rallying, or of any visible 
improvement ; only one stagnant condition , if one may so call 
it , about which the utmost that could be said was , that it was 
not entirely devoid of hope. And during this time, thecare 
of the child, making arrangements for a nurse, watching over 
it, even loving it, seemed tobe left entirely to me. I think 
that to Roger it must have seemed the herald of its mother's 
death; for when the nurse once forced him to take it in his 
arms, and said he might be proud of his little daughter, who 
would no doubt grow up to be a comfort to him , he kissed it 
fondly, and then put it from him, as though he could not bear 
to look at it. 

After the £lrst week, the doctor spoke more cheenngly, 
and told us that the worst was over. The news brought joy to 
everyheartatSandcombe, ezcept, asit seemed, toRoger's. 
Relieved he was, and thankful*, but there was a deepening 
gloom on his brow which no effort could shake off, and I saw 
that by degrees he kept away from Jessie's room, except wheu 
some ODe eise was there; wbüfit, "wVieüÄNCt >öcÄT^sasÄ3ß^^s»*^«^ 
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the child's likeness to its mother was made before bim, lie 
tnmed it off with a laugh which actually grated upon my ear. 
I longed to make him talk to me; 1 feit that perhaps together 
we might extract söme comfort from the facta which we both 
knew, and sometimes I thought whether he would not be justi- 
fied, ander the circumstances , in opening the letters, and 
satisfying himself as to the extent of the deception wbich had 
been practised upon him. But that was not like Koger. .With 
bis power of self-control , bis strength of will and endurance, 
he wonld have bome the torture of the drop of water fallhig 
npon bis bead moment by moment, and never by the slightest 
impulse of impatience have striven to hasten the honr ap- 
pointed for the cessation of bis agony. 

^.The only comfort I had was that I believed I tborougUy 
understood him , and knew exactiy wbat he feared. To have 
been deceived — that was bis bittemess ; and if Jessie had 
laid berself open to the worst condemnation of the World, the 
heart of a man like Boger could scarcely have been more 
utterly crusbed. 

That particular time was more distressing to me than any 
which went before it. In great danger there is great excite- 
ment. There was none now. The future lay before me chill 
and blank both for Koger and myself , for if he was miserable 
how could I be happy ? The explanation with Jessie , which 
at a distance I had sometimes fancied might succeed in resto- 
ring confidence, must, I feit, as we approached it, end 
wretchedly; and as Jessie gradually regaiued her strength, I 
had a cowardly feeling of relief each day that the subject was 
delayed, and yet a longing, at times almost uncontrollable, 
to rush into it at once, and hear and know the worst. 

So I think it must' have been with Jessie likewise. Yeti 
could not teil whether she was summoning courage to speak 
to Roger , or whether indeed she perfectly remembered all 
that had happened before her illness. Her reserve was most 
painful, and sometimes I thought it was becoming a fixed 
babit of mind which would end in complete depression. Her 
baby was the only tbing s^e se^\Äft^\.Q^^^^<ört\ ^q^\äx1^'ä<\C 
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Boger was evident. 'At times I co^ld have been almost jealous 
of her Claim upon the child. It was the first babj that had 
been given to us as a family, and manj probably will nnder- 
stand how great is the feeUng which such circnmstances may 
create. Every night before we went to bed William made me 
take him to the cradle , that he might kiss the little thing as it 
lay asleep ; and most touching it was to observe the softening 
of his rough features , and the lowering of his Yoice , as he 
bent over, straining his darkened eyes to catch just the outline 
ofits little form. Formyselfit wasRoger's child, and whcn 
I held it in my arms and feit its tiny fingers helplessly clasping 
mine, a thiill of unspeakable tendemess passed over me, 
which, though it could not have been amother*slove, must 
have been something yery nearly approaching to it. 

CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Jessib had been out for the first time, wrapped in the 
white shawl, Mrs. Weir'swedding-gift; theday was deliciously 
warm for the season, and Roger had procured a little band- 
carriage for her, that she might be drawn up and down the 
garden. William, Roger, and I were with her. 

I had the baby in my arms as usual. We were standing 
round Jessie, and I was feeling painfully that I was making 
an effort to enjoy the brightness. William had lately become 
quite a relief to us; he was some one to be attended to, his 
spirits were improved, and he was interested in things not 
connected with us , and so gave us other snbjects of conyersa- 
tion than those on which cur thoughts were dwelling. 

Jessie did not speak at all , — Roger veiy little ; the con- 
yersation was kept up between William and me. 

*' When is Mary Kemp's wedding to come off, Ursie?*' he 
asked. 

" This day three weeks," I replied, " and she has asked me 
to be bridesmaid. I should like it, only, really, I cannot 
afford a new dress.** 

" Whyyou rnuat have that which youirot^ «Ä.^wbsasS^^-vsÄL- 
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ding/' Said William. ^^I am sure you have not been gay 
enough since to spoil it. Or if you want any thing very smart, 
and likely to be cheap , I advise you to go and try for some of 
Mrs. Price's gowns. I did not teil you, Boger, the news 
which Joe Goodenough brought in just now, — that the 
Prices haye all gone smash, and eyerything they haye is to be 
sold." 

Jessie uttered an exclamation of distress. Roger said 
very quietly, "Indeed!" and stood fdrther aloof ftom 
Jessie. 

"Oh! William," I observed reproachfully , as I sawthat 
Jessie was much upset, "you shouldn't have told it so ab- 
ruptly," 

" Why not?*' he replied; "Jessie is not such a goose as 
really to care for those people , and all the world have known 
what must come. Macdonald is in for it , too ; so they will be 
all out of the country soon, and there will be no more gossip, 
which will be one comfort for you, Jessie ,"my dear. Your 
friends would have got you into a scrape if they could. By 
the bye, Ursie," he added, " I never quite understood whether 
John Hervey made Macdonald retract what he said that night 
at Hove. I remember I asked , and you only gave me a kind 
of blundering answer." 

Koger tumed round shortly, "Jessie has been out long 
enough ; it is time she should go in." 

"Would you like it, dear?" I asked, as I arranged the 
cushion for her at the back of her chair. 

" She had better go in," repeated Eoger. The tone of his 
voice Struck William. 

"Why your husband is growing quite fierce, Jessie," he 
said, " I would not let him be such a tyrant." 

Jessie trembled all over , — she tried to speak , but I could 
not hear her words. 

"I have not had my question answered yet," said William, 
in a persisting tone. " If JohnHervey hasnotgotMacdonald's 
wrltten words, Eoger ought to insist upon them himself ; only 
be is such a tame-spiiited ieV\ö>N T 
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I saw Roger start , and a storm o( indignation crossed bis 
face. The expression was still there, when he drew near 
Jessie and said, " I shall take you in." She loo^ed up at him, 
— she kept her eyes fixed upon him. It was as though she 
were paralysed by fear. I feared also, — yet Roger's momen- 
tary excitement was quite subdued. 

" I will teil you about it another time ," I said to William. 
"Just now I must go with Jessie." Something was wrong, 
William saw then ; he asked nothing more. Jessie made me 
walk by her side; when we went into the house, and Roger 
lifted her out of the chair , she still clung to me ; but I had the 
cbild in my arms , and was not able to support her. Affcer 
attempting to mount the stairs in vain , Roger took her in bis 
arms, andcarriedhertoherroom. Then he left us together. 

Jessie lay on the sofa. I put the baby into the cradle , and 
asked if I could get anything for her. She refused ; it was not 
belng tired, she said, — she did not want anything; but the 
trembling agitation increased. 

"You must see Roger," Isaid, atlength, andllookedat 
her steadily. I think she must have understood me , for she 
put her band across her forehead, as if to clear her thoughts, 

Some one knocked at the door. It was Roger; I did not 
dare look at him. He put into my band a note and the packet 
of letters, and went away, and I retumed back to Jessie. 
She had recognised his step. I heard her murmur to herseif, 
as I opened the note , " He won't come to me , — he will leave 
me, — God help me." 

The note was written in pencil, and was scarcely legible. 
"Give them to her, Ursie. I have never looked at them. I 
never wilL From this hour the subject shall never be men- 
tioned to her again." 

Jessie watched my face , — she caught the note from me 
and read it twice. As she gazed at me in bewilderment , I put 
the packet into her hands. She broke the seal. 

The expression of her cotmtenance was not fear ot «stc«^ ^ 
butacold^ cahndespair. 

^* 
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" You see ," I said , bitterly ; " there is nothing to fear, — ] 
he has not read them." 

Withoatreplying, she rose from the sofa as if a newim- 
pulse of strength had been giyen her , and moved towards ilie 
door. 

'< You will not find him ," I said, and I tried to prevent her 
from going out. She sat down again quite ätiU, — upright 

Thebabybegan to ciy, but she took no notice; her face 
was quite stony. I feit frightened , and thought I would ronse 
her. " Shell I put them away for you? ** I said , taking up the 
letters. 

Her only answer was, ** Let me go to him.'* 

'^ No," I said, '^he will come to you, if you wish to see him 
— shallleaUhim?" 

She did nothing to stop me, and I went down-stairB. 
Boger was waiting below. I motioned to him to follow nie. 
When he stood at the threshold of Jessie's room I drew bacL 

" No ," he said , quietly . ' * Ursie , I have no secrets ," and 
he went in after me, and stood waiting for Jessie to speak. 

It was like a dreadfdl dream to me. I looked from one to 
the other, — but there was no hope or comfort in either face. 

Twice Jessie tried to speak, and each time her voice was 
stopped. 

" Koger," I said at length, " she has done very wrong, but 
she will acknowledge it." 

He pointed to the note. "I have said it — I know no- 
thing." 

" Speak to him ," I began , tuming to Jessie , " teil him" — 

But Koger stopped me: "Ursie, Icannothear, — Iwish 
for no extorted confidence. Jessie, from this moment the past 
is buried." 

The soimd of Jessie's own name seemed to break the spell 
which bound her. She drew near to Koger , and laying the 
letters before him , said , though without the least softening of 
tbe stony expresaion of imaerj ^ ^^^^^^VJaKccL." 
He pushed them feom\iam. 
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'^Itisjust, — righV' I exclaimed; <^Bogeir,yoamii8tread 
them." 

^'TheycanmakenodifiSerence," hesaid, coldly. 

Jeseie ttlmed to me imploringly. 

" He has been deceived, Jessie," I said ; < * you must forgive 
him." 

Roger moTed as if to go, bnt Jessie caught bis ann. *' Will 
youbeunjost?'' shesaidC 

He took up one of the letters and opened it, bat the paper 
seemed to be buming to bis touch. 

^'Bead, Ursie," said Jessie, ^'readthemall, everyword; 
they were written long ago, all except one." 

She sat down, bidhig ber face in ber bands. 

Boger*s eye glanced rapidly over tbe first letter, — then 
be proceeded to read tbe otbers, slowly, in tbe manner of 
a jndge receiving evidence. As be read, be banded eacb 
letter to me. No one spoke, tbe baby bad ceased erying, 
and tbe only sound heard was tbat of tbe nistling paper; and 
still Jessie never looked np, as we sat before ber, perosing 
tbjese eyidences of ber folly and deceit. 

Tbey were letters written to Mr. Macdonald, after tbe 
time when I bad folly understood, firom wbat sbe told me, 
tbat abe bad refused bim; and tbey were canied down to 
within one week of ber acceptance of Boger. Tbey were 
cbildisb and foolisb, complaining of tbe interference of ber 
firi^ids, andtbebardnessof berfate; and aJtbougb there was 
no open declaration of ber feeling for Mr. Macdonald, there 
was certainly enougb in tbem to make any man snppose tbat 
she was mucb attached to bim. Besides tbese there was one 
Short note, written after ber marriage, begging bim to retum 
the lettenu 

The last letter was read by Boger and laid upon tbe table. 
I Tentured then to glance at bim. His cotmtenance was un- 
altered , except for its asby paleness , and tbe look of his eye, 
which made me tremble. 1 gathered the letters together, and 
mecbanicallysaid, "Tbankyou, dear," «.\id^3wKSi.\5i^ss^-^"^^ 
down and kieaed Jessie. Indeed, 1 plWft^V^x ^^ tb»5^^^ 
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could not do otherwise. She tnmed aside £rom me, and alowly 
rising, went and stood before Boger. 

"Ihave deceired you," she said firmly, "bnt notasyou 
think. You asked me if Icould giye you my fall, free affeotioii) 
andl Baid*Yes.* It was true; true then, as it is now, true 
in the sight of Grod. Roger , I have never loved any one but 
yon ; but , oh ! Ursie ," and she tumed to me , and leaning her 
beadapon my Shoulder, sobbed convulsively, "yonwamed 
me , and I would not listen. I did not care for Mr. Macdonald, 
butiliked havingbis letters, and writing, andflirting; sol 
would not say entirely * No ; * or at least , though I did say it, 
I still let bim beliere I was not in eamest. Things went on 
much farther than I ever intended. Only when Boger asked 
me to marry bim, my eyes seemed to open; I bad ne^er 
thought it could be, it seemed too great bappiness. I told 
bim I was wicked , and that I sbould disappoint bim. I could 
not say anything eise. I thought if I confessed to bim wbat I 
bad done , and if he were to see the letters, he would suppoee 
I cared for Mr. Macdonald, — and I did not really. I was 
afraid it would tum bis beart from me , and so I said nothing 
about them. When I was married , I thought Mr. Macdonald 
would destroy the letters , and eveiything would be forgotten. 
He promised me he would; be wrote me a note saying so. 
Ursie , you will remember my having it. Mrs. Price gave it to 
me when we were together in Hove. But he was false to me, 
he kept them , and I think — I am nearly sure — Mrs. Price 
made bim do it. She talked to me about them , and firigbtened, 
and made me miserable ; and I could never get them back 
Sometimes they were promised me , but they were never given. 
Oh! ithasbeenso wretchedl sowretched! They botb forced 
me to do whatever they liked , for they said that at any mo- 
ment they could make Boger bäte me. When you were away, 
Ursie, they were always forming plansfor me to-meet them 
and be with them , and requiring me to teil eveiything I knew 
about you, and wbat you were doing in France. I knew I 
ought not, but I dared not tefose. 1 feit as though I was a 
ßpjruponjoiLj butlcou\diio\.ÖÄar«'\i^^. M\%sX.^ — ^Ye^st^i 
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know how I did it,, — I was nearly mad — that night that 
Roger came from Höre, and the next day — the Siinday — 
it seems all misty, bat I got the letters. I think Mr. Hervey 
had been there and frightened them ; I don*t know — only — ** 
her voice became forced and hollow — "I told theml would 
uerd^ retum to my home without them; and it was true, I 
would have died first." 

She paused, faint andbreathless. 

^' Confession was all that was reqnired, €rom the beginning, 
dear Jessie ," I said. 

''And I would have confessed," she said, sinking into a 
cbair, and clasping my hand, whilst still keeping her eyes 
fixed upon Boger. "I meant then to hare told all; I would 
have done so now , lately , but , Ursie , I knew he had them. T 
saw it in bis face." 

"And the note which I saw in Paris," I said, doubtfdlly; 
" was that really not to Mr. Macdonald ? " 

"Indeed not, indeed it was as I told you; but I equi- 
vocated. I was obliged to send messages, and answer 
questions; he did hearmany things from me, thoughlnever 
wrote, except thatone note, which you have seen, — never, 
that is , since I have been Roger*s wife. Oh , Ursie , won't you 
believeme?" 

Poor chüd ! it was impossible not to believe her then. But 
what wretchedness had vanity and want of moral courage 
brought upon her. 

» " Speak to him for me , Ursie ," she whispered ; " teil him 
I will go where he likes , he shall never see me again ; " and as 
she said the words, I saw her glance at the cradile and a 
shudder shook her frame. 

I went up to Roger. *JShe has confessed all," I said; 
" Roger, it is for you to forgive." 

He answered , " I have told her ; the past is buried."t 
' "Not buried, but for^venl" exclaimed Jessie, and she 
threw herseif at his feet ; " eise let me leave you. " ' 

"Buried ," repeated Roger. " We are man and wife .^ and 
none can ptart na, " 
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''Bogar,'*l8aid, ''Goddoesnotdealflo wühuB." 

''Foigiveness meana confidence,*' was Ins rej^y. 

'' I do not ask confidence ! " ehe excUimed. '< Oh, Boger, 
no! DiBtrust me, watch me, I will bear it all, all, — eveiy- 
i^ang. I will thank 70a, and falees 70a. OnlycanjoaneTer 
lovemeagain?" 

His face expressed agony, yet not relentiiig. Slie beld 
him — she clung to him — her look was piteoos in ita angoish. 
When still he torned £rom her she slowly arose, and, goöig to 
the cradle, lifted her baby from it, and again Vry^liT^ be- 
fore him, said in a tone of quiet despair, ^£oger, I am its 
mother." I saw him bend down -and kiss her; I watched the 
large tears fall iq>on the face of his unconscious child, and 
heu*d him say, ''Jessie, may Grod foigive us botfi!" — asd 
thenlleftthem. 

CHAPTBB T.XXXTT. 

I wALK^D that aftemoon to St. Ani^e's HilL I stood by the 
tower of the oratory, and gazed over the sea towards the 
white cliffs, and the dim island in the far distance; and 1 
looked uponthe tower of Compton church, and the cottages 
in the village , and the remains of the ruined abbey ; and, as 
I looked, my thoughts travelledback through mylife, andl 
read it as it had been in the pages of a book. I thought how 
changed I was since those early years when I had first leamt 
to love the view from St. Anne's ; how then it had been asso- 
eiated with but one interest , and one affection , and how. that 
affection had disappointed me , and the hopes which I had 
cherished had crumbled into dust. I remembered my own 
character as it was then, and I saw how, by meana of that 
disappointment, I had been chastened, and trained for higher 
duties , and truer views of my position in the world. 

I thought of Mrs. Weir, her long suffering; her patient 
saintliness, and the lesson for Etemity which had been taught 
me through her means. Iknewthat, as she had said, when 
ßpeaking of herseif , I had not "Vi^d wä \xvsiX.\.Q<5k ts^nm^ ^ 'aat one 
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that could haye been spared. And then my mind tomed to 
others , and I marked how the same discipline was being 
carried on with them. I saw, or fancied I saw, how eren 
Koger, with all his goodness and nobleness of disposition, 
had ftuffered himself to be blinded by feeling^ and how the 
Bozrow had now come npon him, which, with all its mercy, 
was «irely mingled with judgment. I feit that he could never 
be as he had been ; that a new life was to begin for him , and 
for Jessie; a life fall of watchfolness and effort, and self- 
restraint, and endurance; and as I pondered upon all these 
things, myheart insensiblj became burdened with the sense 
of an awfvd reality , a perception of that wonderful fact , that 
the eventa of life are in themselyes nothing , that they are bnt 
the body , destined to decay ; yet that each , however trifling, 
bears witMn it the seed that is to exist for £teniity ; and I feit 
that I could yield myself passively to any circumstances, 
whether happy or uiüiappy, neither wearying myself with 
regrets for tiie past, nor burdening myself with cares for the 
future, so only that the present moment might addits grain 
of faith and holiness, to the treasure gamered in the Hand of 
Grod against the Great Day of Account. 

At that moment I had no visions for myself of any happi- 
ness in this world which might yet be in störe for me. I 
thought that I had accepted my lot from God, both as re- 
garded myself, and those I loved; and that I did not even 
wish for change; and in that mood of mind I deseended the 
hilly and wandered on orer the down, tilll reached the tall 
column at its extremity, and was dose upon the woods of 
Dene. There Imet with John Hervey. He had passed throngh 
the grounds, for the place was deserted; CaptainPrice, his 
wife, Mr. Macdonald, the servants, were all gone. Every- 
thing was giyen up to satisfy the olaim» of creditors. John 
asked me to go with him into the garden, he wished to speak 
to the man who had Charge of it. It did not enter my mind to 
refiise; whatididseemedunimportant, and I was less watch- 
ful and conscious with him than I had been. Perha^s., too«, 
I liked his swsiety'j perhaps it "wa» Oaftesm^\öTSÄ* \^^^5si^^'^^^ 
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if I had feit as I did when we parted in France , I shonld have 
been less easily persuaded, bat I was not thinking of myself 
at all, and scarcely of him; my thoughts were all with Roger 
and Jessie. 

And so were bis, at least in appearance. He made me 
tum witb bim, and walk np and down tbe stone pavement 
under tbe yerandab, and tben be spoke to me openly about 
all tbat bad lately occurred. He touebed upon my own feel- 
ings witb regard to Boger and Jessie. He put before me aU 
tbat I bad Ibougbt, and feared, and all tbat I bad boped; 
be seemed to know everytbing by instinct. He told me that 
I bad given my best affections to Roger, and demanded of 
bim in retum more tban any brotber could give. He seid that 
I bad formed my ideas of bappiness [witbout regard to tbe 
ordinary arrang^nents of God*s Providence , and tb^t in con- 
sequence I bad bad mucb to bear. He wamed me tbat I must 
prepare myself to see Roger suffer greatly from disappoin^ 
ment, for tbat bis eyes must open by degrees to Jessicas cba< 
racter; and tbougb sbe migbt improve, sbe could neverbe 
tbe wife wbom be migbt naturally bave expected to find. 
And tben be commented, and as I thought seyerely, apon the 
facts of Jessie's conduct wicb be bimself bad leamt. 

The Bubjects were such as I could not have imagined my- 
self able to endure from any one, wben bandled so plainly; 
and yet I did bear tbem from John Hervey. He bad a way of 
putting wbat be said — I tbink it was from bis simple , bonest 
goodness of beart — whicb made me feel tbat be wotild 
never wilfully misunderstand; and he led me on tili — I 
bope it was no breacb of confidence — I found myself telling 
bim at last the scene whicb bad occurred tbat moming. It 
seemed only justice to Jessie; bis suspicions were likely to 
go beyond tbe trutb, and I could not bear bim to be bard 
upon her. 

He beard wbat I bad to say witbout interruption ; wben I 
bad finished, be paused for some momentsin tbougbt; tben 
beasLid, "And Roger ba8ioTgwevi*i" 

'' Quite,'' 1 replied. " Q,xnX.^ ,\\>^\Lc^^\\Wö^^^r 
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^'He is a noble fellow," continaed John. ^'Ursie, he is 
better than I could be." 

"And better than I conld be ,** I said. 

"Oace deceived, always deceired," said John. 

And I added , * * Yes , where one has loved." 

"You are right, where öne has lored," he continued. 
" Forgiveness is an easy matter when the heart is not wounded. 
So, Ursie, Ishould be very cautioos; I should take a long 
time before I risked my happiness in marriage. There must 
bave been an intimate knowledge, carefal Observation, the 
experience of many circumstances of trial. In a matter 
of lifo or death, — and marriage in my eyes is that, and 
nothing short of it , — there must be no chance of failure." 

" Roger thought he was right," Isaid. 

"Idon*tblamehim; it would be very presumptuous. But, 
Ursie , I could not have done Hke him." 

"I don't think you could," was my reply. "Roger is so 
trusting." 

He paused as though hurt by the remark; then he said, 
"Trust is either wisdom or folly, according as it is founded 
upon reason. Let my reason be convinced that I have 
groimds for trust, and I hope, I know I could give it fiilly and 
heartüy." 

I made no reply. Something in bis tone and manner made 
my heart beat quickly. 

He tumed to me suddenly^ "Don*t you believe me, 
Ursie?" 

"Yes, yes; but—" 

"Butwhat?" 

" No one can be quite certain of what another is ; and you 
will think you have f ound perfection, — and — " ^ 

"WeU!" 

" There must be faults ; marriage must be a lottery." 

"No, Ursie, no; not always. Where one has watched, 
and loved long, and waited patienüy^ and i^t^^^d.^^x\^K!t^ 
— *'heßtopped. 
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^' I tnut it msLj not be a lottery with you,^ I aiusweredy and 
my voice tremblecL 

"It cannot be," he ezclaimed, impetuously. "Uraie," he 
paused, and a deadly paleness overspread his countenance, 
" say only the word , and it will not be." 

I looked in his face and answered, as I laid my band in his, 
"Ifyoudo not fear, John, howcani?" 

And so we were engaged. 

I wandered with John Hervey through the gronnds of 
Dene. I listened to the plash of the fountain , the seream of 
the peacock, the striking of the old clock, and the roBiüng 
murmur of the wind amongst the plantations; but I thought 
not of the joys of my childhood, for the present was bright 
with the sunshine of an imclouded happiness. I stood with 
him apon St. Anne's Hill , but I had forgotten my calm ac< 
ceptanceof life, myresignationtoitscares, and indifference 
to its pleasures. The sea sparkled in the glowing sonset, and 
its glitter seemed the reflection of the gladness of my heart. 
The breeze floated by me , and bore with it the murmurs of a 
happiness which could never forsake me. The birds winged 
their way to their rest , and I thought that my rest had begun ; 
and when I gazed upon the tower of the ruined oratory, and 
tuming to John reproached myself that I could so dweU upon 
an earthly joy, he answered, *'Ursie, the love which Grod 
blesses in its birth, can never know death." 

CHAPTER LXXXm. 

Only when I retumed to Sandcombe was my mind 
brought back to the perception that life is, and always will be, 
probation. 

People ßpeak of forgiveness, as though it must necesearily 
imply entire forgetfulness. That has always seemed to me a 
mistake. We may cease to dwell upon an offence, but when 
it has revealed to ua faults which we never suspected — when 
it has shaken our confidence — forgetfulness is impossible. 
New feelings may spring up , "Wt. ^^ q\^ ^%ä\ä^^tx^\»sä« 
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I think Jessie opened her eyes bat slowly to that trath , whilst 
Boger saw it from the beginning. He was at heart a brave 
man , — morally brave , — except perhaps when called upon 
to give pain to others ; and he allowed himself now in no self- 
deceit, in a qaestion in whidi the vital happiness of his life 
was involved. Jessie had disappointed him. He did not tiy 
to hide from himself the fact. He looked at it boldly, — with 
what bittemess and self-reproach , what deep oompassion and 
sympathy and tendemess, only God can teil, and only one 
who knew him as I did eould imagine. His manner to Jessie 
was quite altered. It had lost the gentle flattering attention 
of the lover , and had become the watchfol , thoaghtfiü guar- 
dianship of the father. Every want was provided for, every 
necessity foreseen; but the hasty wish was cheeked, the 
fancy of eztravagance reproved. It was his daty to train her, 
for he had chosen her ontrained. Some of her faults might be 
called her own, but öthers were in a manner his, for he had 
himself placed her in a position for which she was unfitted, 
and then shrunk from insisting npon its duties. Now the task 
of instructing her was laid upon him. It Struck me much how 
anxiously and conscientiously he erntered upon this duty; 
with what firmness, and, yet ^at singular humility and self- 
distrust, never regretting or upbraiding, always bearing in 
mind that he had marked out his own lot, and that it was only 
Ood*s great mercy and kind Providence which had prevented 
it from being a hundred«fold more bitter. 

It was a very different married life from that which those 
who knew and loved Roger would have anticipated , for Jessie 
was not changed at once. That is another mistake which we 
are apt to fall into. We hear of striking events, a great shock 
offortune, an alarming illness , some painfol tearing aside of 
the veil of self-deception, and think that because great feeling 
is aroused, great changes must follow. There may be — 
there often is — a great change of principle , but the work is 
carried on according to natural laws. Vanity, wilfulness, 
selfishness, faulte which are the grovrth of yeax« ^ ^V'i&LXa^'^ 
jeanr to mhdde. So it is tb&t tbe tnjÄ ^qiw^äävssö. ^sfl'öcÄ^B«»^ 
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in middle age will yet leave the hard lines of an indulged eyü 
temper strongly and painfully marked. Jessie was willing to 
bear her discipline. She was humbled and penitent; but the 
old seif still remained , eren whilst she struggled against it. 
My greatest hope of her attaining to strength of character was 
based upon her anxiety for her child. I remembered what 
Mrs. Kemp had said about the way it sobers a woman to have 
little helpless things to take care of ; and I thought I eould see 
the beginning of this steadiness and thought ev en now. In the 
prospect of my soon leaving her, she was continually talking 
to me about what was to be done when I was gone , and how 
she was to manage to bring up her child rightly — to be dif- 
ferent firom herseif; that was her great desire. But I did not 
entirely share that wish , neither I am sure did Koger. The 
old romantic love was over, but a new and more lasting appre- 
ciation of her good qualities was dawning upon him. Jessie, 
in her best moods , was yery winning, and truly deserving of 
all the affection that could be bestowed upon her. At this 
time especially, her unselfishness made me cling to her with a 
daily increasing affection. 

I don*t think either she or Roger gave one thought to them- 
selves when they knew I was engaged to John Hervey, though 
the change came at a time when they could least of all spare 
me , and when both of them looked to me not only for help but 
comfort I was never made to feel, either by look or tone, er 
even by a sigh , that my happiness was to be purchased at the 
expense of their daily ease ; and yet they gave me all the af- 
fection which in my most exacting moments I could demand. 
It is often said that there is a great deal of ingratitude in the 
World, and no doubt there is; but I will never believe thatif 
a person really tries to put seif second , there is any lack of re- 
ward even on earth. I can say with truth that this had been 
my object], as I can also say with greater trath that I had 
constantly failed to attain it. Witness the way in which I took 
Roger's marriage. Now it seemed as though kindness and 
consideration and sympathy were actually showered upon me, 
I believe Mrs. Kemp was oiüy oiva ^<&^^'i\^^'i\sÄföt^\ftÄ^i<;it 
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me than she was for Mary, whose marriage was to take place 
about a month before mine. The cottage in which John and 
I were to live was yery near Longside , andhalf Mrs. Kemp's ^ 
time was spent in arranging about furniture and alterations. 
She really took all the trouble off my hands. William did 
what I little expected of him, and c^ainly could not have 
asked; he promised to give me ÜYe hundred pounds on my 
wedding-day, and declared he should leave eyerything he 
had equally divided between Roger and toe. With John's 
consent I arranged to let Jessie haye one hundred out of my 
fiye put aside for her at onee. The question of her money had 
been a trouble to me firom the beginning; and when both 
Boger and she objeeted, and said that William would not 
like it, John and I determined to have it settled upon the 
baby. I feit ihat I must begin my married life with a clear 
conscience about all such matters. I could not take William's 
money with the thought that Jessie had any claim upon it. 
I did not mean to let William know anything about it, but it 
did come to his ears , and he then said he would make the ar- 
rangement himself. This pleased me as much as anything 
that happened then. Not because of any saying to myself, 
buti was so thankful to see that he had anotion of restitution. 
As for the kindness of^the friends in the neighbourhood , it 
almost oppressed me, I had such a number of good wishes and 
such pretty presents. But what pleased me most of all, I 
think, was a parcel from Grermany, containing a note of con- 
gratulations from Mrs. Temple , and a few Unes from Miss 
Milicent, accompanied by some specimens of Swiss wood* 
carving, a salad fork and spoon, and a paper knife, and a very 
pretty dish to stand on the table in my paxlour. 

liLrs. Temple's note, though short, helped me to under- 
stand the blessing of being ''in charity with all men." As for 
Miss Milicent, her congratulations were so hearty that they 
made the tears come into my eyes ; whilst I feit truly humbled 
by the thought of how little they were deserved. ' * Dear Ursie 
Grant ,*' she wrote ; " you have been a good sister , and a ^ood 
friend, and Gk>d*s blessing ia upou you, «jDÄ.\i^ «sssä^^^^^^^ 
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prosper yoiu I shall bbj a hearty prayer fbr yon on yoar 
wedding-day , as I have done every day of my Ufe-for many 
years. People declare that the saints ^ow what is going on 
npon earüi; I don*t pretend to jndge upon that point, for 
never h&ying been where they are, and there being nothing 
abont it in the Bible , I should think it presomption to decide; 
bat if my mother, who was a saint if eyer there was one, knowB 
anything abont your plana, ehe will for certain giye you her 
bleseing on your marriage ; and as we can*t say sorely , I send 
it to you for her, praying God that in aU times of tronble, yov 
may meet with a Mend as tme as yonrself , and a greater good 
in an earihly way, I can't ask for any one. And so, good- 
bye , — and I hope bef ore long to come back to £ngland , and 
to see you and John Hervey at your cottage. 

^^From your most sincere and affectionate friend , 

'^MiLicEST WsnL 

^'P.S. I should like to know what the rent of the Heatfa is 
now. I hear the house has changed hands. I hare quite for- 
giyen John Hervey, and think him a wise man, and worthy 
to be your husband. And I beg you will give him my good 
wishes, and teil him 80." 

Time sped on so quickly, my wedding-day drew near be- 
fore I seemed at all ready for it , though what remained to be 
done , concemed others more than myself. Roger wanted to 
make a list of things which it would be well for Jessie to attend 
to ; he asked me to write down what I did with the servants in 
the way of teaching them , and what my rules were. He was 
bent upon having a strict, regulär household; and Jessie 
tried yery much to follow what 1 suggested. Of course I was 
obliged to make a good many changes; for with her baby to 
attend to, she could not possibly undertake aU that I did; and 
Koger was yery considerate , not at all wishing to press her. 
What she could not do, he said, he would try to do himself; 
Äfld with thiß help 1 hadno f eat^ fox Jessie. 

She had many , bio^ey ex , iox \äxä^, ^ <b ^^oä \aSECö% 
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bbgether on the Satorday before my marriage, which was to 
be on the Tuesday following, — sitting in tie deep window- 
seat in the parlour , the baby lying in my lap , — for, now the 
Üme seemed so short, I made Jessie spare it to me wheuever I 
liad a moment*s leisure, It was a beautifiil cahn evening, and 
the £resh scent of the mignonette and roses in the garden , and 
the myrtle which was trained against the wall, seemed quite 
to fill the room. Home seemed very pleasant and dear to me 
now I was going toleaveit, and I said so to Jessie. 

"OhI ürsie," she answered, and tears.filled her eyes; 
^'how I shall miss you. Looking back erer so long, I have 
always depended upon you; and I can*t go to Roger for eveiy 
littlething.*' 

^' You must leam to do so ," I said ; ^^ he likes it , and he is 
aever impatient.'* 

"No, never, — but, — Ursie, — I think a woman can 
onderstand one*s foolish ways, and make allowance for them. 
I never feel afraid of owning how Ignorant I am to you/' 

"You won't be ignorant soon ," I said ; " you are setting to 
v^ork to leam so fast." 

" But it is late to begin ," she answered , " after one is mar- 
ried. If I could only go backi Ah! little one," and she beut 
down to look at the baby ; " you shall nevei be such a thought- 
less lassie as your mother." 

"You never can remember your mother," I said; "that 
Qiakes a great difference.*' 

"Perhaps it is an excuse; I don*t know — I believe it was 
in me to be bad, Ursie. I always pray that baby may take 
Elfter Roger, and not after me. I never like to hear people 
9ay she is like me." 

"There is no need for her to be so very difPerent, dear 
Jessie , " I replied ; " all that she will want will be more careful 
training than you ever had." 
' "I don't mean to spoil her ," she answered. 

"I am sury you don*t. But, Jessie, may I teil you what 
myfearis?" 

'^Yes, speakont] Idon'tcareYrVxÄtl\3Ä«t^<s«i.^«^^ 
ITrsula. JL - ^ 
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^* Well, thenl I am afraid yoti won't begis training her I i 
soon enough; and I think, too, that perhaps Boger will \ 
fall into the same mistake. He was incfined to indxüge me ' 
when I was little." 

"Would you have me scold her at once?" said Jeasie, 
laughing , as she stooped down to kiss her baby. ** Yon bave 
acruelauntUrsie, little one." 

<<I tbink tbe training of a cbild, as far as obedienceis 
concemed, ought to be over by the time it is five/ears cid," 
I replied. 

Jessie started. 

" Yes," I continued, "I know it sounds extremely träel, 
but one thing I am quite snre of , that little thin^s of tiiat 
age will bear any amount of strictness, — of conrse I don't 
mean unkindness, — but strict order and discipline ä6 to 
obedience , so long as they haye great tenderness shorvm them 
at the same time. Children, I believe. Iure aotnaQlj taught 
to be disobedient by the fofly of theirparents." 

"I don't want obedience half 90 much as love," said Jessie. 

"You will never get one without the other," I replied. 
" Dißobedience is selfishness ; and a selfish child does not pro- 
perly understand what love means." 

**And what is to be done äfter ßre years old?" asked 
Jessie. 

"I suppose good example," was my reply; "a stemer 
discipline for oneself than one would like to attempt with a 
child, great eamestness, and especially great calmness, and 
a ready sympathy and tenderness of manner.*' 

"I ßhall not be wanting in tenderness," said Jessie; "I 
shall love my little one too well för that." 

"What I should fear most for myself ," I said , " would be 
impatience. I know from experience that no amount of affec- 
tion will do away with the effects of a hasty word. An ir- 
ritable person can never gain confidence; not that you are 
irritable, Jessie-, Iwas ap^aAsm^m^^T^oit^VallT^tiifetnberm 
my own childhood. Wü^am , -«nVvkülVi^ ^^^^\.\£ä ^ ^^^Ä^sssa^ 
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more indulgent than Roger; but I never feit sure of him , and 
»o I never opened my heart to him." 

' " If my baby is to be taught by good example , there wiU 
be very little hope for her ," said Jessie , " except that ehe has 
a father as well as a mother/' 

" I flcarcely see how she is to be taught without e;cample/' 
Isaid. ^^IrememberhearingMissMilicentlecturethechildren , 
at Compton about reverence , talking to them in a loud Toice 
in church, just ßfi the service was about to begin. Naturally 
enougb they became irreverent directly; whereas one look at 
Roger was sufficient to make one remember where one was. 
And , Jessie , as to reverence , I cannot but think, if we mean 
to.make a child reverent to God, we must begin by making it 
reverent to its father and mother." 

"Roger will do that," said Jessie. 

"Yes, I think he will; itisinhim. But a great deal must 
depend on the mother. You know Mrs. Eemp brought up 
Mary in that way. Many times I have hßard her say , * My 
dear, you may take liberties with your companions, but you 
must neyer take them with me.' Mary was obliged to come in 
and out of the foom quietly , and to stand aside for her mother 
to pass; and was so particular about saying, *Thank you;' 
and every thing her mother did for her was considered such a 
favour. It quite shocks me sometimes now to see children 
make slaves of their parents as they do , fancying that their 
only business is to please and work for them." 

"I should never have thought Mary Kemp had been 
brought up in that way," said Jessie; "she always gaveme 
the notion of being so independent, and going her ownway 
without contradiction. I know when Aunt Morris used to 
scold me so much , I used to think of Mary with envy , because 
it seemed as though she did just as she liked, and was never 
found fault with." 

" That was because there was no occasion to find fault 
with her," I replied. "Afo.Kemp declared that she never 
had cause really to scold Mary after she was üfteea. Yc^vs. 
see ahe had been brought up so 'wciW^iÜW^v&'U. ^ \}^^V^sc. ^s^sj^c^ss«. 
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was able to let the reins loose , and so , just when sbe was 
beginning to bave a will of her own — as girls will have at tbat 
age — it was a right will wbicb there was no occasion to 
oppose. I remember Mrs. Kemp saying to me one day that 
what mothers jfrequently do is to spoü their children up to ßre 
years old , try experiments upon tbem up to fifteen , and then 
contradict them up to twenty, and by that time there is an 
end to confidence , and too often to love." 

^^I should be a£raid/' said Jessie, '^that aU that kind 
of strictness would make a child so formal , and so afraid 
of its mother." 

"No doubt it will where there is no tendemess or sym- 
pathy/' I replied. "But Mrs. Kemp has such a very affec- 
tionate way with her, and throws herseif so heartily into her 
children's pleasures, that it would be quite impossible to be 
afraid of her. As for being cold mannerecTto children, it 
seems to me impossible, though I know people who are so 
upon what they call principle , thinking it right , they say, to 
teach self-controL As if children's affections could be de- 
stroyed by shutting up the natural vent, and as if they were 
not the very means God has given us to soften necessary dis- 
cipline. I don't think myself one can be too affectionate to 
children if one is only strict at the same time." 

"Well! Ursie," saidJessie, laughing, " there is only one 
thing to be done that I can see , you must just go and teil John 
Hervey that I can't spare you , for I shall never bring up my 
child rightly without you." 

"I hare been preaching, I know," I said, feeling rather 
ashamed of myself; " and I have no business to do so." 

" You shall preach to baby when she grows old enough," 
said Jessie; "I am sure it will do her the greatest possible 
good." 

"No, indeed," I said, heartily; " I hate preaching , I 
don*t think any good is ever done by it." 

"Yes, you have done me^ood." Ye-^ll^dJeasie. 
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it," I replied. "But, Jessie, if I had thrußt ituponyou, I 
should only have made you angry." 

"Still one must preach alittle," replied Jessie; "or how 
is my poor baby ever to become what she should be?" 

" Teach , but not preach, " I said; " at least, to judge by 
myself, children like teaching very much, but preaching they 
can't endure. It makes them shrink like a sensitive leaf when 
it is touched." 

"And so my little one is to grow up like a heathen," said 
Jessie , half smiling at her own exaggeration. 

"So far as a baptized child, who is taught to pray, and 
read theBible, and sayitsCatechism, and obeyits parents, 
canbeaheaihen/* Isaid. 

"Butthatisnotall, Ursie," said Jessie, eamestly. 

"What there is beyond, must, I should think, beleffcto 
God," was myreply. "We ean't give graceourselves, jrou 
know, Jessie, and we shall never make it grow by searching 
into the heart to see if it is there. But I believe that the grace 
will never be wanting , if a child is kept in the way of duty 
and obedience, while we are at the sametime thoroughlyin 
eamest ourselves , and pray heartily for God's blessing and 
guidance. The good seed may not appear just in the way, or 
at the time we wish; but it will ripen in due time one may be 
certain/' 

Jessie beut sadly over her baby. " If I could only be sure," 
ehe said; "but I have gone so far wrong myself. I often 
think that my punishment will be sent to me through my 
little one." 

"You must remember Roger ," I replied. 

"Oh, yes! that is my oomfort. A blessing must rest 
uponhis child, Ursie; don*t you think so?" 

" I am certain of it ," I said. 

"Baby is like him, the eyes are like, aren*tthey?" con- 
tinued Jessie; "stedoes not take only afterme." ' 

I looked into the clear dark eyes, already beginning to 
dawu with something like iiite\!IÄgeii<(t^ ^ ^jCL^l^KCLVSÄ^"V^"«3^*^«i. 
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them the traces of the eamest, generous spirit, which had 
been my guide and support through life. 

^' If she was a boy she would be jufft like him ,'* said Jessie. 

''Bat being a girl she is not at all like him ," said a merry 
voice. John Hervey came up to the window, and Boger 
withhim. 

"What are you two wasting your time about?" asked 
John. 

"Planning to make a wise woman of floger's daughter," 
Isaid« 

John came round into the room. ''I don*t believe she is a 
daughter yet," he said; "oranythingbutan'it.* Hand her 
orer to me, Ursie. I seem scarcely to have looked at her." 
I did as he bade me. Koger half sat, half leaned on the 
window-sill, gazing intently upon the baby's face; presently 
he seid: "She is not a little Christian yet; she will be to- 
morrow, please God; but we have not settled upon a name 
forher." 

"Oh! yes," lexdaimed, "you have. She is to be Jesaie, 
of course , if you insist upon only one name." 

"Jessie won't have it so ," replied Roger , gravely. 

"Nol why not?" I looked at Jessie, and repented that 
I had asked the questipn. Her eyes were swimming with 
tears. 

Roger put his hand upon her fondly. " My little woman, 
whymustn'titbe? you see Ursie thinks it right." 

Jessie wiped away her tears, but still she answered: "I 
can't, Roger, indeed, I can't have it. She must never be 
Jessie in anything." 

"Notiflwishit?" he said. 

"Not if you wish it. You don*t understand now what 
Jessie is." 

"I understand she is my darling little wife," replied 
Roger. 

Jessie looked up at him with an expression of almost pain- 
ful gratitude. "Not Jessie," she whispered, "but Ursula." 
And Roger tumed to me , aÄl^waa «\.^\iöcai^^^^^\si\sssa.^ ^aad 
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giying me one of those kisses which seem to coneentraAe in 
them years of affeetlon , he joined my band with John's , and 
said, <'It seems too much to ask for the blessing of a second 
UreulaGrant" 

CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

No one can expect me to deecribe my wedding day. If 1 
were to attempt it, it would not be like the reality, for in 
truth I had but a very indistinct conscionsness of anything 
that was passing around me that morning. I remember only 
Jessie's sweet smiles and tearful eyes, and Roger's more than 
fatherly thoughtfulness , and William*s kindness , and much, 
mtich more that was good and pleasant from neighbonrs and 
friends; and above all, the one happy, honest^hearted, loving 
countenance, which was now dearer to me than all others. 
How I was dressed , how I looked , may have been a matter of 
consequence to others, it was yery Httle to me. John was 
satisfied, and I cared for nothmg eise; and the dearest Orna- 
ment which I wore was the moss rose bud gathered by him 
and given me in exchange for one which I had laughingly 
insisted should be wom in his button hole on his wedding 
morning. 

If marriage is an awfiil thing to those who merely look on 
npon it, it is far too sacred and solenm to be described by 
those who actually take part in it. 

Rather I would teil of my first arriyal at my new home a 
fortnight affcerwards *, — ^ the pretty gable-ended cottage, 
covered with creepers; the pleasant little parlour, omamented 
with my wedding presents; and having casement Windows 
that looked out upon a tiny bit of lawn, a large kitohen 
garden, and a paddock beyond, in which two cows and a pony 
were feeding; the view from the arbour of Compton Church 
and the ruined oratory on St. Anne's Hill, the soothing mur- 
mur of the sea , which had been familiär to me from infancy ; 
and the pealing welcome from the merry church beUs, TVsa 
cottage was within reach of aül lo^eöi wA ^«t^^^o;^» ''Wä 
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bright eyening when we first drsnk tea in it as our home, 
seemed the omen of a happj life ; and , God be thanked, it has 
not failed. I have lived to love and honour mj hnsband 
every day more and more. I am the mother of thiee children, 
whom Grod has blest with health and good dispositions. I haye 
acompetencyforthepresent, and £Euth for the fature ; andif 
I have known cares , and disappointments, and anxieties, thej 
are bat the lot of all; and 1 tmst that throngh Grod's infinite 
Merey, they are doing the work of training for Etemity. 

That 13 the thonght which is now most often with me ; for 
years hnrry on and bring with them the conscionsness that 
one is hastening to the time when all these earthly blessings 
most be left , and God must be all in all. There are moments 
when I think of my hnsband and my children, and feel as 
thongh I coold cling hold of life, grasping it with all my 
strength , that it should not be taken £rom me. Those are 
moments of temptation, the temptation of a happy married 
life; but there are others when God gives me another anda 
holier feeling; when I can place all inHishands, lying still 
before Hirn and waiting cheerfully for whatever may be t^ 
come, because I have leamt not only to trust, but to love Him. 
I fear it is almost bold to say so, yet Mrs. Weir often talked to 
me about it. It is a feeling which comes to me most often in 
the long smmner evenings , when the children are asleep , and 
I am waiting for John to retum from some business which has 
taken him to a distance. Then I often kneel and pray whilst 
the moon shines fall into my window; and the soft night 
breezes rise , seeming to wail for the world's sorrows whilst it 
sleeps. The deep sounds in the calm , awful light , might well 
make me tremble , even if they did not make me sad: But it 
is not so ; I can feel rest then , which I seldom do in the day — 
rest which is quite rest , which has no wish for anything but to 
remain rest. I know that I have God quite close to me, and 
I can say what comes into my mind and be sure that every 
Word is understood. I can teil Him of my love for my precious 
earthly treasures , and yet iee\ \3a».t Ha ^ ^ho knows my heart, 
sees that it istruth, Yr\ienlÄ2i7\io^\V«:^^\^^%^^^iÄ.^l'^^'^ 
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with a great , great longing to love some Being quite Perfect ; 
and how , now I have found whati wanted , — even Hirn who 
in his wondrous mercy gave Himself for me , — and can give 
all in retum — all , every wish and hope and joy , not wishing 
to keep anything back , caring for those whom he has given 
me here, as He only knows, but tumingagaintoHim, oh! 
with such a rush at my heart ! — it makes the tears come , be- 
cause it is so happy. 

If Grod should give me that feeling when I am called to die, 

— death would be great joy. 

But I must work for Hirn now; and there is stiU mach to 
be done, both for myself and others. 

I see Roger and Jessie often. I think and believe they 
are happy; not so happy as John and I — our lot is rare in its 
blessedness , and Jessie , gentle and affectionate though she is, 
can never fully supply all the needs of such a heart as Eoger's, 

— yet so happy as to feel that they are joumeying on the 
same road to the same home of peace. They have but one 
child. I sometimes am inclined to wish they had more , when 
I see what a pet she is ; and yet for myself I am quite con- 
tented , for I could never love another so well, and I should not 
wish to be partial. My own children are dear to me beyond 
what words can express. It would be foUy to suppose that 
any other love could ever equal that of a mother; yet there is 
a peculiar feeling connected with little Ursula; a re- 
membrance of the first moment when I held her in my arms 
and thought of her as ßoger's child , that must always give her 
a Claim upon my heart, with which no one eise can interfere. 
Inherited love — the love that clings to the child because the 
parent has been dear — is a strong tie ; and the second Ursula 
Grant is far more gentle and loving and teachable than the 
first ever was or will be. Her uncle William is her great 
Charge; and she waits upon him with a devotion and thought- 
Ailness, mingled with much of her father's early piety, which 
are very touching; and often I think t\i"a^.'^^%^T^&^^Ä3«äSÄ^^ 
tbrongh bia child, by sedng \üa \ÄoVJckßt ^«ämä&c^^sq^^sqsjöc^ 
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brought to follow in the same good path which he hiinself hia£ 
60 long trod. 

Farmer Kemp is growing old, but works as heartily as 
ever; and Mrs. Kemp is young again in the happiness of 
haying a married daughter and grand-children. Miss Müieent 
is setüed at the Heath. Her father's death , which took place 
abont two years after my marriage, relieved her of the claim 
upon her fortune , and she has now a small but sufficient in- 
, come, which is managed oddly still, but far more sensibly than 
in days of yore. She is a busy and useful person , always 
having some plans öf charity in her head, and occasionally 
much perplexing Mr. and Mrs. ßichardson by her desire to 
carry them out. But she is not wilful as she was. Past lessons 
have not been forgotten , and when she is very unmanageable, 
Mr. Bichardson generally applies to me , and a little talk in 
our parlour, or a conversation on the sea shore, whilst the 
children , of whom she is very fond , are picking up shells , and 
searching for Miss Milicent's "creatures," seldom fails to 
bring her to reason. It is not my own sense or eloquence 
which can affect her, but God's grace working through the re- 
membrance of her mother. Truly , I often think to myself, 
"the path of the just is like the shining light" in more ways 
than one, for it is a guido through many a darkened way. 

And Deue — the bright home of my childhood, the lovely 
spot in which my heart knew its earliest and most untroubled 

Miss Milicent's prophecy has come true , it has followed the 
fortunes of her family. 

I will describe it as I last visited it. 

I walked over St. Anne's hill, and along the top of the 
down, but when I wished to descend the sloping green path, I 
found myself stopped by fences and ditches , for the end of the 
down was enclosed , and Dene was no longer accessible in that 
direction. I went down on the other side , and made my way 
at the back of the plantatiou, \aW\ c-assv^^si ^ ^«ute opening 
into the direct read to Ho^e. \\,'^«Ä\i^Nrt^^^^^^^^itfü^^^ 
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I dambered over it, and went up to the house. The shrub- 
bery was grcrnn into a tlnck dark plantation^ the broad road 
was green with damp \ the woodwoifk of the stables , the coach 
house, and the cottage was unpainted; the clock wassilent, 
A woman with a little child appeared at the front door, 
wondering apparently to see any living being. She told me 
that I might walk round, and I went to the little gate leading 
to the side entrance, and when I opened it found the path 
blocked up , and made my way by stooping amidst overgrown 
laureis to the front of the house. 

No verandah was to be seen ; the work of the old carpenter, 
which had been the pride and omament of the place, and the 
wonder of the neighbourhood, had vanished entirely; — the 
piain stone house stood in its bare desolation , with only the 
broad pavement before it. I tumed to the lawn, onee so ex- 
quisitely smooth and soft. It was fast becomingrank grass. 
Two straggling flower beds were leffc, but without a flower 
to brighten them. The fountains had ceased to play, the 
ponds were nearly empty , the walks round the garden were so 
overgrown that I did not attempt to pass by them , nor even to 
mount the steps of my favourite seat. Li the inside of the 
house a few pieces offiümiture still remained inthetwositting- 
rooms, ma^g a mockery of comfort; the bed-rooms were 
empty. 

I asked the woman what was to be done with the place, and 
she told me that she believed it was to be sold to a stranger, 
and the house was to be pulled down. 

Such is Dene now. 

In a few years another and a grander house may stand on 
its Site. Lovelier flowers and walks , and fountains may then 
adom it; eyes more fitted to appreciate may look onitwith 
delight, and Ups more eloquent fax than mine may speak its 
praise. But to me Dene is gone for ever. 
• And the happiness associated with it , the rush of glee , the 
entrancing dreams, the thriU of woüdms^ ^«^ss^'^^^^v!^ — 
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yain, indeed, woold be the effort by anj power of wesdth and 
taste to recaU that cloudless joy. It is to be fonnd but in the 
blessed memories of childhood and the glorious prophecies of 
heaven. 



THE END. 
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